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RELIGION OF THE ANCIENT ROMANS. 
BY PROFESSOR C. G. ZUMPT. 


Ir we contemplate with care the religion of the Ancient Romans, 
we are soon inclined to question the existence of any religion, 
properly so called, among them. We can speak only of the 
mythology aud gods of Rome, which it may be added, are those 
of Greece. Indeed, on pursuing our enquiries farther, we soon 
come to the conclusion that neither the Romans nor any other 
nation of antiquity, with the exception of the Jews, and in part 
of the Indians and Persians, possessed any recognized religious 
teaching, traceable to sacred sources. What they held consisted 
in the belief of certain Gods, and the necessity of gaining their 
favour by means of prayers, sacrifices, and other exhibitions of 
reverential feeling. We must acknowledge that polythei:m had 
its basis in the consciousness of a divine existence: but this 
unity had not been strictly conserved as a doctrine, for it very 
easily glided into a recognition of other gods, or other modes of 
worship. Every people ascribed to its own divinities what it itself 
esteemed to be a virtue, and the Greek pantheon is only a com- 
bination of the manifold and varied phenomena of Greek 
culture. Originally, the Roman gods differed from those of the 
Greeks, but in process of time became identified with the corre- 
sponding ones of Hellas. Afterwards Rome received into her 
expansive bosom a multitude of various kinds of worship, without, 
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however, losing her own peculiarities. Let us take a brief survey 
of a period of a thousand years, and endeavour to draw a line 
between what was original and peculiar, and what adscititious, 
and trace out the relation of these two different elements to one 
another. The oldest element of the religion of the Romans 
was a domestic and rural one, a veneration of bounteous nature. 
Saturn and Ops, the original deities of Italy, became afterwards 
considered as symbols of the golden time of innocence. Faunus 
was the guardian of cattle, but he also threw over the loneliness 
of the forest a certain awe and dread, and at the same time in- 
spired the souls of men with prophetic gifts. Fauna, his consort, 
was worshipped at night by married women especially, to the 
entire exclusion of men. Lar took his place near the hearth ; the 
Penates guarded the family’s treasures: the Penates accompanied 
the family; not so the Lares. The city Lares had their public 
altars with small chapels, and the people brought their gifts in 
the shape of food and cooked meats, which were received as 
charity by the poor. The old Trojan Penates of Aineas had 
their domicile in Lavinium; and the people had their Penates 
in a little temple near the forum, where they were represented 
as two youths sitting down, with food in their hands.“ This 
worship of nature, the real Italian cultus, was in later times 
carried on by means of rural and household festivals. Thus, on 
the fifteenth of February, the Lupercalia (known to us all by 
Shakspeare’s allusion in Julius Cesar) were celebrated to the 
honour of Faunus. Three clubs were afterwards formed in 
commemoration of the favour bestowed by the being who pro- 
tected the flocks from the wolf; goats and a dog were sacrificed. 
The brethren ran in the attire of shepherds, with the upper 
part of their body naked, from the sacred fig-tree where 
Romulus and Remus were once suckled by the she-wolf, along 
the circus up the via sacra, over the forum, and again to the 
sanctuary in the street which led from the forum to the circus. 
Married women, if they met there, and received a light blow on 
the hand, were blessed with an easy delivery. 

On the twenty-third of February the Terminalia were cele- 
brated. The common boundary stone [terminus] was crowned, 
and an altar erected; the neighbours, with a prayer for good 
neighbourship, threw corn into the fire; the children added 
honey-cakes and wine as a drink-offering. The feast was 
generally an unbloody one, as was also that of the Parilia or 
Palilia,’ celebrated in the evening and the night of the twenty- 
first of April. A regular purification of the cattle-stalls then 





@ Dionys., i., 67. ® Dionys., ii., 74. Ovid, Fast., ii., 639, sqg. 
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took place. The sheep had to spring three times over, and the 
shepherds thrice through fire, for the forgiveness of their trans- 
gressions.° The fields and corn were sanctified before the 
harvest by a solemn procession. For the city itself a sacrifice 
was Offered up by the Fratres Arvales on the eleventh of May, 
between the fifth and sixth quarter milestone on the way to 
Laurentum, where lay the boundaries of the ancient jurisdiction 
of the city. The Saturnalia were celebrated on the nineteenth 
of December. This was the proper harvest feast of the Italians. 
It formed the interval between the old and new years. The 
tables were now turned between master and slave, the former 
administering to the wants of the latter. The word, “To saturn- 
alia,” seemed to remind every body of the happy hours of 
bygone times, little presents were universally bestowed on little 
lovers, and indeed by every one to those whom they loved. 
This extended, however, only to the male sex, females used this 
practise on the first of March, a festival which had reference to 
the beginning of the old year.’ All this was the sort of religion 
that flourished innocently, and almost bloodlessly, before the 
foundation of Rome, harmonizing with the domestic manners 
of the ancient Italians, though it be accounted as Greek 
also [Pelasgic]. Even Christianity wis forbearing towards the 
harmless character of these rites. They glided insensibly into 
Christian ceremonies, a Christian signification having to the 
minds of the pious always been contained in them. 

Rome had also her state religion, Jupiter, Mars, and Qui- 
rinus were worshipped with fear and trembling. Jupiter was 
among the Romans almost a self-sufficient almighty deity. 
Mars is the divine idea of that virtue which was raised to its 
highest culmination of glory by the Romans; he was also the 
progenitor of Romulus and the father of the Roman people. 
Quirinus is the idea of the Roman state itself; Romulus of the 
deity. Mars had his temple not within the town, but outside 
the walls, before the Porta Capena, and on the field afterwards 
called from him the Campus Martius. His power was exerted 
in warding off danger from the Roman people; as a god of 
peace, he was worshipped along with Quirinus, who had his 
temple on the Quirinal hill. Connected with these we find in 
the earliest Rome the service of Vesta which was introduced 
from Latium. To Numa, the founder of the state on the moral 
side, is ascribed the regulation of these deities; yet there were 
no bloody sacrifices. Corn and salt, wine, honey, and sweet 





© Ovid, Fast., iv., 721—862. 4 Strabo, Geograph., v., p. 230. 
, * Tibull., Eleg., iii., 1. Sueton., Vespas., 19, ete. 
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smelling herbs were the offerings that smoked upon their altars. 
All these divinities had their peculiar consecrated priests who 
were called flamens, and who were of patrician race. According 
to the ancient regulations of the city, the flamen of Jupiter had 
his daily service to perform, and was not allowed to be one night 
outside of the town. He was interdicted from much, and had 
several sovereign privileges. Jupiter above could not see him 
exposed to the airs of heaven. He could not bathe in the open 
air: he always wore a woollen frontlet as a sign of a covered 
head, and while he sacrificed, wore a cap made of the skin of a 
clean beast. No slave was allowed to cut his hair: his shorn 
hairs and nails were buried under a fruit-bearing tree. He 
must be married, and live in a holy manner with a woman never 
before wedded. His wife was the counterpart of himself, and 
wore her own peculiar costume. If she, the flaminica, died he 
was bound to lay down his office’ A flamen could not be a 
general and was seldom pretor or consul. However all the 
flamines had regal honour, an open house, a seat and voice in 
the senate by virtue of their office, and even the Sella Curulis. 
There were also two equestrian priest colleges drawn from the 
patrician ranks. There were the Salii, who on the first of 
March carried in procession the holy shield of the pious king 
Numa, which fell down from heaven; they beat this shield, 
and sung an old ballad to the praise of the enthusiastic warrior 
for his fatherland.’ To belong to the Salii was an honour which 
began to be especially valued in the time of the Cesars. It was . 
an early belief in antiquity that the king of heaven, tyuotos 

péyvoros, was in the habit of foreshadowing his designs and his 
will by means of thunder and lightening, and of conveying his 
messages through the cries and flight of birds. Numa was the 
originator of the priestly college of Augurs to act for the state. 
Private persons might apply to them, or observe their own augu- 
ries. No pious man ever thought of taking a journey, or of cele- 
brating a marriage, or of undertaking any important matter, 
without looking for a favourable sign from heaven. The king 
and the highest officers of state, before the time of the republic, 
had the power of enquiring of the heavens; i.e., they possessed 
the “auspicia”’ in conjunction with the college of Augurs. The 
Augur generally turned his face to the south, and divided the 
heavens with his crosier into four regions. The most favourable 
quarter was the north-east, nearest to the eternal seat of the 
gods (at the north pole) and the rising of the stars. The spirit 





4 Gellius, Noct., Att., x.,15. Plut., Quest., Rom., 109.  Liv., v., 52 
§ Dionys., ii., 70. Plut., Num. xiii. 
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of the Greeks freed itself sooner from the bonds of this super- 
stition than that of the Romans: in later times, however, this 
part of religion only served as a means to work upon the feelings 
of the people, and the Augurs were men of the highest rank in 
the state. The goddess Vesta, whose sacred fire was always 
kept burning, was the symbol of true domestic felicity; she 
was never represented by sculpture or other image; but in the 
interior recess of the temple was preserved a true token of the 
favour of the gods, a figure which fell from heaven. No one 
but the Pontifex Maximus and the eldest vestal ever saw it: so 
much the more zealously did people enquire what it really was. 
It was probably nothing more than a meteoric stone, to which 
the force of imagination gave a definite form. There were four, 
and in later times six, noble virgins appointed to serve the 
goddess, and to maintain the sacred fire. They were presided 
over by a seventh. It was required of them that they should be 
between the ages of six and ten, without corporeal defects, and 
have a father and mother living. They had to live thirteen 
years in pure virginity, after which they could decline the vows 
of consecration, if they pleased, and marry. If the sacred fire 
went out, they were subject to be beaten with stripes, and it 
could only be rekindled by the pure rays of the sun. If the 
vow of chastity were broken by one of them, the seducer was 
stoned to death on the forum, and the fallen girl was starved to 
death in a subterranean chamber—a little bread, water, milk, and 
oil being allowed her and a burning lamp. She was in fact 
buried alive. It is a melancholy fact that the rigour of the 
punishment incited the disposition to offend. Thirteen cases of 
vows violated occur before the time of the emperor Domitian, 
who enforced the law upon a vestal virgin accused of having 
lapsed, but who denied the accusation up to the last moment. 
This institution of a class of unsullied virgins, which existed up 
to the times of the Christian emperors, honoured by numerous 
privileges, one of which was that if she met a condemned male- 
factor, his sentence was withdrawn or mitigated, was the ten- 
derest phenomenon of Roman heathenism. Their disappearance 
at length in the fourth century, paved the way for the founda- 
tion of nunneries. There was a marked difference, however, 
between the principles which governed these two classes of pious 
women. The vestalins prayed and sacrificed for the state; the 
nuns renounced originally all connection with the outer world, 
and retired within themselves. To Greek-Etruscan influence 
we owe the addition of a consort (Juno) and a daughter 
(Minerva) of Jupiter. The Tarquin kings of Rome built the 
temple of Jupiter on the Capitol, with three cells in juxta-posi- 
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tion, that of Jupiter being in the middle. Juno took the place of 
the old Bona Dea, and in her capacity of patroness of wedlock 
was greatly looked up to by the women of Rome. Her festival 
was on the first of March and was called Matronalia. 

The Minerva of the Romans is not the warlike Pallas of the 
Greeks, but the intelligent skilful daughter of Jupiter; she pre- 
sided over all kinds of mechanical industry, and at her feast, 
which was celebrated on the 20th of March and the four fol- 
lowing days, the school children of both sexes were gathered 
together along with the aged, and thus beheld a reflection of 
their own youth. 

A change took place at the time of the kings of Etruscan 
descent, through the erection of statues of the gods in the tem- 
ples, the offering of bloody sacrifices, and of the proclamation of 
futurity, and of the will of the gods by means of the inwards of 
animals. The great games in the circus, consisting of chariot 
races, were celebrated also at this time in honour of the three 
divinities of the capitol. Then began the admixture of foreign 
creeds. It must be remarked that the Etruscans were the peo- 
ple from whom the haruspices were always taken. While the 
Roman generals did not permit themselves to be entirely fettered 
by observances which they had in their power, they could not 
altogether disregard them, otherwise (as was the case with Julius 
Cesar), it was sure to turn out to their detriment.’ 

There still remains to be noticed an important element of 
the religion of the Romans—an element at first much contracted, 
but afterwards exercising a great influence upon individuals. 
This element is the religious veneration of certain practico-moral 
ideas as veritable divine realities; many of these divinities are 
female, as truth, hope, prudence, clemency, piety, modesty, 
concord, victory, and others. They had their consecrated altars 
and chapels, and among them a temple in Rome. Their ad- 
herents and worshippers were, however, chiefly a community, 
the individuals of which had at some important crisis of their 
lives received aid from these powers. And these powers them- 
selves are the expression of deep feeling in peculiar places and 
relations. A daughter, for example, long supplied her father 
(who was sentenced to death) with milk from her own breast ; 
when the secret was at last discovered, her filial piety excited 
wonder and sympathy,—the sentence was commuted—the place 
consecrated, and a sanctuary of piety founded. Again, the 
patrician ladies had an old sanctuary of modesty, where they 
occasionally met together for purposes of common devotion. 





+ Sueton., Vit., Ces., c. 81. 
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Virginia, a woman of patrician family, married Volumnius a 
plebeian. Such a marriage was at that time considered a stigma 
on the higher order, though it was legal; she was avoided by 
her old companions as if she had contracted the plague. A 
number of plebeian matrons soon met together, and she devoted 
a part of her house to religious purposes, and founded the sanc- 
tuary of plebeian pupicitia.! 

M. Marcellus contended at the Po against the Gauls: in a 
battle of doubtful issue he vowed a temple to honour and bravery, 
hoping and expecting to gain the battle by the aid of these 
powers. ‘Two temple cells were, on his proving victorious, built 
in juxta-position, so that the sanctuary of honour was gained 
after passing through that of bravery. 

Thus Rome contained a number of sanctuaries in recognition 
of the divine powers that act as guides and ennoblers of human 
life. Three different temples of concorp in Rome prove how 
often this goddess was invoked in the stormy commotions of the 
two political parties into which Rome was divided during the 
time of the republic. The approbation of the pontiffs was re- 
quired for the erection of these temples, but the priests were 
themselves citizens. Augustus, when he assumed the dignity of 
chief priest [pontifexr maximus], restored many temples of this 
kind which had fallen down, and indeed in the Ancyran inscrip- 
tion’ boasts of having done so. His wish was, evidently, not 
merely to restore the honour of families that had died out, but, 
also, following the dictates of his well-regulated mind, to restore 
the civic virtues. This disposition to honour unseen agencies, 
had its dark side also; it was found fault with by the more 
philosophical Romans,* but still maintained its existence. Prayers 
were offered to the destructive powers of nature as being in- 
cluded in the divine existence, not as any mark of honour 
towards them, but from a desire to be protected against them and 
to appease them. Hence there were three sanctuaries of rEBRIS 
(fever) in Rome, another to Ill-fortune; a chapel of Orbona or 
childlessness, where old persons whose only child lay sick, im- 
plored the forbearance of the dark divinity: none of these ideal 
deities had so many temples and altars in Rome as Fortune. 
Six sanctuaries of Fortune with various names were founded by 
the old king, Servius Tullius, whose own life was a most re- 
markable instance of the eccentric freaks of that wayward god- 
dess. The most in request of all was the very ancient temple of 
Fors Fortuna; of Fortune as Sheer Chance outside the town in 





é Liv., x., 23. Jj Sueton., August, 31st. 
* Cic., Leg., ii. 11; De Nat. Deorum, iii., 25. Plin., 2, 7. 
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the people’s garden, which had once belonged to Julius Cesar, 
and was still called Cesar’s garden ; the other side of the Tiber, 
in a neighbourhood where artizans dwelt as they do at this day. 
On the 24th of June everybody who had received a lucky wind- 
fall in the course of the year, and free people of the lowest order, 
and slaves either went on foot, or by river in boats crowned 
with wreathes and flowers. “It was thought no shame,” says 
Ovid, “to return home drunk on these occasions.” Thousands 
lay round the temple, forgot their wants in their confidence at 
the lucky accident, and then thought of the good old Servius, 
the son of a slave, but afterwards king of Rome, and a friend 
and henefactor of the poor. In this union of natural, political, 
and moral elements, the peculiarity of the Roman religion con- 
sisted at the time of the active existence of this people. The 
sacerdotal power, however, increased so as te preclude private 
devotion and the expulsion of foreign deities. The public wor- 
ship of strange gods—i.e., of gods not recognized by the senate, 
was forbidden at Rome. Nevertheless, as there was no definite 
teaching, and as the religious feeling of the Romans was very 
uncertain, the peculiarities of their religion gradually passed 
away. As Rome increased by the incorporation of new elements, 
she received new divinities. Thus the reception of the Latin 
Diana followed shortly after the admission of the Plebs. Other 
Greek gods came afterwards; as Mercury, the patron of mer- 
chants, and Ceres with her children Liber and Libera. Castor 
and Pollux were recognized by the Roman knights; Apollo was 
the angry god of the plague, or the salutary deity; there was 
AXsculapius from Epidaurus, Venus from Mount Eryx in Sicily, 
but without her tumultuous rout of followers ; lastly, Cybele, the 
great mother of the gods, as she was honoured at Pessinus in 
Lesser Asia, after she had long been admitted into Greece. Bel- 
lona—“ war,” is a Roman ideal divinity of the worser kind—to 
be avoided: she had an old temple outside the consecrated town 
wall, in the circus Flaminius. Connected with her in later times 
was the worship of the mighty Assyrian goddess of Comana, 
known by the Roman armies in Cappadocia. Thus strange kinds 
of worship poured in. It happened especially in seasons of dan- 
ger and difficulty, when the national courage sank low, and the 
prophetic books were opened, that the people were disposed to - 
look out for foreign deities as saviours. A wide distinction was, 
however, always maintained between the old Roman deities and 
these new importations. Public feast days with plays were only 
celebrated to the great mother of the gods Cybele.’ She was 





' The first plays were acted 191 B.c.  Liv., 36, 36. 
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thus honoured at the Megalesia, in April; and there were mas- 
querading and disguises, and a general holiday. In later times 
feasts were established in honour of Apollo and Ceres with scenic 
representations ; and literature owes to this Greek worship the 
existence and perfection of the Roman drama. But Diana, 
Castor and Pollux, Mercury, Adsculapius and Venus had no 
public feast days, and the fanatical worship of Bacchus was 
prohibited by order of law. The Roman Liber, the son of Ceres, 
is a quiet well-bred youth compared with the stormy Bacchus, 
and was a god of the culture of the land, who loved honey more 
than wine. His festival, on the 17th of March, was celebrated 
by the kitchen maids, who were crowned with ivy on this day, 
and baked honey cakes in the street." Secondly, the service of 
the strange deities remained so far foreign, that their priests, 
also, were generally foreigners. Ceres in Rome had a Greek 
priestess ; while, for the old worship provision was made in a 
different place. The fanatical service of Cybele and of Bellona 
took piace in an Asiatic manner, the priests wounding themselves 
so that the blood flowed from their bodies. But these priests 
were not Romans, but Gauls of Asia Minor—(Galatians of 
Phrygia). 

At last the Roman religion became impregnated with foreign 
elements, and could not maintain itself, as it had its origin not 
in divine teaching, but in an undefined feeling of the dependence 
of man upon a higher power. Mortal men were deified in later 
times; and this was the greatest reproach of the time of the 
Roman emperors. This disgraceful intermixture of human with 
divine had prevailed some centuries before in Asia Minor, and 
was of great antiquity in Egypt. At Rome, by especial decree, 
only deceased emperors were honoured with public worship; it 
was an Asiatic abomination to hold the living to be gods upon 
the earth, and never infected Rome. The Egyptian worship of 
Isis and Serapis, came into great request at Rome some time 
before the birth of Christ. The senate absolutely forbad it; the 
consuls several times forcibly suppressed it. Lucius Paullus, in 
B.c. 50, took an axe to break open the door of the temple, but 
found no labourers willing to co-operate. Ata later period it was 
in vain that attempts were made to coerce this religion.". There 
were too many orientals in Rome. In the time of the Caesars 
there were at Rome two double temples of Isis and Serapis, the 
one in the Campus Martius, beyond the Pantheon, the other on 
the Esquiline Hill in one of the most frequented quarters of 
Rome which took from that circumstance the name of Isis and 





™ Ovid, Fast., ii., 761. 
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Serapis. If we ask the question why Isis and Serapis recom- 
mended themselves so well to the people, the answer can only 
be that it was the teaching of immortality which was seen em- 
bodied in their ceremonial worship. Isis sought her murdered 
husband Osiris ; and all the faithful did so likewise, and afflicted 
themselves. She finds his scattered limbs, and the deceased 
Osiris stands renewed in youth as Serapis, and god of the world 
below,—a joy and consolation for all his followers. However 
much, or however little, this teaching was, it gave the initiated 
more confidence in the night-side of human existence, than the 
open and cheerful nature-worship of the later Romans. 

We cannot now follow out the downfall of heathenism and 
the change of the Roman religion into a new and higher order 
of things. Neither the Egyptian service of Isis, nor the Persian 
Mithras (the mediator between Ormuz and Ahriman, the good 
principle of light, and the evil one of darkness) triumphed over 
Roman heathenism: nor could Judaism overcome it. Chris- 
tianity most undoubtedly it was whose divine teaching achieved 
the victory. Yet the attempts of heathendom to mitigate and 
ennoble human life are not unworthy the deepest considerations.° 

H. F. W. 








THE “TE DEUM.” 


[The following notes are not intended to interfere with an 
interesting correspondence now going on in these pages; but 
rather to aid and to direct it. Most of these notes have been by 
us for some time, but we have added a little to them, and 
although mere fragments we give them here, because we cannot 
take a direct part in the correspondence respecting the “Te 
Deum.”] 


Amonc all the hymns of the Latin church there is no one so 
well known, so honoured, and so extensively used as the “Te 
Deum.” Its composition reminds us of the Psalms in the Old 
Testament, for like them it is not metrical in its arrangement. 
The separate versicles are of different lengths and of irregular 
construction. But it is at the same time pre-eminently Christian 





" However, attempts were made. For proof, see Tacitus, Annal., ii., 85. Ep. 
J. 8. LD. 

® We insert this article, somewhat ue from the original, as a pendant to 
one in our last number on “ Atheism.’—Eb. J. S. L. 
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in its language and spirit. Its noble and majestic cadence, its 
boldness and simplicity of expression, and its exultant spirit, 
distinguish it from all other compositions not of inspired origin. 
We do not wonder that inspiration has been claimed for it. This 
claim, however, it is not necessary for us to admit. Although 
so well known in its Latin form, and found in every edition of 
the Prayer Book, we present a copy of it in Latin and another in 
English. We quote the Latin from a Roman breviary of 1650. 


“Te Deum laudamus: te Dominum confitemur, 

Te eternum Patrem: omnis terra veneratur. 

Tibi omnes angeli: tibi cceli et universe potestates, 

Tibi cherubim et seraphim : incessabili voce proclamant, 

Sanctus, sanctus, sanctus; Dominus Deus Sabaoth. 

Pleni sunt coeli et terra: majestatis glorize tue. 

Te gloriosus apostolorum chorus, 

Te prophetarum laudabilis numerus, 

Te martyrum candidatus laudat exercitus. 

Te per orbemn terrarum, sancta confitetur ecclesia, 

Patrem immense majestatis, 

Venerandum tuum verum, et unicum Filium, 

Sanctum quoque Paraclitum Spiritum. 

Tu Rex gloriz Christe. 

Tu Patris sempiternus es Filius. 

Tu ad liberandum suscepturus hominem; non horruisti Virginis uterum. 
Tu devicto mortis aculeo: aperuisti credentibus regna celorum. 

Tu ad dexteram Dei sedes: in gloria Patris. 

Judex crederis esse venturus. 

Te ergo queesumus, tuis famulis subveni: quos pretioso sanguine redemisti. 
AXterna fac cum sanctis tuis: in gloria numerari. 

Salvum fac populum tuum Domine: et benedic hereditati tue. 

Et rege eos: et extolle illos usque in eternum. 

Per singulos dies, benedicimus te : 

Et laudamus nomen tuum in seculum: et in seeculum seculi. 

Dignare Domine, die isto: sine peccato nos custodire, 

Miserere nostri Domine: miserere nostri. 

Fiat misericordia tua Domine super nos: quemadmodum speravimus in te. 
In te Domine speravi: non confundar in eternum.” 


As thus arranged, the “Te Deum” consists of twenty-nine 
versicles ; whereas, if intended for responsive singing, the number 
should have been equal. The odd number can only be explained 
by supposing an interpolation, a real fault in the structure, or 
that the last verse was joined in by all. The last supposition 
may be correct, as there is a sudden change of persons from the 
plural to the singular. We simply throw out this as a sugges- 
tion. We may add that for numerari in verse 21, munerari is 
often read; but we think this is owing to an ancient clerical 
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error. There are some other various readings of slight import- 
ance, and the arrangements in the older copies is not always the 
same. 

We now give the “Te Deum” in its English version as it is 
to be found in the Book of Common Prayer. 


“TE DEUM LAUDAMUS. 


‘We praise thee, O God; we acknowledge thee to be the Lord. 

All the earth doth worship thee: the Father everlasting. 

To thee all angels cry aloud; the heavens, and all the powers therein. 

To thee cherubin and seraphin : continually do cry, 

Holy, holy, holy; Lord God of Sabaoth ; 

Heaven and earth are full of the Majesty: of thy Glory. 

The glorious company of the apostles: praise thee. 

The goodly fellowship of the prophets: praise thee. 

The noble army of martyrs: praise thee. 

The holy Church throughout all the world: doth acknowledge thee ; 

The Father: of an infinite Majesty ; 

Thine honourable, true: and only Son; 

Also the Holy Ghost: the Comforter. 

Thou art the King of Glory: O Christ. 

Thou art the everlasting Son: of the Father. 

When thou tookest upon thee to deliver man: thou didst not abhor the 
Virgin’s womb. 

When thou hadst overcome the sharpness of death: thou didst open the 
kingdom of heaven to all believers. 

Thou sittest at the right hand of God: in the glory of the Father. 

We believe that thou shalt come: to be our Judge. 

We therefore pray thee, help thy servants: whom thou hast redeemed 
with thy precious blood. 

Make them to be numbered with thy saints: in glory everlasting. 

O Lord, save thy people: and bless thine heritage. 

Govern them: and lift them up for ever. 

Day by day: we magnify thee ; 

And we worship thy name: ever world without end. 

Vouchsafe, O Lord: to keep us this day without sin. 

O Lord, have mercy upon us: have mercy upon us. 

O Lord, let thy mercy lighten upon us: as our trust is in thee. 

O Lord, in thee have I trusted: let me never be confounded.” 


It will be observed that the translation is not always exact. 
The rendering of “Te Deum laudamus,” by “ We praise thee, 
O God,” is incorrect. The verb governs both Te and Deum, 
and the nearest approach to this would be, either “Thee God 
we praise, or, “We praise thee as God.” Lower down, “ Praise 
thee”’ is repeated three times, whereas the Latin has Jaudat only 
once. “The noble army of martyrs” should be “The white- 
robed army of martyrs.” “Thou didst not abhor the Virgin’s 
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womb ” is a rendering fairly open to question ; the idea is, “didst 
not shudder at, and therefore shrink from.” In the following 
verse, “ Didst open the kingdom of heaven to all believers,” a 
word not in the Latin is introduced. Further on, we have “ This 
day” as a translation of die isto,—but this can be justified ; 
and in the last verse but one, “ our trust is in thee,” hardly 
represents speravimus in te. There is, however, nothing in 
the translation which detracts from its general merit as a fine 
and faithful exhibition of the original. Until we can mend our 
own language we shall continue to meet with difficulties in trans- 
lation, which are not readily overcome. 

With regard to the question of interpolation that has been 
raised, on critical grounds it might be dismissed with the simple 
remark that no trace of such an interpolation as is referred 
to can be found in extant copies. The supposed insertion con- 
sists of three verses : 


“The Father of an infinite Majesty, 
Thine honourable, true: and only Son, 
Also the Holy Ghost: the Comforter.” 


It is asserted that the hymn is perfect, i.e., gives a good sense 
without these: and that their introduction mars the unity of the 
piece; and also, that by their removal we get rid of the odd 
versicle. With regard to these points, let us observe that the 
omission of other verses would not affect the grammatical com- 
pleteness of the whole, nor be detected by persons previously 
unacquainted with it. Who, for instance, would consider the 
conclusion less abrupt if the last versicle were left out, than it 
is at present? The argument has no weight in cases of this 
description. That the unity of the piece is restored by removing 
this portion is fairly open to dispute; for surely the distinct 
recognition of the divine Trinity in such a hymn is not con- 
trary to unity. It is our firm conviction that the first thirteen 
lines are addressed to God the Father as such, and that the enu- 
meration with which they close is to be viewed as a confession 
of faith in some sort. The remaining portion may, with equal 
probability be regarded as addressed to Christ, God the Son. 
This is certainly the case to the twentieth verse, after which 
the terms are somewhat vague, and might be viewed as a 
general address to the Divine Being. In support of this opinion 
it might be alleged that much of this latter part is made up of 
quotations from the Psalms. In any case the notion of unity 
must not be pressed as though we were criticising a chorus by 
Sophocles or Aischylus. There are, however, facts which render 
it highly probable that this hymn is either the composition of 
more writers than one, or based upon more originals than one. 
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It is difficult, if not impossible, to defend its true originality : 
this has been seen by others, and therefore Herzog, in his Real 
Encyklopédie? holds that it is a Latin version of an oriental 
evening hymn in the Greek language, introduced and prepared 
by Ambrose, and introduced into Africa by Augustin. The 
Greek original he regards as of very early date, and refers to 
ancient hymns of a similar character to some extent. 

We cannot entertain the opinion that the ‘Te Deum” has 
any connexion with the practice of the Bithynian Christians, 
“carmen Christo quasi Deo dicere” of Pliny, for we must hold 
that his words refer rather to a custom than to a special com- 
position. There is no trace of any hymn resembling this till we 
come to the post apostolic age, although it is interesting to know 
that the earliest Christians delighted in psalmody. Routh gives 
us proofs of this in his Religuie Sacre. Thus Caius, who lived 
about a.p. 200, says that “ psalms and odes written by the faith- 
ful from the beginning celebrate Christ the Word of God, calling 
him divine.” Hippolytus also says, “I prepared your mouth to 
utter glorification and praise, and psalms and spiritual hymns.” 
The works of Clement of Alexandria contain a hymn of praise 
to Christ, but it has no resemblance to the “Te Deum.” The 
council of Antioch, in 269, brought as one of its accusations 
against Paul of Samosata, that “having abolished the psalms 
sung to our Lord Jesus Christ as modern, and the compositions 
of men of recent date, he brought women into the church on 
the great day of the Passover to sing psalms, though it made 
one shudder to hear them.” The council of Laodicea condemned 
the singing of psalms written by private persons in public wor- 
ship, which implies that there were psalms or hymns publicly 
sanctioned. Long before this, in the east, Harmonius the son 
of Bardesanes wrote hymns of an heretical tendency : in this he 
imitated Bardesanes his father. Valentinus,? Marcus the Mani- 
chan, Arius and other heretics did the same. Ephrem Syrus 
wrote orthodox hymns to counteract those of Bardesanes; and 
Philostorgius says that Arius wrote hymns for sailors, travellers 
and persons grinding at the mill. 

One of the most ancient Christian hymns, and which is sup- 
posed to go back to the second or third century, is as follows :— 


EVENING HYMN. 
* Joyful light of the holy glory of the Father immortal, heavenly, holy, 
blessed ; Jesus Christ! Coming to the setting of the sun, seeing the 
evening light, we praise the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Spirit of 
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God. Thou art worthy at all times to be praised by holy voices, Son of 
God, who givest life: wherefore the world glorifies thee.” 


Rowth, from whose text we translate this, quotes various 
early authorities to prove the primitive use of the doxology to 
the Holy Trinity, as in the “Te Deum.” 

In the ordinary Greek text of the Apostolical Constitutions 
there are three thanksgivings or hymns which deserve to be 
noticed. The first of these is the well-known morning hymn of 
the Greeks, which occurs with some variations in the Com- 
munion service, where it appears in the following form :— 


“Glory be to God on high, and in earth peace, good will towards 
men. We praise thee, we bless thee, we worship thee, we glorify thee, 
we give thanks to thee for thy great glory, O Lord God, heavenly King, 
God the Father Almighty. 

*O Lord, the only-begotten Son Jesu Christ; O Lord God, Lamb of 
God, Son of the Father, that takest away the sins of the world, have 
mercy upon us. Thou that takest away the sins of the world, have mercy 
upon us. Thou that takest away the sins of the world, receive our 
prayer. Thou that sittest at the right hand of God the Father, have 
mercy upon us. 

“For thou only art holy; thou only art the Lord; thou only, O 
Christ, with the Holy Ghost, art most high in the glory of God the 
Father. Amen.” ' 


The copy of this in the Constitutions is without the con- 
cluding doxology to the Trinity, and is also without some of the 
other clauses, but that it is the same there can be no doubt. 
Nor is it much more doubtful that it supplied some of the 
materials for the “Te Deum.” We shall have to return to this, 
but in the meantime we give the evening hymn from the Con- 
stitutions, with the exception of the Nunc dimittis by which it 
is followed :— 


* Young men, praise ye the Lord, praise the name of the Lord. We 
praise thee, we hymn thee, we bless thee for thy great glory. O Lord 
the King, the Father of Christ the spotless Lamb, who taketh away the 
sin of the world, praise becometh thee, the hymn becometh thee, glory 
becometh thee the God and Father, through the Son, in the most Holy 
Ghost, world without end. Amen.” 


In the next place we will give the morning hymn from the 
Constitutions, in order to place the whole before the eyes of the 
reader :— 


“Glory to God in the highest, and upon earth peace, among men 
good will. We praise thee, we hymn thee, we bless thee, we glorify thee, 
we worship thee, through the great High Priest, thee who art God the 
one unbegotten, the only inaccessible, for thy great glory, O Lord the 
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heavenly King, God the Father Almighty; Lord God the Father of 
Christ the spotless Lamb, who taketh away the sin of the world, receive 
our prayer; thou who sittest upon the cherubim ; for thou alone art holy ; 
thou alone art the Lord Jesus Christ of the God of every born creature, 
our King; through whom be glory to thee, honour and worship.” 


The Greek morning hymn in the Codex Alexandrinus 
belongs to these, and, indeed, with slight verbal variations, the 
former part is so like the one already given from the Com- 
munion service that it need not be repeated. The doxology is 
followed by a series of miscellaneous ejaculations exactly as in 
the “Te Deum.” The doxology itself ends with “ Amen,” and 
the hymn then proceeds :— 


‘Every day will I bless thee, and I will praise thy name for ever, and 
world without end. Vouchsafe, O Lord, that we may be kept this day 
also without sin. Blessed art thou O Lord the God of our fathers, and 
thy name is to be praised and glorified for ever. Amen. 

“Blessed art thou O Lord, teach me thy judgments; blessed art 
thou O Lord, teach me thy judgments; blessed art thou O Lord, teach 
me thy judgments. O Lord thou art a refuge unto us from generation to 
generation. I said, Lord have mercy upon me, heal my soul for I have 
sinned against thee. O Lord, to thee have I fled for refuge; teach me to 
do thy will, for thou art my God, for with thee is the fountain of life; in 
thy light shall we see light. Extend thy mercy to them that know thee.” 


The gradual development of these hymns from the simplest 
elements to the more elaborate construction is apparent. Any 
one who will compare them with one another will see what we 
mean. ‘Those who will compare the last of them with the 
“Te Deum”’ will not fail to trace the same order of thought 
and structure, and some of the very same expressions. Where, 
except here, did the writer of the “Te Deum” find the expres- 
sion, “vouchsafe, O Lord, to keep us this day without sin ?” 
Why, except because he had this hymn before his eyes, did he 
insert the doxology to the Trinity where it now stands? And it 
stands there because it was originally the conclusion of a shorter 
hymn. ‘The copy of the Greek hymn is found in a MS. written 
long before the “Te Deum” is heard of. 
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SACRED TREES. 


In the second chapter of the book of Genesis, the wise legislator 
of the Jews, having, in sacred characters, given a cosmographical 
sketch of the fundamental truths touching the creation of the 
world and of the human race, as preliminary to the history of 
a particular people, and to an especial dispensation, states that 
in a garden planted by the Lord for man’s reception, grew every 
tree that was pleasant to the sight, and good for food, and that 
in the midst of this garden grew two other trees, specified as 
“the tree of life,’ and the “tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil.” 

The sacred records take no further notice of the latter tree 
after man’s reported expulsion from this garden; but they men- 
tion the former tree as still furnishing the support of immortality 
in the paradise of righteous souls. 

Thus in the Apocalypse ii. 7, St. John, writing of what the 
Spirit of the Lord said unto him in his vision, has these words, 
“To him that overcometh will I give to eat of the tree of life, 
which is in the midst of the paradise of God.” And in another 
place (xxii. 2), speaking of the paradise and of the river of the 
water of life proceeding out of the throne of God and of the 
Lamb, he says, “ on either side of the river was there the tree 
of life, which bare twelve manner of fruits, and yielded her fruit 
every month, and the leaves of the tree were for the healing of 
the nations ;” and again, a little further on (xxii. 14), the same 
Spirit of the Lord declares, “ Blessed are they who do his com- 
mandments, that they may have right to the tree of life.” 

The fact of a certain tree of life being introduced at the 
commencement of the sacred records by one who had been care- 
fully educated in all the learning of the Egyptians, would, 
a priori, lead one to suppose that the Egyptians themselves pos- 
sessed a knowledge of such a tree, possibly as a part of the 
primitive credence of mankind, symbolically expressed, and that 
traces of it might be found on their monuments, and probably 
also on those of other nations; while the signification given to 
it at the close of the second canon, by one who, more than any 
other of our Lord’s disciples, treasured up his figurative philo- 
sophical and psychological phrases, would tend to confirm this 
conjecture, by shewing the enlarged application of the meaning. 

On the sacred monuments of the ancient Egyptians we do 
find a tree of life having a relation to the life in paradise, and 
furnishing therein the required support of immortality. The 
monuments of the ancient Assyrians also shew a sacred tree, 
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symbolical of the divine influence of the life-giving Deity. So 
also do those of the ancient Persians; and it was preserved by 
them, almost as represented on the Assyrian monuments, until 
the invasion of the Arabs. 

The Hebrews had a sacred tree which figured in their temple 
architecture along with the cherubim, it was the same sort of 
tree as that which had previously been in use among the Egyp- 
tians, and was subsequently, in a conventional form, adopted by 
the Assyrians and Persians, and eventually by the Christians, 
who introduced it in the mosaics of their early churches asso- 
ciated with their most sacred rites. This tree, which occurs 
also as a religious symbol on Etruscan remains, and was abbre- 
viated by the Greeks into a familiar ornament of their temple 
architecture, was the date palm, phenizx. dactylifera. 

But although the earliest known form of the tree of life on 
Egyptian monuments is the date palm, at a subsequent period 
the sycomore tree, the ficus sycomorus, was represented instead, 
and eventually even this disappeared, at least in some instances, 
and a female personification came in its place ; but the meaning 
was the same, the form only was altered. 

Besides the monumental evidence thus furnished of a sacred 
tree, a tree of life, there is an historical and traditional evidence 
of the same thing, found in the early literature of various na- 
tions, in their customs, and popular usages. 

For although in the migrations of the human race, the sacred 
tree underwent, in accordance with new localities, changes; yet 
the meaning of it, and the religious notions associated with it, 
retained their primitive character; so much so, that even in 
recent times, and in Christian countries, it has been difficult 
entirely to eradicate from the popular mind the devotional feel- 
ing associated with it. 

Thus the sacred tree became the oak, the ash, the fig tree, 
the plane tree, the pine; and in the veneration paid to trees, 
both in Europe and in Asia, under the supposition that those 
of beautiful growth were more especially the favourites of deity, 
and the haunts of blessed spirits, or even of God himself, which 
notion the Bible in some places countenances, any tree pre- 
eminently distinguished by its majesty and grace became the 
object of religious reverence. 

There might be an innate appreciation of the beautiful and 
the grand in this impression, conjoined with the conception of a 
more sublime truth, and the first principles of a natural the- 
ology ; but, in most instances, it would appear rather to have 
been the result of an ancient and primitive symbolical worship, 
at one time universally prevalent. 
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The most generally received symbol of life is a tree, as also 
the most appropriate; and as we recognize two different forms 
of life, a spiritual life, the life of the soul, and a physical life, 
the life of the body, so these may be represented either by two 
trees, as sometimes found, or in reference to universal life, by 
one tree alone. 

On the zodiac of Dendera, preserved in the national library 
at Paris, are two symbolical trees placed opposite to each other, 
phonetically they stand for the west and the east, but sym- 
bolically they appear to signify much more. The west was 
regarded as the land of truth and of civilized religion; it was 
Egypt in contradistinction to India and China, where a worship 
of the vital force, as manifested in nature, had taken the place of 
a more spiritual doctrine. In the first of these symbols we 
have the palm tree, the early sacred tree of Egypt, surmounted 
by the ostrich feather, the symbol of truth; in the second we 
have a tree putting forth a pair of leaves, and surmounted by 
the conventional Siva symbols, indicating the generative force of 
nature manifested in the life of animals and plants.* 


Tue Sacrep Asu. 

As a symbolical tree of universal life, the ash yggdrasill, the 
mundane tree of the Scandinavian mythology, claims the pre- 
eminence. It is described in the Eddas, as the greatest and 
best of trees. Its triple root reaches to the mythic regions of 
the frost-giapts and the Asir, and penetrates to the nebulous 
Niflheim. Its majestic stem overtops the heavens, and its 
branches fill the world. It is sprinkled with the purest water, 
whence is the dew that falls in the dales, and its life-giving 
energy, is diffused throughout all nature. 

At its foot is the undar fountain, where sit the three noons, 
or fates, time past, time present, and time to come; these give 
runic characters and laws to men, and fix their destinies. Here 
is the most holy of all places where the gods assemble daily in 
council, with All-Father at their head. 

These three noons have a certain analogy to the three 
mythic Persian destinies seated by the fountain of perennial 
life; and the tree itself is evidently a symbol of that inscrutable 
power which is the life of all things; thus representing under 
an arborescent form the most ancient theory of nature, ana- 
logous to that personified in the Indian Parvati, the goddess of 
life and reproduction, in the Egyptian Jsis, and in the figure so 








* These symbols, as here represented, are a crescent-shaped cavity resting on 
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a rectangular base, and from which rises an elongated cone. 
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frequently met with in the museums of Italy, called “ Diana of 
the Ephesians,” a variety of the Indian Maya. 

In the Chinese sacred books “the Taow (the divine reason, 
or wisdom) preserves the heavens and supports the earth: he is 
so high as not to be reached, so deep as not to be followed, so 
immense as to contain the whole universe, and yet he penetrates 
into the minutest things.”’ The sacred ash of the Scandina- 
vians, is a symbol of the Chinese Taou. 


Tue Sacrep Oak. 


Among the Teutonic race, the oak was the sacred tree, as 
also among the Kelts, the primitive inhabitants of Palestine, the 
Hebrew patriarchs, and the early Greeks. 

The Keltic magi, or Druids, the priests of the religion of the 
oak (deru), regarded this tree as symbolical, or even representa- 
tive, of the Almighty Father. Under it was the sanctum ; here 
they performed their most solemn rites, and no sacrifice could 
be offered up, until the leaves of this tree, as a sort of propitia- 
tion, had been strewed upon the altar. 

In their veneration for the oak, the Hebrew patriarchs so 
much resembled the Druids, that the religion of the oak among 
the latter has been ascribed to a more ancient practice of it 
among the former.’ 

We read in Genesis (xii. 6, 7) that when Abraham entered 
the land of Canaan, God appeared to him under an oak, the oak 
of Moreh, to promise the possession of the country to his pos- 
terity; and also that the Lord appeared to Abraham in the 
oaks, or at the oak of Mamre, as it is in the Hebrew, but not in 
our translation (Gen. xviii. 1). It was under an oak, the oak 





» According to the Indian myths, the Trimourti is sometimes figured as a 
tree with three branches, each of which is radiant with a central sun. To shew 
how the idea of a tree pervaded the metaphysical conceptions of the Hindoos is 
shewn in the following passage from M. Guiniaut’s work, Religions de l’ Antiquité, 
vol. i., p. 147, ‘Quand se furent formés les quatorze mondes avec axe qui les 
traverse, et au-dessous le mont Calaya, alors parut sur le sommet de ce dernier 
le triangle, Yoni, et dans l’Yoni le Lingam, ou Siva Lingam. Ce Lingam (arbre 
de vie) avait trois écorces: la premiére et la plus extérieure était Brahmd, celle 
du milieu Vichnou, la troisiéme et la plus tendre Siva; et, quand le trois dieux 
se furent détachés, il ne resta plus dans le triangle que la tige nue; désormais 
sous le garde de Siva.” 

See a dissertation on the antiquity of China in “A Complete View of the 
Chinese Empire.” London, 1798. 

© See Dickenson’s dissertation, De Origine Druidium, contained in his learned 
little volume printed at Oxford in 1655, where we read, “ Porrd igitur queeras 
unde querna iste religio nata est? Nimirum é quercubus Mamre: sub quibus 
olim viri sanctissimi (penes quos, tum rei divine faciend, tum justitiz adminis- 
trande cura fuit) religiosissimé degebant: quarum umbra simul Abrahame domi- 
cilium, Deoque templum ‘prebuit,” p. 190. Dr. Stukeley, who wrote about a 
century after, adopted this opinion. 
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by Sichem, that Jacob buried, as in a consecrated place, the 
images and earrings of his household, forfeited to God (Gen. 
xxxv. 4). That this was a holy place is shewn by Joshua here 
setting up a stone of memorial under the oak which was in the 
sanctuary of the Lord, thus the Hebrew and the Vulgate “ que 
erat in sanctuario Domini’? (Joshua xxiv. 26). It was also 
under an oak that the angel, or as some understand, and the 
Vulgate more correctly renders it, God himself conversed in a 
visible form with Gideon (Judges vi. 11—21). 

It would appear therefore, that the oak in Palestine was 
regarded as the emblem of a divine covenant, and indicated the 
religious appropriation of any stone monument erected beneath 
it—and that it was also symbolical of the divine presence, 
possibly from association. 

It is worthy of remark that the same Hebrew word (7x) 
which signifies oak means an oath also, and that the root of this 
word is (x) mighty, or strong, the origin of the name of the 
Deity in many ancient languages.’ 

Among the Greeks, the oak of Dodona was the seat of the 
oldest Hellenic oracle, whose priests sent forth their declarations 
on its leaves. The oak thus distinguished, on the shores of the 
Mediterranean, was the Quercus Ilex, in northern regions, and 
colder climates, the Quercus Robur. 

The monarch of trees in our northern flora, as indicative of 
living strength and power, was an appropriate symbol of the 
living God, but in process of time, the Druids converted this 
symbol into an incipient idol. 

The boughs were cut off, and two of the larger ones being 
fixed at right angles into the stem, the form of a cross was pro- 
duced, or a figure having a rude semblance to a man; on the 
top of this was inscribed THavu (@éos), and on the arms the 
Keltic Trinity, Hesus, Betenvus, and Taaramis, a triad corre- 
sponding apparently with the Scandinavian Trinity, Opin, 











4 “Seripsit quoqué omnia verba hee in volumine legis Domini: et tulit 
lapidem, posuitque eum subter quercum que erat in sanctuario Domini.” 

* Consult on the subject Bates’s Critica Hebrea, Gousset’s Hebrew Lexicon, 
Parkhurst, etc., 2; bx, Al or Ail, for the» (jod) is here servile, and may be 
dropped or not, is Gop; and the root word of Gop in its various forms, significant 
of power and might. The word whether written 5x or bx, or Dox or DPR, is ap- 
plied to persons and creatures which have power or virtue in them, or are robust 
and strong. Jacob Gousset observes ‘‘4, Dei nomen est, et solet sumi non ut 
simplex ejus designatio, sed quasi respiceret aliquid speciale attributum, nempe 
fortitudinem vel robur, et idcirco vertitur Deus fortis, scilicet 4, deduci a rad: 
‘ns’? 4, according to Parkhurst, “ expresses the omnipresence of God, 1.¢., the 
universal extension ;” but he will not presume to say “of his substance,” but 
of his knowledge and power,” according to the awful questions in Jer. xxiii. 
23, 24, “Do not I fill heaven and earth? saith Jehovah.” Compare 1 Kings 
viii, 27; Psalm exxxix. 7—12. 
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Batver, and Tuor. Hesus or Esus was the mighty one; 
Belenus (Bel or Baal) the Lord, corresponding to Apollo—and 
Tharamis was the power of the moving heavens, or he who 
directs the atmospheric phenomena, rain, wind, thunder, etc., 
the same as Thor, the thunderer, and the Jove of the Greeks. 
The conquests of the Keltic race were pre-historic; but the 
name Hesus, as a god of war and leader of a conquering race is 
sufficiently characteristic, if the derivation of Middleton be 
correct, that it was from Eas or Es, a torrent or cataract, to 
which the Romans added the termination ws, thus making Esus, 
or Hesus, the irresistable. Such also was Odin, the god of 
battles, to the conquering race of Scandinavia; and such must 
needs be the Deity worshipped by nations whom the spirit of 
conquest urges to the acquisition of territory, for if they put 
their trust in any God at all, it is in one who is with them, and 
helps them to overthrow their enemies.—Jehovah is occasionally 
thus mentioned in the sacred books of the Jews, and thus the 
God of the Assyrians is figured on the bas-reliefs from Nimroud. 
Belenus, like Balder, is a beneficent deity delighting in sun- 
shine, and in doing good; but the three are to be considered 
only as different forms, or diversities of acting, of the One, who 
in the sunbeam is Balder, rejoicing the heart ; in the thunder is 
Thor, whose word is “like a hammer that breaketh the rock in 
pieces” (Jer. xxiii. 29); and who, when he overthroweth his 
enemies, is Odin, or Mars. 

In Germany, as in England, the oak was long regarded as a 
sacred tree ; solemn assemblies were held beneath it, and decrees 
were often dated “sub quercubus,” or “sub annosa quercu’! 
Shakespeare mentions the oak as sacred to Jove.’ 

* And rifted Jove’s stout oak 
With his own bolt.” 


In later times, or perhaps even then, they were synonymous 
with “gospel trees.’ Herrick, in his Hesperides, has an allu- 
sion to this.— 

* Dearest bring me under that holy-oke, or gospel tree, 
Where (though thou see’st not) thou may’st think on me, 
When thou yearly go’st processioning.” 


Holy-oak was still a household word in our language during 
the last century. 


Tue MistLeror. 


But however sacred the oak may have been among the Keltic 
nations, the mistletoe that grew upon the oak would seem to 








/ See Keysley’s Antiquitates Septentrionales et Celtice. s Temp. v. i. 
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have been still more so. The Persians and Massagetae, no less 
than the Druids, are said by Borlase, to have regarded the 
mistletoe, the “all-heal” of our pagan ancestors, as something 
divine. Virgil describes it as the golden branch. 
* Aureus et foliis et lento vimine ramus 
Junoni infernze dictus sacer. . .”” 


growing on the tree of deep shade, Jupiter’s sacred oak, and 
alone affording a safe passport to the infernal regions. Charon, 
when he saw it, became silent, for it betokened an authority 
higher than his own, and with inward admiration he regarded 
this ‘ venerabile donum,” as though it had foreshadowed the ex- 
pectancy of all nations, “longo post tempore visum.” 

The Druids gathered the sacred mistletoe of the oak at yule 
tide, this annual ceremony was a very high festival, and was 
accompanied with sacrifices and a sacred banquet. 

The circumstance of the mistletoe being found growing on 
the oak, was that which gave it value, shewing that God had 
accepted it. When cut with the golden sickle, it was received 
with extreme reverence on a white cloth, extraordinary life- 
giving powers were ascribed to it, and great importance was 
attached to receiving a portion of it—that all this had a mean- 
ing, there can be no doubt—Dr. Stukeley* says that it was laid on 
their altars, as an emblem of the salutiferous advent of Messiah, 
and adds that the custom of the Druids was still in his time 
preserved in the north, “and was lately at York: on the eve of 
Christmas-day they carry mistletoe to the high altar of the 
cathedral, and proclaim a public and universal liberty, pardon 
and freedom to all sorts of inferior and even wicked people at 
the gates of the city towards the four quarters of heaven.” 
Mistletoe still retains a popular place in our Christmas festivities, 
though its sacred meaning has been forgotten. 

The learned Warburton was of opinion that Virgil in the 
story of the descent of Aineas to the infernal regions, intended 
to convey to the reader a description of the Eleusinian mysteries, 
derived from those of Isis, in which was carried a golden branch. 
Severus states that many doctrines in the Greek mysteries were 
delivered in the profound learning of the Egyptians. Virgil 
describes Aineas as being instructed in the Orphic theology of 
an omnipresent universal mind, which is the life of all things. 

* Principio ccelum ac terras, camposque liquentes, 
Lucentemque globum Lune, Titaniaque Astra, 
Spiritus intus alit, totamque infusa per artus 





" Medallic History of Marcus Aurelius Valerius Carausius. 
* An, 1. vi. 724—7. 
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Mens agitat molem, et magno se corpore miscet. 
Inde hominum pecudumque genus, viteeque volantum, 
Et que marmoreo fert monstra sub eequore pontus. 


This primitive theology found no less in sacred than in pro- 
fane writers, dressed up in the fantastic imagery of the north, 
became the pictorial Scandinavian myth, known as the ash ygg- 
drasill, or the tree of universal life. 

The rites which Virgil relates to have been performed by 
fEneas in honour of Proserpine, and to procure her favour, are 
considered by many, to have been similar to those practised by 
the Druids. And we have the authority of Strabo for the fact, 
that there was an island near Britain, supposed to be Anglesea, 
where the same rites were performed to Ceres and Proserpine, 
as were used in Samothrace, so celebrated for the sanctity of its 
asylum, and the mysterious worship of the Cabiri. 


Curistmas TREE. 


The Christmas-tree, or Christ-baum of our German neigh- 
bours, has by some been regarded as the modern diminutive of 
the Scandinavian yggdrasill, but the birth-place of the Christ- 
mas-tree, is Egypt, and its origin is long anterior to the Chris- 
tian era. It was a popular notion that the palm-tree put forth 
a shoot every month, and a spray of this tree, with twelve 
shoots on it, was used in Egypt, at the time of the winter 
solstice, as a symbol of the year completed. Egyptian associa- 
tions are still mingled with the custom of the Christmas-tree ; 
there are as many pyramids as trees used in Germany, in the 
celebration of Christmas, by those whose means do not admit of 
purchasing trees and their concomitant tapers. 

In the vision of St. John, the tree beheld growing by the 
side of running water, and which bears twelve manner of fruits, 
yielding her fruit every month, and whose leaves were for the 
healing of the nations, was evidently meant for the date palm, 
the leaves of which when blanched were used for writing on. 

Trees have always been favourite images with prophets and 
poets—in the sacred writings they are put for nations and 
persons—thus the prophet Ezekiel (xxxi. 3, 8, 9) speaking of 
the Assyrians and their king, says, “The Assyrian was a cedar 
in Lebanon with fair branches, the cedars in the garden of God 
could not hide him, the fir-trees were not like his boughs, and 
the chesnut-trees were not like his branches; nor any tree in 
the garden of God was like unto him in his beauty. I have 





J See a letter from Berlin in The Times, Dee. 25th, 1855. 
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made him fair by the multitude of his branches; so that all the 
trees of Eden that were in the garden of God envied him.” 

We here have the authority of a prophet of Israel, that by 
the garden of God, or Eden, is meant the populous and fertile 
country of the dominant oriental nations, who were the trees in 
that garden, and their families and populations, the branches 
and leaves. 

Isaiah (Ixi. 3) speaks of “Trees of righteousness, the plant- 
ing of the Lord that he might be glorified.” And St. Jerome, 
in his third homily on the Canticles, says “Omnes igitur 
homines, arbores dicuntur, sive bonz, sive male. 

Under the form of a tree, Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, 
is figured to himself in his dream (Dan. iv, 10O—12) ; and it was 
also the favourite figure used by our Lord when addressing 
himself to men in reference to their works. 

Christ also represents himself as a tree “I am the vine, ye 
are the branches”—and it is to a tree—the cross of Christ— 
that the Christian looks up for his salvation—the cross being 
identified with him who suffered on it. 


Or Sacrep Groves. 

Most nations, if not all, would appear, at some time or 
other, to have had a sacred tree, and from the worship of sacred 
trees, to have proceeded to the adoration of idols formed from 
their wood. This was the opinion of Winkleman and Caylus, 
it was also held by Pausanias, and is alluded to in the Bible 
(Isaiah xl. 29.) 

The first temple mentioned in Bible history is a grove which 
Abraham planted when he settled for a time at Beersheba, and 
there called on the name of the Lord (Gen. xxi. 33). 

The learned and ingenious Doctor Stukeley, in the first of 
his discourses on the vegetable kingdom, delivered in St. 
Leonard’s church on Whit-sunday, 1760, speaks of this temple 
as “that famous oak grove of Beersheba, planted by the illus- 
trious prophet and first Druid Apranam: and from whom our 
celebrated British Druids came, were of the same patriarchal 
reformed religion, and brought the use of sacred groves to 
Britain.””* 

The use, however, of groves for religious purposes, and of 
stones of covenant connected with trees, did not originate with 





k See Palwographia Sacra. Dr. Stukeley in his Hesiol, sive Origines Brit- 
tanice, having ascertained, as he tells us, that the British were of oriental ex- 
traction, and that the druids, their priests, were of the first and patriarchal 
religion, adds, “in the course of my studies I made large researches into the 
particulars of that first religion which I found to be the same as Christianity.” 
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Abraham, who in planting a grove and there calling on the name 
of the Lord, only followed the established usage of countries 
which either had not, with the Egyptians, arrived at the era of 
architecture, or whose religious notions did not permit them to 
worship the Diety in temples made with hands. 

Among the Kelts, as also among the Germans and the Scan- 
dinavians, groves consecrated by the reverence of ages, and by 
the continuance of primitive usages, were the only public places 
of worship resorted to. So universally, in fact, were groves and 
woods dedicated to religious purposes, that among the Greek 
and Latin writers the words Gdcos and lucus (a grove) imply 
consecration. 

From the reported apparitions of divine beings beneath 
trees, and the belief in their actual presence which prevailed, 
it was held that angels and men might familiarly converse to- 
gether, came, in all probability, the custom of consulting oracles 
beneath trees, as also the worship still associated with them in 
the east: and to this source may be traced the superstitious 
notion touching the spirits that inhabit trees, and the sprightly 
fairies who sometimes dance beneath. 

Pliny remarks’ that even in his time the rustics observing 
ancient usages, dedicated to the deity any tree of pre-eminent 
beauty or excellence. In Herodotus” we read that Xerxes with 
his army proceeding to Sardis, met on his way with a plane-tree, 
which, on account of its beauty, he presented with an offering 
of golden ornaments, and left a guard of honour to protect them. 
On one of the bas-reliefs from Koyunjik, in the British Museum, 
we may sce the king of Assyria in his chariot devoutly saluting 
a tall palm-tree that stands by the way side. 


Sacrep BusHEs In PERsIA. 


Travellers in Persia inform us, that throughout the country 
the natives address themselves to sacred trees (dracte fasels), 
and that even the Mohammedans, who would shudder at any 
imputation of idolatry, believe that in their addresses and offer- 
ings to them, they only invoke the true God, the great Creator. 
In Sir William Ouseley’s Travels in the East,” we find it stated 
that “many an aged bush has been exalted into a dirakhti fézel’ 
from the fancied appearance of fire glowing in the midst of it, 
and then suddenly vanishing.” 

Very old plane-trees are especially venerated, a circumstance 
which can excite no wonder, for the plane-tree (platanus orientalis) 





' Nat. Hist., 1. xii. ™ |, vii. 31. 
" Vol. i., Appendix ix. 
* This name, according to Chardin, implies “ the excellent tree.” 
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is one of the noblest of oriental trees, the admiration alike of 
poets and philosophers.” 

Maimonides, in his tract on idolatry, alludes to the adoration 
of trees by the Israelites (Jer. ii. 20) ; and it was from out of a 
burning bush that Moses heard the voice of the Lord, and 
received the injunction to put off his shoes, for that the place 
was holy ground. 

In that magnificent Psalm (xxix), in which the rushing wind, 
the roaring waters, the lightning and the tempest, are by a 
bold, yet true figure of speech, called the voice of the Lord, we 
read, in our authorized version, following the vulgate (v. 9), 
“The voice of the Lord maketh the hinds to calve, and dis- 
covereth the forests.” According to Lowth and others, the 
Hebrew word rendered “hinds” should have been rendered 
oaks, and the passage more correctly translated would be “ The 
voice of the Lord maketh the oaks to tremble, and layeth bare 
the forests’—from the second part of this verse “and in his 
temple doth every one speak of his glory,” we perceive the 
intimate association, in the mind of the writer, between the voice 
of the Lord, the rushing wind among the oaks, and his glory in 
the temple, the one being as sacred as the other. 

Mr. Bruce mentions in his travels, that in Abyssinia, the 
wanzy-tree is avowedly worshipped as God, and Mr. Salt has 
confirmed this statement. In Arabia, Africa, India, China, and 
Japan, certain trees are reported to be still worshipped, and 
deity is believed to be seated on the summit of the trunk, or 
sufficiently near, that the attendant spirits below can readily 
transmit to him the prayers offered up by the faithful. This 
notion admits of a satisfactory explanation—these trees of 
grateful shade having been the resort of pious men for prayer 
and meditation, obtained thereby a certain sanctity : God who is 
ever present to hear prayer, was thus intimately associated with 
them, as he is by many Christians with the interior of churches ; 
and ministering spirits, ideal personifications present only to 
pious minds, became, by imagination, transformed into objective 
realities. In an engraving given by Mr. Fergusson, in his Pic- 
turesque illustrations of Ancient Architecture in Hindoostan of 
the gateway at Sanchee, on one of the panels of the gate, is 
represented the worship of a tree, it is placed on an altar, before 
it devotees are prostrating themselves in prayer, while angels 
with crowns of glory are floating in the air above; it is just 
such a scene as a fevered imagination might picture to itself 
before the high altar of a Roman Basilica; and such as Chris- 





r See Mr. Urquhart’s Spirit of the East. 
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tian painters, who love the poetry of their art, are wont to re- 
present ; we have only to substitute the cross for the tree, and 
the resemblance would be complete. 

We may call to mind the remark of our Lord to Nicodemus, 
*‘ when thou wast under the fig-tree I saw thee,” and the con- 
viction which in consequence Nicodemus felt that Christ was 
God. The impression on the mind of the youthful Jacob 
when he awoke from his dream and exclaimed, “Surely the 
Lord is in this place, and I knew it not,” is one which would 
naturally occur to many who, slumbering beneath the grateful 
shade of umbrageous trees, had seen in their dreams a glimpse of 
the visionary world, and the locality, at least to them, would 
henceforth become sacred. 

Sir William Ouseley relates from a manuscript chronicle, 
composed by Tabri in the ninth century, that at Najraén in 
Yemen, outside the city, stood a date-tree, to which on a certain 
day in each year, all the people went to hold a solemn festival, 
and having assembled about it, covered it with garments of rich 
embroidery, and brought to it all their idols, and laid them 
under it, and having gone in procession round about it, and 
offered up prayers and paid reverence to it, returned again to 
the city. The same author, in a note, has the following passage 
—‘An ingenious writer having mentioned some Indian and 
Japanese symbols of the divinity, adds ‘arboris truncum in 
cujus summitate sedet supremus Creator Deus. Aliud quiddam 
esset observatione dignum: sed ego ¢runcum arboris meditor, 
ete.’ At sive Japonenses, sive Indos, sive Tibetanos adeas, 
ubique tibi occurret virentis arboris religio, ob symbola forsan 
creationis, et conservationis rerum recepta, atque retenta.’” 
The figure of Nutpe, or the goddess of the divine life, which 
the Egyptians represented in their sepulchral monuments as 
seated among the branches of the tree of life in the paradise of 
Osiris, was purely symbolical; it was not the deity, but was figu- 
rative of the divine sustenance of the immortal soul. 


Sacrep Trees 1N INDIA AND JAPAN, AND THE ANCIENT 
Hinpoo Fairu. 

The worship of the bo-tree, or peepul, the ficus religiosa, 
enters largely into the mysteries 6f the Buddha faith, and did 
from an early period, as we find it represented in the caves at 
Cuttah. Under this tree Vishnu was born, the second person in 
the Brahminical Trinity, which was considered to be the most 
ancient on record, until the discovery of still earlier triads on 





4 Georg., Alphab. Tibetan. p. 142. 
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the monuments of Egypt. It consists of Brahma the creator, 
Vishnu the preserver or saviour, and Siva the transformer, which 
are the three interchangeable attributes of the great first intel- 
lectual cause Brahm. These personifications form the Trimourti, 
which is expressed liturgically by the very sacred name auM or 
om, and adored under the symbol of the waterlily. 

All that we know of the ancient faith of India, anterior to 
the advent of Buddha, the ninth incarnation of Vishnu, is to be 
found in the Vedas, probably compiled about twelve or thirteen 
centuries before Christ, or a little earlier; and in what may be 
gathered from the institutes of Menu, which are some five or 
six centuries later: in these there is a form of salutation 
addressed to the gods of great trees. 

Mr. Colebrooke, in his essay on the Vedas, states that “the 
real doctrine of the whole Indian Scripture, is the unity of the 
deity in whom the universe is comprehended.” A profound and 
solemn conception which has been the philosophical faith of 
man from the earliest known period of his written history. It 
was the doctrine of the Egyptian mysteries, and of the Orphic 
theology ; was held by prophets and philosophers, by poets sacred 
and profane, and was embodied by the northern imagination 
under the figure of the mundane tree. 

The Aboriginal people of India are the Tamul tribes; the 
Sanscrit speaking people were strangers to that land, they were 
the conquering race and came across the Indus many centuries 
before the Christian era; bringing with them in their Vedantic 
lore, the traditions and the religion of that great central source 
of nations from which the Persians, and probably the Medes, 
migrated to the south, and the European races to the west. Dr. 
Albert Weber, in his Academische Vorlesungen iiber indische Lite- 
raturgeschichte, remarks that the commencement of the Vedic 
civilization certainly reaches back to a time when the Indo 
Aryans still lived as one people with the Persic Aryans—pro- 
bably this may have been in Bactria about 1500 s.c. The 
decyphering of the great arrow-headed inscription at Behistun 
shewed that it was an old form of Persian, closely allied to the 
Vedic sanscrit of India on the one hand, and to the Zend on 
the other. 

The religion of India, like that of other countries, has had its 
revolutions. The religion of Brahma was of a more metaphysical 
character than the worship of nature-gods which preceded it, or 
than that which followed it, when Siva brought in the adoration 





* Mr. Fergusson considers the Kali yug, 3101 B.c., and which appears to be 
a fixed historical date, to represent, whether correctly or not, the first irruption 
of the Sanscrit races into Hindostan. 
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of the vital force under the symbol of the Lingam, and the 

belief in the eternity of matter. "Next came Vishnu, who put 

down the orgies by which the former had been disgraced, and 
restored in great part the purity of the Brahminical cultus. 

—* or the word of divine reason made flesh, succeeded 
im.’ 

The father of the founder of Buddhism, Suddhdédana, was 
the last of a long line of solar princes reduced to the sovereignty 
of a petty principality. His son Sakya Muni was the sage, 
and the reformer of the Brahminical system. 

He simplified the theological teaching, and broke down the 
partition wall between the priests and the people. He did not 
recognize the institution of castes ; according to him, all without 
exception were invited to receive the Word, and its benefits 
were conferred without distinction of persons. When the Budd- 
hists were subsequently driven out of India by the Brahmins, 
some took refuge in Ceylon, others spread themselves over the 
Chinese empire, Birmah, and Japan. Buddhism has its meta- 
physical as well as its moral teaching, and is more philosophical 
than religious. 

Buddhist metaphysics recognize an active intelligent principle 
equivalent to the Logos or divine wisdom, of which the sage, 
Buddha, was the impersonation, and a plastic producing prin- 
ciple called Dharma, the result of whose union is the multitu- 
dinous phenomena of the external world known as Sangha. 

The first or intelligent principle may be regarded as prior 
and superior to the second, or co-existing with it from all eternity ; 
hence there are two theories in the schools. But as the object 
of all holiness and metaphysical speculation in the Indian 
theology, whether Buddhist or Brahminical, is the return of the 
soul to God, who gave it, and reabsorption into the divine 
essence, whereby individuality is annihilated, in other words, the 
obtaining Nirvana, there is little or no practical difference 
between these theories. 

Among the titles given to Buddha, are those of omniscient, 
immaculate, saviour, comforter, and deity of felicitous advent. 

The moral code of the Buddhists seems quite unexceptional. 
Their decalogue is less special than that of Moses. The com- 
mand to speak the truth, is not omitted, but is as positive as 
the command not to kill, nor to steal, nor to commit adultery. 
It also commands to abstain from hasty language, and from idle 





* The advent of Buddha has been differently stated, some authorities, with 
Sir William Jones, give 1027 B.c. as the year of his birth; others, 1022; and 
947 B.c., or 942, or even 536 B.c., as the year of his death. 

* He was king of Magadha in South Behar and Maya. 
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and superfluous words, a precept insisted upon only in the gospel 
of our Lord, and in the moral code of the ancient Egyptians. 
Along with the latter, and the Kelts, the Buddhists recognized 
the transfiguration of the soul." 

In Ceylon, where the doctrine of Buddha is believed to be 
the purest, he is known as Godama. 

The form of Buddhism which still exists in India, is called 
Jaina, and is a mixture of Buddhism and Brahminism. But 
the mass of the people are devout adherents either of Siva or 
Vishnu. In the philosophical doctrine of two principles, an 
intellectual and a material, and the impregnation of the latter 
by the former, we have again the primitive theology or cosmo- 
graphy of the Bible, in which the “spirit of God” is described 
as brooding over the waters of chaos, making them pregnant by 
his influence.—With this, the cosmo-theology of Orpheus, and 
that of the Druids, also agree—Among the ancient Egyptians, 
the creating power of deity received a distinctive impersonation, 
and became Pthah; the “spirit of God” that moved on the 
face of the waters was named Na or Nim. 

The Buddhists have also their sacred trees, which are said to 
be numerous in China and Japan. In Ceylon, there is the 
bogaha or god’s tree, a title synonymous with the shejeret allah, 
or god’s tree of the Arabs, and probably with the diu-dar, or 
demon tree of the Persians, which resembles the Indian fir. 
Captain Wilford, in an article in the tenth volume of the Asiatic 
Researches, says that the tree of life and knowledge, or the 
jambu tree, in the Buddhist maps of the world, is always repre- 
sented in the shape of a Manichean cross placed on a calvary. 
It is called “ the divine tree,”’ the tree of the gods, and of what- 
ever is good and desirable, and it grows in the terrestial paradise. 
“When the tree is represented as a trunk without branches, as 
in Japan, it is then said to be the seat of the supreme one. 
When two arms are added, as in our cross, the ¢rimurti is said 
to be seated there. When with five branches, the five sugats, or 
grand forms of Buddha are said, to reside upon them.”* 

The parallelism with the practice of the British Druids is 
here very remarkable, as is also the resemblance to Christian 
symbolism of the cross. 

In reference to the Indian fir, as a sacred tree, it may be 
remarked, that, on the basement of the grand colonnade of a 





« The great Buddhist Chronicle, the aa agen dy is written in Pali, a lan- 
guage which, like the Zend, has ceased to be spoken, and is now the language 
only of the liturg and the sacred books. The Mahawanso is considered by some 
to be the most valuable historical document we possess in reference to ancient 
India. 
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palace at Persepolis, is represented in relief, a solemn procession 
where fir-trees of a somewhat conventional form are introduced, 
bearing cones such as are seen in the hands of the officiating 
priest, or personified divine attribute, on the Assyrian monu- 
ments.” 

It has been thought, and with much probability, that the 
older religion of India was a personified conception of the 
living forces of the physical world, which when raised to a more 
metaphysical character, became conjoined to a peculiar social 
system, that of castes, in which its higher doctrines and privi- 
leges were withheld from the ignorant and the vulgar. Buddha 
broke down this system of exclusion, and proclaimed the 
highest spiritual truths to all, and not to his own nation only, 
but to more distant ones also, and his followers exhibit, as it has 
been truly said, the first grand example of missionary energy 
and self-sacrifice for spiritual truth. 

The development of the theological idea, considered as a 
process of unveiling the deep things of nature, and the concep- 
tion of nature’s God, naturally follows a certain order: first 
come nature gods, energies, powers, vital forces, which receive 
form at the hands of poets, and are popularly regarded as per- 
sonifications—gods in human form—until philosophers, perceiv- 
ing a certain unity of action and harmonious combination among 
them, refer them to one source—hence there is a philosophical 
unity in the popular plurality—and what the multitude regard 
as many, the better informed recognize as one. 

Subsequently, when the meditative faculty is turned upon 
itself, and mind becomes the subject of its own speculations, a 
more intellectual idea of a supreme ruler is formed, and God is 
regarded as existing in a more intimate connexion with our own 
intelligence than with the external world. The supremacy of 
mind being acknowledged, the deity comes to be considered as 
the universal mind, the self-existing reason and infinite intelli- 
gence, from which our name is derived; and as, with man, the 
thought precedes its external nraterial development, so in regard- 
ing the universe around us, as proceding from an ever active 
universal intelligence, which its order demonstrates to our own 
derived reason, we conclude, in its production, that mind pre- 
ceded matter, and that the former alone was eternal, though 
both co-existed in all time. 

Beyond this it does not appear that our conceptions can 
carry us. Between eternity and time there is the same sort of 
difference as between the infinite and the finite. That is, they 





” See M. Flandin’s work Voyage en Perse, plate marked Palace, No. 2. 
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are not merely incommensurable, and different only in degree, but 
are essentially as different from each other in kind as is the im- 
perishable from perishable, the Creator from the thing created. 

The history of religion shews many of the same characters 
among all nations. The human family in its course through 
progressive forms of civilization exhibits similar features, and 
its institutions require to be adapted to every stage of its 
career. We find as the development and cultivation of the 
religious idea proceeds, that persons are educated with an 
especial regard to the acquirements needed in its teachers and 
ministers. With the establishment of a ritual and public 
functions, we find an order of persons to whom particular privi- 
leges are accorded, and whom the natural reverence due to the 
sacred office soon raises above every other class. The power and 
influence thus obtained, in the changes to which all sublunary 
things are subject, come eventually to be abused ; pride, ambi- 
tion, and arrogance take the place of humility, devotion, and 
piety ; the religious element needs renovation, and a reforma- 
tion or revolution follows in the natural course of things. The 
change which Buddha effected in India was of this kind, and has 
been regarded as analogous to our European Protestant Refor- 
mation. He abolished caste, all men were equal in the eyes of 
the Divinity, and were invited freely to participate in his good- 
ness and mercy. With opposing interests comes also a struggle 
for supremacy. Then there is persecution and the sword, and 
one party either overcomes and suppresses the other, or if they 
be nearly balanced, a compromise is effected between them, and 
a religion grows up exhibiting certain characters of both. But 
whatever be the new religion introduced, it will, under the 
influences of climate and custom, receive a modification for 
the older one, and among the people a popular leaven will for 
a long time remain. The superstitious regard which in Chris- 
tian countries has been shewn to certain trees may thus be 
explained. 

The above remarks may be regarded as one theory of the 
rise, progress, and history of religion; but it by no means follows 
that there may not have Been from the creation of man a re- 
ligious principle implanted in his nature, a principle of personal 
relation to the Deity, and as much an essential characteristic of 
man, as reason and its expression. 

This would seem to be more probable, and is borne out by 
the religious history of nations, which points distinctly to it. 
Moses, however, makes no direct or positive mention of such in 
reference to primitive man, the only religious injunction noticed 
by him is the sacred regard required to be shewn to a certain 
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tree, which is introduced as the symbol of temptation, the tree 
of the forbidden fruit, of which man is commanded not to eat 
on pain of death. But the hieroglyphical history here con- 
tained would shew, that “in the beginning ” there existed a 
conscious personal relationship between man and his maker, in 
virtue of which, through a loving uniformity to the Divine will, 
he was permitted to partake freely of the tree of life, the sym- 
bolic support of the soul in time and eternity. 

However we may receive the record of Moses, whether in 
the spirit of a little child listening to what is not understood, 
and delighting in the marvellous; or whether in the spirit of 
the man, who, beneath the hieroglyphics of the sacred scribe, 
discerns the deep truths therein contained, certain it is, and 
most satisfactory for us to know, that he, who was learned in all 
the wisdom of the most learned of nations, should have left us 
a testimony which the progress of modern science tends to con- 
firm. 

In this ancient record of fundamental truths we read, among 
other things, of a sacred tree, a tree of life, and this religious 
symbol of a primeval doctrine we find carried out by the human 
race in all their migrations and settlements; it is sometimes a 
symbol, sometimes an idol, but there it is, in Europe, in Asia, 
and in Africa, an ever-recurring testimony of the truthfulness of 
the original idea, and a perpetual confirmation of the ever- 
lasting Word. 

Or tHe Nackas. 


From time immemorial there have been preserved in Asia, 
on this side the Indus, sacred books, which, like the Vedas, are 
written in a language no longer spoken, and in characters no 
longer used. Like the Vedas also, these sacred books have ever 
been objects of veneration among the peoples who possess them, 
and who regard them as the foundation of religion, and as the 
most ancient testament, or witness to them of the Divine will. 

The name of these books is the Nackas; and Zoroaster is 
supposed to have been the author of the revelations they contain. 
The language in which they are written is the Zend, and while 
the Vedas are received with submissive authority beyond the 
Indus, these are acknowledged with equal reverence on this side 
of it. 

In the latter, observes M. Reynaud,’ the divinity Haéma is 
identical with the divinity Soma of the former, and this is shewn, 
not only by the rules for the transmutation of the Zend into 
Sanscrit, but also by the characteristics of this divinity being 
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the same in both, and the same with the Hom of the Parsees. 
The material symbol of this deity is the juice of a sacred plant 
growing on the mountains, and having the same name Hom. 
This germ of eucharistic conception belongs to the primitive 
epochs of Brahminism and of Mazdeism, and is the common 
point of their union and separation. M. Reynaud is of opinion 
that the name Hom among the Arian nations preceded the name 
Ormuzd, just as, among the Hebrews, the name All-mighty pre- 
ceded the name of the Sudsisting, now called Apvonai, to which 
the revelation of Moses refers. “Ego Dominus qui apparui 
Abraham, Isaac, et Jacob, in Deo omnipotente; et nomen meum 
Aponai non indicavi eis”’ (Exod. vi. 3). 

The Hom of the Persians is spoken of in the Zendavesta as 
the word of life, and has its echo on the earth; as the author of 
salvation, and at the same time the announcer of it ; as the tree 
of life, and source of the living water of life.” 

The plant Hom when consecrated is regarded as the mystical 
body of God; and, when partaken of as a sacrament, is received 
as the veritable food of eternal life. 

The British Druids have been regarded by Borlase and 
others as identical in their office with the Persian Magi; Strabo 
considered them to be of the same order, and remarks of the 
latter, that in the celebrations of their sacred rites they carried 
in the hand a bunch of little plants—this was the bunch of hom, 
called barsom, which was perpetually used in their ceremonies. 
The figures on the bas-relief at Persepolis carry such in their 
hands, it has an open flower something like that of the lotus, 
and is apparently the same as that which enters so largely into 
the ornamentation of the Assyrian palaces. 

The Hom, as already remarked, when consecrated to God, 
was regarded as God himself, and was supposed to give life, 
being the person of God eaten by man. The mistletoe of the 
Druids may have received an analogous importance, and have 
been looked upon in the same light. 

There is a passage in Isaiah (vi. 13) which our translators 
have thus rendered :—But yet in it shall be a tenth, and é¢ shall 
return, and shall be eaten; as a teil tree, and as an oak whose 
substance is in them, when they cast their leaves ; so the holy 
seed shall be the substance thereof.” 

This, like some other passages in our authorized translation 
is very obscure, in the Vulgate it is less so.’ 





¥ See M. Guigmant, Religions de l’ Antiquité, M. Reynaud, etc. 
= “Et adhuc in ea decimatio, et convertetur, et erit in ostensionem sicut 
terebinthus, et sicut quercus, que expandit ramos suos: semen sanctum erit id, 
quod steterit in ea.” 
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On this text Dr. Stukely remarks :—“In my opinion Isaiah 
alludes to the mistletoe in that obscure and corrupt passage 
which commentators avoid, and it means to make the plant 
symbolical of the Messiah, and of Christianity to be inoculated, 
(as it may be said) on Judaism,—thus let it be read if we would 
make sense of it. ‘As an oak whose plant is alive upon it, when 
its leaves are cast, so the holy seed shall be as the plant thereof.’” 

Perhaps Dr. Stukely should have added, “ And it shall be 
eaten.” Between the All-heal and the Hom there would appear 
to be a certain analogy, and they would seem to have ascribed 
to them certain properties in common; while the mystical sense 
attached to them seems identical. 

The worship of trees was condemned in France by the coun- 
cils of Auxerre, Nantes, and Tours; and in England it was for- 
bidden by the laws of Canute. 

As late as the latter part of the eighteenth century it existed 
in Livonia; and traces of it may still be found in the British 
Isles. Colonel Keating, in his travels in Europe and Africa, 
states that near Mogadore he saw the sacred arayel strung with 
offerings “of rags, potsherds, and like trash,” and adds, “a 
traveller will see precisely the like in the west of Ireland.” The 
English may-pole decked with coloured rags and tinsel, the 
merry morrice dancers, and the mysterious Jack in the green, 
are the all but worn-out remains of the adoration of gods in 
trees once prevalent in England. 

Sacred trees were in some countries sprinkled with wine, this 
was an ancient practice, equivalent to making libations to them 
as gods. Madame de Genlis alludes to this custom as still prac- 
tised in her time in France at the annual ceremony of the plan- 
tation of the may-pole. 

Thus the superstitious regard which in Christian countries 
has been shewn to certain trees, while it admits of explanation, 
points also to a primitive practice, in harmony with the figura- 
tive language of early literature, and with the symbolical cha- 
racter of Holy Writ. 

The tree of temptation still stands in the garden of the 
Lord, and frail mortality is allured by its deceitful fruits; but 
the “tree of life’ is growing there also, and happy are they 
who take hold upon its branches. 

H. C. Bartow, M.D. 
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MONASTICISM IN THE WEST—BENEDICT OF NURSIA. 


PART SECOND. 


Tue story of Scholastica forms a beautiful episode in the rugged 
and unloveable life of Benedict. It has often been remarked 
that women, particularly women of refined mind and deep cha- 
racter, will often attach themselves to men to whom they are 
spiritually indebted, with a depth of affection and tenderness 
equalled only by its purity. Even the life of the Saviour him- 
self affords such instances in Mary Magdalene and Mary of 
Bethany. To cite human instances, Macrine is the guiding star 
of Basil, the names of Monica and Nonna are inseparable from 
Augustine and Gregory of Nazianzus; in Matilda of Tuscany 
Gregory VII. found sympathy and support; with St. Francis 
d’Assisi St. Clara, and with St. Francis de Sales Jeanne de 
Chantal are connected. The name of Scholastica is equally 
bound up with Benedict of Nursia. 

There is something striking in the attachment of the brother 
and sister, the human affection struggling against the uncon- 
genial spirit of monasticism. Scholastica was the twin sister of 
Benedict. They loved each other, as twins sometimes do love, 
with a deep tenderness and a devoted sympathy. Scholastica 
had devoted herself to God, that is to celibacy, from her in- 
fancy. What her brother accomplished for men, that did she 
do for her own sex. Equally devout, equally powerful in 
attracting female recluses, and equally adapted to govern them, 
in becoming a nun she became the patroness and model of the 
innumerable converts who were to acknowledge, adopt, and 
follow the canons of her brother. When Benedict retired to 
Monte Cassino, she rejoined him there. She founded a monas- 
tery for nuns at a little distance in the depths of a valley of the 
Abruzzi. But the brother and sister were of different sexes, 
and, therefore, notwithstanding their sympathy of disposition 
and their full affection for each other, they met but once a year, 
and then only for a few hours. At such times Scholastica left 
her cloister and sought her brother, who, on his part, went to 
meet her. 

It was the last time the brother and sister were to meet, for 
death had already laid his hand upon Scholastica. They had 
passed the entire day together in holy conversation, mingled 
with prayer and praises. As evening drew on they sat down 
together to their frugal meal. And now occurred a struggle of 
fraternal love with the austerity of the monastic rule. The 
dying Scholastica, yielding for once to the sweet weakness of her 
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sex, entreated her brother to rest for the night in her convent. 
“T pray thee do not leave me to-night, but let us speak of the 
joys of heaven till the morning.” But Benedict, in obedience 
to his own laws, had never passed a night out of his own 
monastery. ‘“ What sayest thou, my sister?” he replied, “on 
no account can I remain a night out of the monastery.” 
Scholastica bent her head between her hands in an agony of 
tears and prayer. Suddenly the sky, which had hitherto been 
perfectly serene, became overcast, the lightnings flashed, the 
thunderings roared around, and the rain descended in torrents. 
It was impossible for Benedict, or the brethren who had accom- 
panied him, to take a step beyond the roof that sheltered them. 
“The Lord have mercy upon thee, my sister, what hast thou 
done?” But Scholastica replied joyfully, “I besought thee, and 
thou rejectedst my prayer; I besought the Lord, and he granted 
my petition. Go now, if thou canst, and send me away, to 
return to thy monastery.”’ Benedict resigned himself to remain, 
and they spent the rest of the night in spiritual conversation. 
Gregory adds very touchingly, “It is not to be wondered that 
God heard the desire of the sister rather than that of the 
brother, for the sister loved most, and those who love most have 
most power with God.” 

In the morning they parted to see each other no more in 
this life. Three days afterwards Scholastica was dead. Stand- 
ing at the window of his cell Benedict had a vision, and saw 
his sister enter heaven under the form of a dove. He imme- 
diately burst forth in songs and triumphal praises to God. 
Causing the body to be removed to Monte Cassino, he placed it 
in the tomb which he had already prepared for himself, that 
those, whose souls had always been united in God, might not 
have their bodies separated in death. 

The time of his own departure was at hand. He survived 
the sister, the love of whom the austerity of a monkish life had 
not been able to quench, only forty days. Six days before his 
death he ordered his grave to be opened ; and caused himself to 
be borne into the chapel. There, supported by the arms of his 
mourning disciples, he received the holy communion; then 
placing himself at the foot of the altar by the side of the open 
grave, he died, standing, ejaculating a last prayer, and with his 
arms extended towards heaven. 

The death of Benedict was prophetically announced to his 
disciples. It was revealed to a monk of Monte Cassius in his 
cell. It was also miraculously made known to his favourite 
pupil, St. Maur, who was far distant at the time, having been 
sent by Benedict into Gaul. Maur was in the convent of 
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Auxerre when he suddenly became rapt in spirit. In a vision 
he saw a multitude of stars form themselves into a shining 
pathway which extended from Monte Cassino up to heaven 
towards the east, and he heard a voice which said that by this 
pathway Benedict, the well-beloved of God, had ascended to 
heaven. St. Maur bowed his head and prayed, “ May God give 
us grace to follow our beloved master along this heavenward 
road to glory.” 

We must now turn our attention to the rule of Benedict. 
Before his time there had never been a rule written expressly 
for the Western monasteries ; but the monks of Europe were 
guided by rules, like that of Basil, imported from the East, or 
by the traditions of the hermits of the Thebaid, which were to 
be found in the life of Anthony which Athanasius had written 
in Rome, and which had been translated into Latin. The ex- 
perience of his own life, and all that he had seen and suffered as 
anchorite, cenobite, and abbot, had convinced him of the in- 
sufficiency of these traditionary laws, and of the necessity of 
substituting, if possible, one permanent and uniform rule in the 
place of the arbitrary models furnished by the lives of Egyptian 
saints. 

In the preamble to his rule he has given us an exposition of 
the spirit and aim of his reform :— 


* Listen, oh! my son, to the precepts of the master, and incline to 
him the ear of thine heart. Do not fear to receive the counsel of a good 
father, and to fulfil it wholly, that thy laborious obedience may lead thee 
back to Him, from whom disobedience and weakness have alienated thee. 
To thee, whoever thou art, who renouncest thine own will to fight under 
the true King, the Lord Jesus Christ, and takest in hand the valiant and 
glorious weapons of obedience, are my words at this moment addressed. 

“ And, in the first place, in all the good thou undertakest, ask of him, 
in earnest prayer, that he would bring it to a good end; that having con- 
descended to reckon us among his children, he may never be grieved by 
our evil actions. Obey him always, by the help of his grace, in such a 
way that the irritated Father may not one day disinherit his children, and 
that also the terrible Master, enraged by our perverse deeds, may not 
give up his guilty servants to unending punishment, because they would 
not follow him into glory. 

‘¢Then let us rise up in answer to that exhortation of Scripture which 
says to us, ‘It is time for us to awake out of sleep.’ And with eyes open 
to the light of God, and with attentive ears, let us listen to the daily ery 
of the divine voice, ‘Come, my son, hearken unto me; I will teach you 
the fear of the Lord. Work while it is day; the night cometh when no 
man can work.’ 

_ “Now the Lord, who still seeks his servant in the midst of his people, 
says to him :—‘ What man is he that desireth life, and loveth many days 
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that he may see good?’ When if, at that word, thou shall answer, ‘It 
is I,’ the Lord will say to thee, ‘If thou wouldest have life, keep thy 
tongue from evil, and thy lips from speaking guile. Depart from evil and 
do good; seek peace and ensue it.’ . . . What can be more sweet, O, 
beloved brethren, than the voice of the Lord thus urging us? By this 
means, the Lord, in his paternal love, shews us the way of life. Let us 
then gird our loins with faith and good works; and with our feet shod 
with the preparation of the Gospel, let us follow upon his footsteps, that 
we may be worthy of seeing him who has called us to his kingdom. If 
we would find a place in the tabernacle of that kingdom, we must seek it 
by good works, without which none can enter there. 

“For let us enquire at the Lord with the prophet. . . . Let us listen 
to the answer. . . . He who shall rest in the holy mountain of God is he 
who, being tempted by the devil, casts him and his counsel far from his 
heart, sets him at defiance, and, seizing the first off-shoots of sin, like 
new-born children, breaks them to pieces at the feet of Christ. It shall 
be those who, faithful in the fear of the Lord, shall not exalt themselves 
because of their services, but who, remembering that they can do nothing 
of themselves, and that all the good that is in them is wrought by God, 
glorify the Lord and his works... . 

“Having thus, my brethren, asked of the Lord who shall dwell in his 
tabernacle. .. . let us prepare our hearts and bodies to fight under a 
holy obedience to his precepts; and if it is not always possible for nature 
to obey, let us ask the Lord that he would deign to give us the succour 
of his grace. Would we avoid the pains of hell, and attain eternal life 
while there is still time, while we are still in this mortal body, and while 
the light of this life is bestowed upon us for this purpose; let us run and 
strive so as to reap an eternal reward. 

‘We must, then, form a school of divine servitude, in which, we 
trust, nothing too heavy or rigorous will be established. But if, in con- 
formity with right and justice, we should exercise a little severity for the 
amendment of vices, or the preservation of virtue, beware of fleeing under 
the impulse of terror from the way of salvation, which cannot but have a 
hard beginning. When a man has walked some time in obedience and 
faith, his heart will expand, and he will run with the unspeakable sweet- 
ness of love in the way of God’s commandments. May He grant, that, 
never straying from the instruction of the master, and persevering in his 
doctrine in the monastery until death, we may share by patience in the 
sufferings of Christ, and be worthy to share together his kingdom.”— 
Prologus Regule. 


Three virtues sum up the rule of the Benedictine discipline. 
Silence, humility, obedience. As far as possible each monk is 
to seek solitude and seclusion in his cell; silence is to reign 
through the cloister; severe penance is pronounced against the 
brother who wastes the precious hours in talking. The monk 
was to be humble; he was to be for ever cultivating a spirit of 
humility, he was not only to be lowly in his deportment towards 
the superiors who had the rule over him, but he was to be meek 
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to his equals and inferiors. He was to let his humility be seen 
in the postures of his body ; his head should be constantly bowed 
down ; his eyes were to be directed towards the ground; he was 
to accuse himself of all the sins he had committed every hour of 
the day; he was to remember that he would soon have to stand 
before the dreadful throne of God, who will exalt the humble 
and abase the proud. Above all, the monk was to be obedient. 
The work of obedience, obedientie labor, is in the eyes of Bene- 
dict the most important and meritorious of all. By a supreme 
and perfect sacrifice of the will, the follower of the Benedictine 
rule is to abdicate utterly his own power and choice of action. 
He is to obey his superiors absolutely, without murmur or 
reservation, even in those things which are impossible and above 
his strength, trusting in the succour of God. The abbot was the 
representative of God, and was to be obeyed as God. Monks, 
skilled in the practise of any art or trade, could only exercise it 
by the permission of the abbot. By the same command he was 
to leave any work that was congenial to him to labour at what 
he disliked. If the illuminator of the manuscript or mass-book 
was ordered to go and work in the carpenter’s shop, or to draw 
water for the kitchen, or to dig in the fields, he was to obey 
unhesitatingly. “Our life,” said Benedict, “ is like the ladder 
which Jacob saw in his dream; in order to reach heaven, it 
must be planted by the Lord in a humble heart: we can only 
mount it by the distinct steps of humility and obedience.” 

The abbot is to practise lowliness equally with the monks. 
His charge is that of the father of a family, and of the good 
pastor, and his life is to be the mirror of his lessons. Charged 
with the important mission of governing souls, he owes to God 
the severest reckoning, and he is enjoined, at almost every page 
of the rule, never to lose sight of his terrible responsibility. 
His own fallibility should be ever present to his mind, and he 
should remember to act gently towards others. Benedict’s 
directions to the abbot for the good government of his monks 
are very judicious. He is to temper the severity necessary for 
discipline with the spirit of love. He is to let mercy prevail 
over rigid justice that he may himself find mercy in the day of 
Christ. While he hates their faults he is to love the brother- 
hood. In such cases as he is obliged to punish, he is to do so 
with prudence, calmly, and without passion, and is to beware of 
going to excess. He is to imitate the example of Christ, who, 
while he rebuked strongly the impenitent and hardened, dealt 
tenderly with those who repented. He is not to be jealous or 
suspicious. He is to proceed in all things with foresight and 
reflection. With that discretion which is the mother of all 
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virtues, he should so order all things as to give full encourage- 
ment to the enterprize of the strong without discouraging the 
weak. 

The necessity of labour had been strongly insisted on by 
former founders of monasteries. Anthony, Athanasius, and 
especially Basil, had declared manual work to be incumbent on 
those who devoted themselves to the life of perfection. In 
the East the natural indolence of disposition had invariably 
triumphed over the rule; in the West numbers of monks were 
roaming through the country in idleness. Against this evil 
Benedict found a remedy. He not only insisted on the neces- 
sity of labour; he insured its accomplishment by minutely 
fixing the specific work to be done in each hour of the day. 
The occupation he prescribed for his followers was threefold : 
the worship of God, reading, and manual labour. 

Seven times was the day to see the Benedictine monks 
engaged in prayer and thanksgiving. The example of the 
Psalmist who said, “Seven times a day do I praise thee,” was 
the rule which they were to follow. They were to awake at mid- 
night for divine service; again seeking their couches for a brief 
repose, at break of day they were to rise for matins. When 
not engaged in direct devotional exercises they were to be medi- 
tating on divine things, in order that the soul, raising itself 
= its desires and passions, might establish itself fully upon 
God. 

The mind was not to lie fallow, nor was the intellect to be 
neglected. Two hours of each day were to be spent in reading, 
or in a like instructive occupation ; and severe penalties were 
pronounced against any monk who ventured to fritter away this 
portion of the day in light or unworthy pursuits. 

The remaining seven hours of the day were to be devoted to 
manual labour. The tempter was to be driven away by hard 
work ; he was never to find them unoccupied lest he should take 
advantage of their idleness to sow his tares. So paramount 
was the obligation of labour, that fasting, and almost prayer, was 
to give way before it. If a monk found that fasting incapaci- 
tated him from his daily toil, the rule commanded him to eat 
like the soldier of Christ that he was. At some special times, 
as when they were gathering in the harvest, they need not 
return home to perform their hours in the oratory of the chapel; 
they were to kneel down in the fields, and perform there their 
religious services. 

But labour was not to pander to avarice. Their labour was 
’ to be a work of love, not a cloak for covetousness. For the 
greater glory of God they were to sell their productions at a less 
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cost than the ordinary workman; and the little sum thus realized 
was not to be spent upon the individual who had made the 
article, but, after the absolute wants of the monastery had been 
supplied, the remainder was, in a spirit of humility and love, to 
be distributed among the poor. 

It followed, as a corollary from the vow of obedience and 
submission, that no monk could retain any right over his private 
property. All went to the formation of a collective property. 
Everything in the monastery was to be common; fortune, 
labour, interests, and duties. The idea of individual property 
was considered a vice which it was most essential to root out 
from among the community. Extraordinary care was taken to 
prevent either the novice or his relations from reserving any 
property for his use by means of trusteeships or other legal 
evasions. In becoming a monk it was necessary that a man 
should solemnly, and for ever, renounce all his possessions, 
either to the monastery, or to the poor, or to his own family. 
He was to possess absolutely nothing ; the very pen with which 
he wrote, and the tablets which he used, were not to be his own 
property; they were to belong to the monastery, and to be 
received from the abbot only for present use. 

The rules regulating their food and clothing were as rigorous 
and exact as those which determined their labour. The wine 
was to be drunk by measure, the bread was to be eaten by 
weight. To such an extent was this mechanical spirit carried 
that when St. Maur was sent into Gaul, there to establish the 
Benedictine discipline, Benedict has care to give him, together 
with his rule, the weights for the daily portion of bread, and 
the Aernine measure (the quantity is doubtful, probably some- 
thing more than a half a pint) for the wine, which the future 
monks were to use. They were to eat, in silence, and listening 
to the reading of some pious book, of two cooked dishes, and 
one uncooked, and were allowed, at the discretion of the abbot, 
apples or other fruits for dessert. The flesh of quadrupeds was 
rigorously proscribed at all times: fowls might be eaten occa- 
sionally ; but their usual food was broth made from vegetables, 
bread, and a small quantity of wine. Benedict would gladly 
have interdicted the use of wine, but he was careful to ensure 
the observation of his rule by avoiding all extreme rigour. 
Lent was rigorously enforced, not only by abstinence from food, 
but from sleep and from speech. From Easter to Pentecost 
there were no fasts; from Pentecost to the beginning of Sep- 
tember fasts were observed on two days of the week; and from 
September to Easter there was a perpetual fast, broken by an 
evening meal of fish or eggs. It was strictly forbidden to par- 
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take of food outside the monastery walls; all wandering to any 
distance was prohibited ; and if the monk were unavoidably com- 
pelled to be absent from the convent during the whole day, he 
was to fast, rather than to eat abroad. Transgressors were 
sequestrated from the chapel, the table, and the common meet- 
ings; and, in extreme cases, incorrigible offenders were to be 
expelled from the community. 

The clothing of the monks consisted only of a tunic, with 
a cowl for the choir, and a scapulary for work. The cut or 
fashion of the dress was not determined with strictness. They 
were to follow the customs of the countries in which they dwelt, 
adopting the ordinary dress of the peasants or shepherds. All 
were to sleep in one common dormitory ; they were to sleep but 
little, and that little in their clothes and shoes. 

We must do Benedict the justice to add, that all these 
minute, and in many instances ridiculous observances, were not 
regarded by him otherwise than as means to an end. The monk 
of the Benedictine order was not to suppose that the life of 
Christian perfection consisted in any outward forms. Forms 
were to be observed strictly and rigorously, but with the sole 
design of raising the immortal spirit towards God. The high 
end towards which the monk was ever to be directing his gaze 
was love. Benedict himself sums up his rules beautifully :— 
“When the monk,” he says, “has passed through all these 
stages of humility, he will soon attain to that love of God, 
which, being perfect, casteth out fear, and through which he will 
begin to practise naturally and from custom, without anxiety or 
pains, all those rules which he before observed not without fear. 
He will no longer act from any fear of hell, but from love to 
Christ, from the energy of right habits, and joy in that which 
is good.” 

The crown of Benedict’s legislative wisdom was the novitiate. 
Almost all the ancient monks had adopted a sort of novitiate, 
and various vows more or less formal. But no regular form had 
ever been universally sanctioned or required. Profession had 
often been regarded as acknowledged by the sole fact of taking 
the monastic habit. No legal or material constraint held the 
monk to his profession ; he was free to depart at any moment, 
and in some convents the secular dress of the brethren was 
carefully preserved, in order that it might be restored to any 
who desired to leave the monastery and again enter into secular 
life. It happened sometimes that the ex-monk even entered 
into the marriage-state. 

This state of things Benedict put an end to. In every case 
there was to be a year of noviciate, followed either by a renun- 
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ciation of the attempted monastic life, or by a vow of stability, 
or perpetual residence, binding the new monk for ever under pain 
of eternal damnation. When men came out of the world to seek 
peace and seclusion in the monastery, Benedict, far from encou- 
raging them, ordained that they were to be kept three or four days 
waiting at the convent gate, in order to try their perseverance. 
If this treatment did not drive them away they were allowed to 
enter, they were placed in the chamber provided for guests, and 
from thence at the expiration of some days entered upon the 
noviciate. The novice was put under the care of an old monk, 
skilful in the art of gaining souls, who was to study his cha- 
racter, and to place before him the difficulties, discouragements, 
humiliations, and discomforts, which he would have to undergo 
if he embraced monastic life. This treatment was continued 
for two months. If at the expiration of that time he promised 
to persevere, the entire rule was read to him, and the reading 
concluded with these words: “ Behold, the law under which 
thus wouldest fight: if thou canst observe it, enter; if thou 
canst not observe it, depart in peace.” This trial was renewed 
three times during the year. When the year had expired, if 
the novice persevered, he was told that ere long he would no 
longer possess the power of departing from the monastery, or of 
laying aside the habit he had adopted after so much considera- 
tion. From that day, it was intimated to him, he would lose for 
ever the power of disposing of his own body. He was then 
introduced into the chapel. There, before God and the saints, 
and in the presence of the whole brotherhood, he took the vow 
of stability. He promised reformation of manner, absolute 
obedience to his superiors, and a perpetual observance of the 
vow of celibacy and residence, under the pain of eternal damna- 
tion. A declaration of this, written, if he were able to write, 
with his own hand, was placed upon the altar. He then humbly 
threw himself at the feet of each brother in succession, begging 
him to pray that the grace of perseverance might be granted 
him. From that day he was considered a member of the com- 
munity. 

Such was the foundation on which the famous Benedictine 
order rested. Two things especially pervade it,—the concentra- 
tion of the mind upon self; and the misapprehension of the 
true spirit of Christ’s religion. By it man was separated from 
his fellows—from their love, from their sympathy, from mutual 
offices of kindness. Even in its ideal, it was the man isolated 
from his kind, who was to rise to a lonely perfection. The self- 
consciousness it introduced and fostered was extremely pre- 
judicial. The constant introspection of the mind upon itself, 
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the continual examination of the life, and the perpetual analysis 
of the thoughts in which the monk was everlastingly engaged, 
could but increase, by keeping them in sight, the sins which it 
was designed to uproot. Many monks were subject to morbid 
spiritual conflicts; all monks, of whom the record remains to 
us, were tormented by sensual temptations. Both proceeded 
from the same source, and both would have been equally uni- 
versal, if it were not that in many temperaments the mental 
powers, overridden by the animal propensities, remain unde- 
veloped. By continually watching to see if passion were rising 
in the soul, the mind created the sensual images which distressed 
her; and in more spiritual natures, the constant searching for 
imaginary or possible sins developed them. That Anthony 
should have had his imagination excited by passionate concep- 
tions, or that Benedict should have supposed that he was a spe- 
cial object of the arch-fiend’s malice, and should have been 
personally and visibly visited by him, is strictly in accordance 
with the lessons which psychology teaches. Solitude, silence, 
and celibacy, so far from being helps to a high realization of the 
Christian life, are positive hinderances to holiness; they are the 
fruitful parents of temptation and sin. 

And grievously did the monks, with their cclf-inapectl 
penances and tortures, err in the right conception of the holy 
religion of Jesus Christ, in the free, and (as far as it could be 
in him who was the man of sorrows), joyous life which he lived 
upon earth, condemned in advance the whole system of the dark 
and cheerless monastic life. The counsels of perfection which 
it adopted were as much opposed to Christianity as its joyless- 
ness. “Be ye perfect even as your Father in heaven is perfect,” 
is the one standard for all ;—for the married as well as for the 
single, for the rich as well as the poor, for him who tries to get 
as much enjoyment as possible from the good things which God 
hag given him, as well as for him who churlishly refuses to accept 
the blessings which flow from God’s love. The idea of human 
merit must necessarily enter into the austerities and fastings of 
the monks, as we know historically that it did in fact,—a doc- 
trine incompatible with a correct knowledge of the atonement, 
or the doctrines of grace. Accordingly, the church of Rome, 
where monasticism had its stronghold, is, and always has been, 
if the anachronism may pass, Arminian. This tendency to 
exalt human works, and, consequently, to depress the efficacy of 
Christ’s sacrifice, is very ‘discernible in the writings of the Greek 
fathers, in the countries which were the birthplace and home of 


monasticism, and where its excesses were carried to the greatest 
lengths. 
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Shortly before his death Benedict was favoured with a vision, 
in which the future, which awaited the order he founded, was 
unveiled before him. St. Gregory relates, that the holy man, 
having awoke one morning before the hours of matins, was 
gazing upon heaven from the window of his cell in rapt con- 
templation and devotion. Suddenly the dawning darkness was 
dispelled by a light far brighter than that of the sun; and amid 
that dazzling ocean of light, the entire world appeared to him 
crowded into a single ray of the sun. The account of this 
wonderful vision was inscribed upon the tower of Monte Cassino 
which Benedict inhabited :—‘ Universum mundum divini solis 
radio detectum S. Benedictus inspexit semel et despexit.” Tra- 
dition interpreted the sight as a miraculous prophetic announce- 
ment of the glorious destiny which the order was to fulfil; as a 
sign of the divine approbation, and as a divine promise, that, 
like the rays of the sun, it should embrace the universe and fill 
it with light. 

It only remains for us to trace out the fulfilment of this 
vision in the rapid diffusion of the Benedictine order in Italy, 
Spain, Gaul, and England. 

Among the favourite pupils of Benedict was a young man 
named Placidus. He was the son of a Roman senator of good 
family. The father was lord of the manor of Subiaco, and 
possessed other extensive territorial domains. Moved by his 
affection for his son, he overwhelmed Benedict with donations. 
Among other estates he had presented him with one in Sicily, 
but the profits of it were lost through the unfaithfulness of the 
steward. Placidus, who had already been miraculously saved 
from drowning, was sent to look after it. He chose to remain 
there, and towards the year 534 founded a Benedictine monas- 
tery at Messina, and collected thirty monks. His labours, how- 
ever, were soon brought to a close. Some Moorish pirates, still 
pagans, landed on the island, burnt the monastery, and slaying 
Placidus, his sister Flavia, and two other of the monks, dis- 
persed the rest. The order was eventually established trium- 
phantly in Sicily; it was the fruit of a long series of struggles 
and victories; and though at last the harvest was abundant, it 
was a harvest watered by the blood of martyr-monks. 

On the mainland the success was greater. Almost all the 
older monasteries in Italy adopted the rule of Monte Cassino. 
It spread through Latium in the environs of Lake Fucino, 
where the abbot Equitius, shod with nailed shoes, and making 
hay with his monks, returned after the hot labour of the day to 
the convent, bearing the scythe on his shoulder like a common 
labourer. It was carried to the summit of Mount Soracte 
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where the prior Nonnosus made gardens and olive-orchards for 
his brethren on the rocky sides of the mountains, celebrated by 
Virgil and Horace. It was received into twenty-two religious 
houses in Rome. From Calabria to the Alps Benedictine 
monasteries arose on the brows of the rugged hills, and in the 
quiet valleys. Few of the great towns of Italy were without 
their convent of the order. In the barren islets of the Mediter- 
ranean and Adriatic, where exiles used to groan out a miserable 
existence under the tyranny of the emperors, the praises of God 
are sung by colonies of devoted monks. And the monastery of 
yesterday was sending out its offshoot to-day. In the language 
of the monkish chronicler, they swarmed like bees from the 
parent hive. Wherever was the abode of men, there was the 
abode of these recluses who had laid aside the ordinary occupa- 
tions and pursuits of men; and wherever the anchorite sought 
solitude and retirement in the lonely wilderness, there men 
assembled, that they might share the dwelling, and partake of 
the holiness of the saintly anchorite. 

But the Benedictine order reached its climax when a Bene- 
dictine monk sat, for the first time, on the chair of St. Peter. 
In 590, Gregory, surnamed the Great, and raised among the 
order of the saints, left the convent of St. Andrea in Rome to 
ascend the pontificial throne. As a monk he longed to be a 
model monk, and vied with his brethern in practising with the 
utmost rigour all the austerities sanctioned by the rule he had 
adopted. As pope he never forgot the vow he had taken, or the 
monastic life to which he had dedicated himself. All his in- 
fluence, direct or indirect, was employed to spread and increase 
the Benedictine convents. He sanctioned the rule of Benedict 
by the supreme authority of the apostolical see, approving and 
confirming it in a council holden in Rome. At a later council 
he gave the monks a constitution destined to establish and 
guarantee their freedom. He interdicted bishops, as well as 
secular persons, from diminishing the property, revenues, or 
titles of monasteries. He ordained that, at the death of an 
abbot, his successor should be chosen by the free and unanimous 
consent of the community, and should be drawn from its own 
members. The bishops are forbidden to make inventories of 
monastic goods after the death of the abbot, and are not per- 
mitted to celebrate public masses in the chapel of the monastery, 
or to preach there, without first obtaining leave from the abbot. 
Gregory even went so far as to exempt several of the larger com- 
munities of Italy and Gaul altogether from the jurisdiction of 
the bishops in order, as he said, that they might be more for- 
tified in the spiritual life, and be more occupied with prayer and 
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the work of God. He further drew a distinction, since lost 
sight of, between the monastic and clerical life, not forbidding 
monks to receive holy orders, but compelling them, in case they 
did so, to leave their monastery never to return to it. He con- 
sidered each of these vocations as so great in itself, that no man 
can acquit himself worthily in both, and, with unconscious 
wisdom, declared that, far from being able to be exercised 
together, monastic life was incompatible with, and injurious to, 
the clerical. 

Another means was employed by Gregory to strengthen and 
consolidate the monkish system. He surrounded himself with 
his former brethren, and, as far as it lay in his power, threw all 
the influence and power of the Roman see into the hands of 
men who had taken the monastic vow. Some he promoted to 
the episcopate ; others, among whom were Maximin and Mari- 
nian, he made archbishops; others, again, he employed as 
legates, and made his representatives with princes whose alliance 
he sought in the interest of the church. Thus Probus, who 
succeeded him as abbot of St. Andrea, was sent to establish 
peace between the King of the Lombards and the Exarch of 
Ravenna; Cyriac, from the same abbey, was sent successively as 
legate to Sardinia, as envoy to Queen Brunehault, and ambas- 
sador to Recarede, King of Spain. It can easily be imagined 
what influence such persons must have possessed and used in 
confirming and planting their order. 

The mountains which stretched from the Pyrenees towards 
the Ebro, in Biscay and Navarre, were peopled with hermits. 
Among these St. Emilian was the most celebrated. Originally 
he was a shepherd, feeding his flocks among the wild gorges and 
sierras of La Rioja, in Aragon, and charming away his solitude 
by the songs which he sang to the music of his guitar. But in 
the course of time a higher love was made known to him, and 
his soul was opened to perceive the beauties of celestial harmo- 
nies. He became a hermit, and lived as one for forty years. 
But the usual results follow in his case, though more slowly 
than in most instances. The fame of his austerities spread ; his 
miracles startled heretics and pagans; admiring disciples gathered 
round him; the hermitage became a monastery; and the an- 
chorite an abbot. He died more than a hundred years old; but, 
before his death, he adopted the Benedictine discipline, and did 
much by his reception to make it popular in Spain. _ The Bene- 
dictine rule was introduced into the regions which are now 
Galicia, and the northern part of Portugal by St. Martin of 
Dumes. He was born in Hungary; became abbot of Dumes, a 
monastery near to the city of Braga; and at length mounted 
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the metropolitan throne of that city. Besides introducing the 
Benedictine canons, he led back the greater part of the Sueve 
nation from the errors of Arianism by his writings, virtues, and 
influence. 

The name, however, of Leander, is especially famous in the 
Benedictine annals of Spain, and it is to his influence that the 
order owed its permanent establishment in the Peninsula. 
Leander was the son of a duke, and his sister married Leu- 
vigild, the king of the Visigoths. He embraced monastic life 
early, and settled as a monk at Seville, at that time the capital 
of the Visigoth kings. In 579, he became metropolitan bishop 
of Seville. He formed a school, over which he himself presided, 
which was designed at once to extend the orthodox faith, and to 
advance learning and the arts. Among his pupils were the sons 
of the king, Hermenegild, and Recarede, his own nephews. He 
succeeded in winning over the elder to the Nicene faith, and the 
example of the heir apparent was followed by many others. 
Hermenegild was confirmed in his belief by his wife Ingonde, a 
French princess of the race of Clovis, daughter of Brunehault, 
who resisted all the violence which her mother-in-law employed 
to make her embrace Arianism. A general persecution arose 
against the orthodox. Hermenegild stood forward as the pro- 
tector of the Niczans against his father Leuvigild, and a civil 
war ensued. Hermenegild was beseiged in Seville; he was 
taken prisoner after an obstinate resistance; death or commu- 
nion from the hands of an Arian bishop was the terms proposed 
to him. He chose the former, and was slain in prison. 
Leander was banished to Constantinople. While in the Greek 
city, he made the acquaintance of Gregory. A close friendship 
sprang up between the two, which continued throughout their 
lives. Upon his death-bed Leuvigild was seized with remorse ; 
he ordered the recall of Leander from banishment, and gave 
him as guide and adviser to Recarede, his son and successor. 
The new king, who, like Hermenegild, had been the pupil of 
Leander, hastened to embrace the catholic faith, and undertook 
the conversion of his people. Leander, appointed papal legate 
by Gregory, assists in the work, and at the same time that he 
wins the people to orthodoxy, teaches them the monastic rule of 
St. Benedict. All his family assisted him in the pious under- 
taking. His brother Fulgentius, a bishop like himself, shared 
his combats and was joined with him in his triumphs ; his sister, 
Florentine, was the superior of forty convents, and presided over 
a thousand nuns; and his younger brother Isidore was his 
successor in the see of Seville and became the oracle of Spain. 

The Benedictine order had heen introduced into Gaul before 
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the death of Benedict. A young patrician, named Maurus, one 
of the best beloved of all Benedict’s pupils, was charged with 
the conduct of founding a monastery in Gaul after the model 
of that at Subiaco. He was only in deacons orders and very - 
young; but, young as he was, his sanctity had been put beyond 
dispute by a miracle which he had wrought. One day, Placidus, 
as he drew water at the lake of Nero, was overbalanced by the 
weight of the pitcher and fell in. Benedict ordered Maurus to 
run quickly and pull the child out. At the word of his master 
Maurus went away without hesitation, and, confident in the 
order which he had received, walked upon the water as if it had 
been dry land, and drew out Placidus. A dispute immediately 
arose between the master and the disciple. Each was anxious 
that the other should have the credit of the miracle; Benedict 
maintaining that it was wrought through the obedience of St. 
Maur; Maurus declaring that it was the consequence of the 
command of his teacher. It was decided that the obedience 
had grace to accomplish the command, and that the command 
had grace to give efficacy to the obedience. St. Maur departed 
on his mission accompanied by four companions; Benedict 
bestowed upon him a copy of the rule written with his own 
hand, and the weights for the bread, and the measure for the 
wine, which should be allotted to each monk every day. Leav- 
ing Monte Cassino, Maurus crossed Italy and the Alps, and then 
went into the Jura to visit the colonies of Condat, and to make 
known the rule of his master there. Arrived upon the banks of 
the Loire, he stopped in Anjou, which was then governed by a 
viscount named Florus, under the authority of Theodebert, 
grandson of Clovis, and King of Austrasia. Florus offered him 
an estate that he might establish his monastery there, and 
gave him one of his sons to be a monk, announcing at the 
same time his own intention of devoting himself to God. In 
this estate, bathed by the waters of the Loire, he built the 
monastery of Glanfleuil, which afterward took the name of the 
founder. At the head of his French colony Maurus spent forty 
years; he saw as many as a hundred and forty monks officiate 
there; and, having dropped into the soil of Gaul a germ which 
was to produce fruit a thousand fold, he died, after having lived 
apart for two years in an isolated cell, that by silence, medi- 
tation and prayer, he might be more fitted to appear in the pre- 
sence of God. 

But the Benedictine rule did not remain without a rival in 
the monasteries of Gaul; St. Columba in the seventh century 
founded a monastery at Luxeuil. The rule of the Irish monk 
spread rapidly. It took possession of the Burgundies and Aus- 
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trasia, and gaining Armorica, where the British Celts naturally 
adopted with cordiality the work of the Irish Celt, it extended 
over Neustria, beyond the Loire, and as far as Aquitania. It 
- seemed that everything ought to have secured the lasting pre- 
ponderance of the rule and institution of St. Columba in the 
countries governed by the Franks. A popularity so great and 
resting on good foundations, the favour of the Merovingian 
kings, the sympathy of the Burgundian and Austrasian nobles, 
the virtues and miracles of the many saints who were enrolled 
under its banner, all should have established the ascendency of 
a monastic law, originated upon the soil of Gaul, over the rule 
introduced from Italy. This, however, was not the case. The 
rule of Columbanus gradually sunk into forgetfulness, while the 
rule of Benedict was introduced and triumphed everywhere. 
The most astonishing circumstance is, that no single man above 
the ordinary mark, or no single celebrated saint can be named, 
who has contributed to the victory of the Benedictines by his 
weight and influence. Columba’s own godson, Donatus, began 
to combine the Benedictine precepts with those of his master. 
The two monasteries which he had founded and wherein he 
dwelt, Luxeuil, and Bobbio, accepted the Italian law, and ex- 
tended it through their colonies. The celebrated Eligius, when 
he formed his foundation at Limousin in exact imitation of 
Luxeuil, specified in his charter that the monks were to follow 
at the same time the rules of both the blessed fathers, St. Bene- 
dict, and St. Columba. The same stipulation is constantly 
found in deciding what order was to be adopted in the colonies 
of Luxeuil. Among the Gallo-Frank population, it was Colum- 
banus who raised the monks, but it was Benedict who disciplined 
and ruled them. Columbanus sowed, but it was Benedict who 
reaped. The Benedictine rule was gradually placed side by side 
with that of Columbanus; it was then substituted for his, until, 
at length, it ended by displacing it altogether, and causing it to 
sink into oblivion. 

In 670, a council was held in Autun, in the heart of Bur- 
gundy, where Columbanus had especially flourished. It was 
presided over by St. Leger, who had himself lived at Luxeuil. 
In this council, holden no more than fifty years after the death 
of the great Irish monk, six canons were given forth relating 
exclusively to monastic discipline. But the rule enjoined is 
that of Benedict ; Columbanus is not even mentioned. ‘If the 
Benedictine canons,” says the council, “are legitimatelv and 
fully observed by the abbots and monasteries, the number of 
monks will always increase by the grace of God, and the whole 
world will be saved from the contagion of sin by their incessant 
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praying.” The supremacy of the Benedictine rule was owing, 
in part, to its being accepted and promulgated by the authority 
of the Roman see; it owed its triumph, perhaps, still more to 
the greater moderation and prudence, and more liberal spirit of 
government shewn by the Italian legislature. 

At the time of the accession of Gregory to the papal throne, 
England, conquered by the Saxons, had relapsed into heathendom. 
Christianity hid itself among the Welsh mountains, or in the 
rugged parts of Cornwall. The religion of Christ, and the rule 
of Benedict, were to be introduced into the island together, and 
both were to be received with equal favour, by the rude, un- 
taught islanders. Augustine, to whom the English mission was 
entrusted, was prior of the monastery of St. Andrea in Rome, 
which had been founded by Gregory on the Benedictine model. 
Ethelbert, king of Kent, was not wholly unacquainted with 
Christianity, as his wife Bertha, the only daughter of Caribert, 
the French king, was a Christian, and had brought a French 
bishop with her to the court of Dorobernium (Canterbury). 
Partly won over by his queen, and partly yielding to the preach- 
ing of Augustine, the king embraced Christianity. He granted 
permission to erect a cathedral within the walls of Canterbury, 
and gave a piece of land for the building of a Benedictine 
monastery without the city. After the death of Augustine 
under Eadbald, the successor of Ethelbert, bad times came for 
the Christians and Benedictines. But the depression was only 
temporary. Eadbald was converted from his paganism by 
Laurentius; Mellitus, bishop of London, and Justus, bishop of 
Rochester, were recalled; Justus was reinstated in his see, 
although the Londoners, clinging to their idolatry, refused to 
receive again Mellitus. And the Benedictine monkery flourished 
by the side of Christianity. Instead of permitting the monks 
to retire in self-banishment to the wild heath or the mountain 
creek, the fairest spots in the land were chosen for their settle- 
ments. In every rich valley, and by the side of every deep and 
fruitful stream, rose the Benedictine abbey. The labours of the 
monks have done much to add to the beauty of these scenes, 
by planting and cultivating many a sunny garden, and raising 
trees on the brows of many a rugged hill; but, in general, the 
most convenient and most fertile spots in England will be found 
to have been the site of some monastery following the rule of 
the Italian Benedict of Nursia. H. N. B. 
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THE EPISTLE OF ST. JUDE. 


Tue following translation of St. Jude has been written for a 
particular purpose. The text followed is that of Codex A, 
which if not the best, is one of the most ancient we possess, and 
exhibits some noticeable peculiarities. The version is not by 
any means offered as a model, but it has been made inasmuch 
as it saves the trouble of pointing out every exception which we 
might take to the authorized one. We do not undertake to 
discuss or decide the questions which have been raised respect- 
ing the authorship and date of this epistle. What we say of 
them is incidental, but it may be well to observe, that while we 
see no strong objection to the general opinion that it is the work 
of Jude the apostle, we feel convinced it was among the latest 
written of the canonical books. 

With regard to the particular purpose of this short paper, it 
is to shew the actual structure of the epistle, and the line of 
argument pursued in it. In the fourth verse, as commonly 
rendered, we are led to suppose that those of whom St. Jude 
writes, were predestinated to their sin and its punishments; and 
in the sixth verse, that the angels who sinned, committed lasci- 
viousness like Sodom and Gomorrah, and are to be identified 
with the “sons of God” in Gen. vi. 1—4, The former is cer- 
tainly a very improbable sense, and the latter, a positive perver- 
sion of the text, which declares that the angels were like Sodom 
and Gomorrah, not in their sin, but in their punishment. We 
have studied brevity, but hope we have avoided obscurity. 


EPISTLE OF JUDE. 


Jude a servant of Jesus Christ and brother of James, to 
those who are called, beloved in God the Father and kept in 
Jesus Christ ; mercy and peace and love be multiplied unto you. 

Beloved, using all promptitude to write to you about our 
common salvation, I held it needful to write to you exhorting 
you to contend for the faith once delivered to the saints. For 
certain men crept in by stealth, who of old were marked out for 
this condemnation, ungodly, who have changed the grace of our 
God into licentiousness, and deny the only Master and our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Now I wish to remind you, who once knew all, 
that Jesus, having saved the people from the land of Egypt, 
afterwards destroyed them that believed not. And the angels 
who kept not their own dignity, but abandoned their proper 
abode, he hath kept under darkness in eternal bonds unto the 
judgment of ¢he great day. 
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As Sodom and Gomorrah and the cities about them, who 
committed fornication in the same manner as these, and went 
away after other flesh, present an example, undergoing the 
penalty of eternal fire; so truly also these dreamers defile the 
flesh, and despise dominion, and defame dignities. 

Now Michael the archangel, when disputing with the devil, 
he argued about the body of Moses, ventured not to utter a 
sentence of reviling, but said, the Lord rebuke thee. But these 
revile whatever they know not; but whatever they understand 
naturally as irrational animals, in these things they are corrupt. 
Woe unto them, for they went in the way of Cain, and in the 
error of Balaam they became disolute for a reward, and in the 
gainsaying of Korah they perished. 

These are they who, revelling together, feeding themselves 
without fear, are rocks in their deceits; waterless clouds carried 
about by winds, faded trees, fruitless, twice dead, uprooted ; 
wild waves of the sea foaming out their own shame; wandering 
stars for which is reserved the gloom of darkness for ever. 

To these also prophesied Enoch the seventh from Adam, 
saying, Behold the Lord came among his holy myriads to do 
judgment against all, and to convict all the ungodly, of all the 
deeds of their ungodliness which they wickedly did, and of 
all the hard things which they spake against him, ungodly 
sinners. 

These are murmurers, complainers, walking according to 
their own lusts; and their mouth speaketh haughty things, 
admiring persons for the sake of gain. 

But ye beloved, remember the words forespoken by the 
apostles of our Lord Jesus Christ. For they said to you, that 
in the end of time, mockers shall come walking according to the 
lusts of their own ungodly selves." These are they who cause 
separations, and are animal, not having the spirit. 

But ye beloved, building up yourselves on your most holy 
faith, praying in the Holy Spirit, keep yourselves in God’s love, 
expecting the mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ, unto eternal life. 
And rebuke some who are separated, and some save, snatching 
them out of the fire, and. some pity in fear, hating even the 
garment spotted by the flesh. 

Now to him that can keep us faultless, and set us before his 
glory blameless in joy, to the only God our Saviour, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord, be glory, majesty, strength, and authority 
before all the world, and now, and unto all ages. Amen. 





* 2 Peter iii. 3. 
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NOTES. 


“ Jude a servant of Jesus Christ.”—Some prefer to render 
Soddos “a slave,” but there are so many cases in which that 
rendering is forced and unnatural, that it ean hardly be justified. 
Besides, the Greeks have a peculiar word for “slave” in its 
modern sense, viz., dvdpd7rodov, a word used in the LXX. In 
the English Version “slaves” occurs but once, and then it is a 
translation of sparta “ bodies,” “because their master’s com- 
mandments reach only to their bodies.” 

“Brother of James.”—It is commonly supposed that this 
means the James called our Lord’s brother. To this, however, 
objections have been raised on various grounds. The epistle is 
one of those not at first universally received in the church, as is 
attested by various ancient authorities, whereas had it been 
written by an apostle it would have been admitted by all. Again, 
the writer in the seventeenth verse alludes to the apostles of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, as if he were not one, and as if he had not 
equal authority, and also as if they wrote some time before him. 
In the eighteenth verse he quotes somewhat loosely, from 2 Peter 
iii. 2, 3, and in such a way that he leads us to believe he had no 
personal acquaintance with the writer. Not only does he here 
quote one of the Antilegomena, but in verses nine and fourteen, he 
appeals to the Apocryphal writings. While, however, these and 
other objections are started, it is fair to say that the epistle has 
always been received by great authorities as the genuine pro- 
duction of Jude the brother of James the apostle. The general 
question of genuineness is too wide to be discussed in a short 
note, but it may be well to remark, first, that we believe it 
capable of a satisfactory solution, and secondly that its inspired 
authority cannot be decided by the decision of its authorship. 
We are not aware that it has ever been objected to on the 
ground of its teachings, the apostolic character of which, all 
admit. 

“To those who are called, beloved in God the Father, and 
kept in Jesus Christ.””—That the clause should be thus construed, 
and not as in the English Version, seems undoubted. The 
received text has “ sanctified’? where we have ‘beloved ;” our 
reading is by far the best supported. The epistle is addressed to 
those who are the called, those who have heard and accepted the 
invitation of the gospel; and of them the writer says they have 
been loved in God the Father, and kept in Jesus Christ; i.e., 
God has manifested his love to them, they have found love in 
him ; and Christ has thrown his protection around them, and in 
him they have found preservation from sin, apostacy and death. 
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“ Using all promptitude.”—This would be rendered yet more 
literally perhaps, ‘‘ making all speed.” Perhaps they who are 
addressed had applied for advice under special circumstances ; or 
else seeing their peril from false teachers, the apostle made haste 
to warn them of danger. 

“T held it needful to write to you.””—There seems to be no 
necessity for translating the past tense here “I have held;” 
because it refers to the time when he resolved to write. 

“The faith once delivered to the saints.’—The word once 
here can scarcely mean “formerly,” “once upon a time,” but 
“once for all.” The meaning will then be that the doctrine is 
fixed and unchangeable, not to be added to, nor to be diminished. 

“For certain men crept in by stealth.”—Not “have crept 
in,” although this would be true, but rather “were crept in” 
already when the writer determined to send this epistle. To 
describe these men, to shew their guilt, and to warn against 
them is the main, and almost only intention of the epistle. It 
was because of these men that they were exhorted to contend 
for the pure faith. These men were of old “marked out,” 
literally forewritten, for this condemnation, because they changed 
the grace of God into licentiousness and denied Christ by so 
doing. The meaning of this somewhat obscure verse, seems to 
be, that these men incur the guilt and doom of all who have 
sinned like them, by presuming upon God’s favour and practi- 
cally denying him. Such characters had formerly, and of old, 
been described, condemned, and punished. These men, as they 
are called, and indeed all who resemble their precursors in sin, 
will be like them in punishment. Several cases are adduced 
in illustration. 

“Jesus having saved the people from the land of Egypt, 
afterwards destroyed them that believed not.”—This is the read- 
ing of Codex A. which has “Jesus,” where the received text has 
“the Lord.” The reference cannot be to Joshua, but must be 
to Christ, who in this epistle is recognized as God. The Jews 
who believed, that is, denied their Lord, were destroyed. The 
inference is that these deniers will also be destroyed, notwith- 
standing all that has been done for their salvation. 

«The angels who kept not their own dignity.””—These are 
the fallen angels, who are represented as imprisoned for their 
apostacy, waiting for the final condemnation of the last judg- 
ment. Not the remotest intimation is afforded of the nature of 
their sin, beyond this that they abandoned their proper abode. 
If they escaped not, neither will these escape who sin by per- 
verting the grace of ‘God and renouncing their Lord. 

“ Sodom and Gormorrah” are next adduced as examples of 
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condign punishment for their licentiousness. Jude here enlarges 
and adds that they sinned “in the same manner as these,” i. e., 
the godless men who had crept in unawares. The interpreta- 
tion which makes the clause just quoted, (“in the same manner 
as these”) refer to the angels, is entirely without foundation, 
and due to a false exegesis of Genesis vi. |—4, where the “‘ sons 
of God” are absurdly supposed to be angels. Angels are 
spirits, and have not flesh and bones, how then could they com- 
mit licentious acts like Sodom and Gomorrah? It was different 
with “these” as Jude constantly calls them, who changed the 
grace of God into licentiousness. They were men, and sinned 
as men, although they would suffer punishment like the angels. 

*‘ Michael the archangel.”—The dispute of Michael and the 
devil over the body of Moses is unrecorded in Scripture. It is 
very likely, as Origen says, that this story existed in a work 
called the 4ssumption of Moses, and that Jude took it from that. 
The work was no doubt a Jewish legend or tradition. Whether 
the story is true or not is really of no great importance. We 
are not required to believe every book inspired which is quoted 
in the Bible; or we should have to admit that many inspired 
books are lost. If an inspired author quotes an uninspired one, 
it may be because he meets with what supplies the lesson or 
illustration which suits his purpose. On this principle many 
lost books are quoted in the Old Testament, and St. Paul quotes 
Greek authors in the New. The object of Jude in citing the 
narrative was to teach (by what is true in spirit at least) the 
guilt of the arrogant impertinence of “these” who set them- 
selves up against the authority of all others. 

He now adds the cases of Cain, Balaam, and Korah, as like 
them in one respect or another, in sin and in punishment. 
Having compared them with various eminent transgressors he 
goes on to compare them with sundry inanimate objects. 

“Rocks in their deceits.’—The translation of oiAddes by 
“spots” is incorrect and ought to be amended. For deceits, 
amratats, the usual reading is @ydais, “ Agape,”’ or love-feasts. 
But the sense of “deceits” is not to be at once rejected. By 
their deceitful practices and statements “ these”’ men were like 
hidden rocks beneath the surface of the sea, upon which the 
mariner struck to his ruin. The reading, “love-feasts,”’ almost 
requires us to give a special meaning to the word omiAdées, as it 
would be difficult to understand what could be meant by “ rocks 
in love-feasts.” This reading also requires that we should read 
not “their” but “your.” On the whole, so far as internal 
evidence goes we prefer the reading of Codex A. and C. Ex- 
ternal evidence is, we admit, very strong against it. There are 
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difficulties in either case, because it is immediately added, 
“ revelling together, feeding themselves without fear.” If they 
are rocks, it may be asked, how can this be true? The ex- 
planation is to be sought for in the text, and we therefore 
construe the sentence thus :—‘ These are they who, revelling 
together and feeding themselves without fear, are rocks in their 
deceits, waterless-clouds, etc. We are convinced this is the true 
construction, because the eiow oi belong grammatically to 
cuvevyovuevot. The only point about which we have the least 
doubt, is whether the “without fear” belongs to “revelling 
together,” or to “feeding themselves ;” Tischendorf gives it to 
the former, but it is highly probable that it really refers to both, 
and that we might say, “revelling together and feeding them- 
selves without fear.” ‘These,’ who do this, are “ rocks in their 
deceits,” because they tempt and seduce the unwary, who may 
expect much from them, but will get nothing, save ruin, dis- 
appointment, and shame. Everything seems inviting, but 
treacherous rocks lie underneath the smooth surface causing the 
unwary to make “shipwreck of faith.” The clouds bear no 
genial rain, the trees are withered and fruitless, doubly dead, 
and without root; and it will be soon seen that these revellers 
are wild waves to be dissipated by their own recklessness ; 
wandering stars plunging into eternal night. 

“To these also prophesied Enoch.”—The English Version 
says, “ prophesied of these,” but it is hard to see how tovrous 
can have the sense of wep) tovrwv. The choice seems to lie 
between “ foretold these,” and “ prophesied to these.”* The 
common rendering is an imitation of the Vulgate, but the 
Syriac has, “ prophesied also to these.” Another rendering is 
possible if we suppose the rovrais to be equivalent to él rovras, 
‘“‘ moreover,” or, ‘in addition to these things, Enoch the seventh 
from Adam prophesied, saying,” etc. We are not sure that this 
is not the true explanation. The words which follow are found 
in the Apocryphal book of Enoch, but whether its author 
borrowed them hence, or whether Jude took them from it, we 
cannot determine. They come under the same category as the 
reference to Michael. 

“ Behold the Lord came.”—Why 7\Gev is put in the past 
tense is not clear ; if this prophecy were a prediction, we should 
expect the future, or at least the present, and not the historic 





» For xpopnrevw with the dative, see Jer. xiv.16; 5 Aaos, ofs avro: mpopynrevovew 
avtos, «.7.A. ‘The people unto whom they prophecy ;” see too Jer. xx. 6; 
xxix. 31; xxxvii. 19. More commonly we find this verb with ém and the accu- 
sative ; ‘‘ to prophecy against ;” or with wep: and the genitive; “to prophecy 
concerning.” Aristotle uses this verb with the dative, “* prophesying to men.” 
(Arist., De Mundo.) See also Matt. xxvi. 68: ‘‘ Prophesy unto us.” 
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tense, which can only be translated “came,” or “is come.” 
Perhaps we are not to look for great exactness of language in 
prophetic utterances, but it is manifest that here the whole 
quotation is a history and not a prediction in the form of it, for 
all the principal verbs are in the aorist. We understand the 
whole passage as intended to shew that the words ascribed to 
Enoch are applicable to such as the Apostle is exposing; not 
that they were designed to apply to them alone. 

In verse 16 the writer gives us another summary description 
of “these” whom he has never lost sight of, repeating and 
amplifying what he has already said. 

“ Remember the words forespoken by the apostles.”—Here 
we have a distinct allusion to 2 Peter iii. 3, which is, as we said, 
loosely quoted. The great difficulty is to account for the omis- 
sion of the “us” which Peter is careful to use. The next 
difficulty is to explain how “the end of time” can be applied 
to the period when this epistle was most probably written. That 
Jude had 2 Peter before him is indisputable: there are too 
many coincidences between these epistles to suffer a doubt upon 
the subject. That Jude’s epistle was written considerably later 
than 2 Peter, we must also hold to be proved by the reference 
to the apostles speaking before, and to the facts which they said 
would occur at the end of time. _ How long had elapsed we can- 
not guess, but probably some years, as those who receive Jude’s 
epistle are supposed to be already familiar with the apostolic 
writings. As for the expression “the end of time,” or, as in the 
English Version, “the last time,” it may merely mean at some 
period subsequent to that in which the speaker speaks; 1 John 
ii. 18 seems to imply more, but really sustains this view because 
he is alluding to the time signified by preceding speakers or 
writers. In any case Jude considers the prediction of St. Peter 
fulfilled in the party against whom he writes, and of whom he 
says, “These are they who cause separations, who are animal, 
not having the spirit:” they are schismatical and the cause of 
schism ; they are earthly and sensual; and uninfluenced by the 
spirit. It is uncertain whether dzrodvopifovres means simply 
that they separate themselves, or cause separations, but perhaps 
both are implied. That such conduct must cut them and their 
followers off from the church is evident. The Wvycexoi are those 
who yield to their carnal and animal propensities and instincts, 
their merely natural tendencies. What follows may be the 
explanation of their behaviour, or an additional feature of their 
character: they are the cause of divisions, and sensual because 
they have not the spirit; or they are carnal and schismatical 
and have not the spirit. Both are true. 
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In the twentieth verse, the writer begins a twofold exhorta- 
tion to those he addresses. This exhortation reaches to the end 
of the twenty-third verse. First, he exhorts them by edifying 
themselves on their most holy faith, and by praying in the Holy 
Spirit to keep themselves in the love of God, expecting the 
mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ (which is) unto eternal life. 
Effort, prayer, and hope, are to be their safeguards. He then 
tells them how to behave and feel towards others. They are 
not to be all dealt with alike. Those who separate themselves 
are to be rebuked. This is according to the text of Codex A. 
where others have the nominative Svaxpwopevo, and then the 
sense is that they are to rebuke some, and to separate them- 
selves from them. Others are to be saved as if by snatching them 
from the fire, and others are to be pitied, but with the fear of 
those who dread to be defiled. The received text gives a different 
rendering and different readings: “Others save with fear pulling 
them out of the fire; hating even the garments spotted by the 
flesh.” The reading we follow is the one preferred by Tischen- 
dorf on good authority. 

The last two verses contain a doxology which, although it 
exhibits varieties of reading in different texts, presents no great 
difficulty. It may be doubted whether “be” should be inserted 
after “Lord,” because the glory, etc., refer to past, present, and 
future: He had glory before all the world, or all time, has now, 
and shall have unto all ages. In verse 24, Codex A. has 7uas 
after “ keep,”’ where the received text has “‘ you,” and where the 
Authorized Version repeats this after the following verb. 








CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA, AND HIS DEFENCE OF THE 
FAITH. 


CiemeEnt, like Justin, starts from the profound conviction that 
there is, notwithstanding the fall, an essential relation between 
man and God. Not that he admits a profane assimilation 
between the creature and the Creator. He maintains at its full 
height the barrier which separates the created being from the 
absolute being, and he takes precautions against all pantheistical 
misunderstanding. According to him there would be impiety in 
imagining that things happen with God as with us, and that he 
is subject to the fluctuations of our changing nature. It is im- 
possible to measure the distance between us and him, for it is 
infinite. It would be folly to pretend that we are of the same 
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substance: we are neither an emanation, nor a portion of his 
being ; he has called us to life by an effort of his will, and it is 
of his mercy that we have our superior nature. The divine in 
us is not therefore a necessary efflux from the divine essence, it 
is communicated by an act of free creation; it is a gift of infi- 
nite love, but it is none the less an inalienable privilege of man, 
for being thus communicated by special grace. In reality this 
gift constitutes the proper character of a moral creature. 

The great organ of the divine is the Word, which has mani- 
fested God, not only in revelation, but previously in creation. 
The moral life of man is a ray from the uncreated light. Cle- 
ment gives to these thoughts a form which is poetical and ori- 
ginal, although overcharged with erudite allusions at the com- 
mencement of his discourse to the Greeks. He compares the 
action of the Word upon the human passions subjected by him, 
to that of Orpheus upon the wild beasts, which were softened 
by the harmonious accents of his voice. Come from a superior 
world, the Son of God has made earth hear a new song which 
has charmed by appeasing all who have heard it. Yet the 
Gospel revelation was not the first hymn of the Word. “In 
establishing the fair law of the universe and in making all its 
elements accordant, he has drawn from them a melodious sym- 
phony, and has made of the entire world one vast harmony.” 
It is an immortal song, it is a concert of beings, where all har- 
moniously accords: the end responds to the middle, and the 
middle to the beginning. This music of the universe is not 
regulated by the Orphic rhythm, but by the rhythm which God 
established, the same which David sought to copy. Creation 
and revelation correspond to the glory of their author. But in 
this concert of creation, the lyre preferred by the Word, and 
which he loves to play upon, is not the inanimate and insensible 
world, but man, in whom concord results from the union of soul 
and body. Harmonized by the Holy Spirit, his being sings 
psalms to God; he is beyond contradiction the most noble 
instrument touched by the Word, for he is the harp of the 
temple of the universe. Clement admits that this harp has been 
partly broken, that it has lost some of its finest strings, or at 
least, that they are untuned. He is as explicit as possible upon 
the fall. Man can, in many respects, be compared to the lowest 
animals : ignorance and insensibility have too often made him 
like a stone, and yet the Divine Orpheus has only had to make 
his voice heard to accomplish really the miracles falsely ascribed 
to the fabulous hero of the Greek legend. Man was blind, was 
deaf, or rather, was like one dead and buried; but he no sooner 
heard this heavenly song than he moved in his tomb and arose. 
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The cursed spell was broken. The song of the resurrection was 
doubtless of incomparable beauty. Truth, radiant with bright- 
ness, descended from heaven upon the holy mountain, amid the 
choir of the prophets. It caused to be heard a harmony of 
sweetness unknown to earth and truly divine: it was pervaded 
with gentleness and persuasion for the cure of souls. Yet the 
Word would not have acted upon man’s heart if it had been 
wholly dead, if some spark of life had not lurked beneath the 
ashes of its tomb. The sweetest voice would be lost in the void 
if it could awaken no echo in the fallen soul. Clement, who 
shews us in man a divine harp, originally made to praise its 
Creator, thereby admits that there is an indestructible harmony 
between his true nature and God. The human soul and divine 
revelation are two lyres destined to accord; both vibrate under 
the hand of the Word, who would regulate the first by the 
second, and the aim of Christian apology is precisely to obtain 
this accordance by shewing first of all its possibility. 

We elsewhere find the same ideas freed from these showy 
images, and formulated with more precision. “It is the Word,” 
we read in the Pedagogus, ‘who hath established the order of 
the world and heaven, who hath regulated the revolutions of the 
sun and other stars in the interest of man, upon whom he hath 
centred all his care. Considering him as his chief work, he has 
given him wisdom and prudence to govern his soul, and has 
imprinted upon his body beauty and symmetry. He hath, as it 
were, inspired him with discretion to direct his actions.” Thus, 
reason and conscience are an emanation from the Word, or 
rather, a communication of his nature to man. The higher life, 
the life of the Spirit, proceeds from the divine breath which 
animates him. How can we deny the very special bond which 
unites us to God, when we see the Creator limit himself to 
calling other beings into existence, while he has fashioned with 
his hands him whom he will make in his own image, and to 
whom he communicates an essence which belongs to none but 
him? He created the world for man, because there was in him 
something which made him love him, and this something was an 
emanation from himself. Human nature is in itself the object 
of his predilection. 

Clement pursues to their last consequences these great views 
of human nature, but without falling into exaggeration. If it 
is true that man is distinguished from other beings because he is 
divine, and because the Word has communicated to him of his 
own essence, it is evident that the true human blends with the 
divine ; the more man developes in himself the higher life which 
‘he has received from the eternal Word, the more will he be 
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really man, that is to say the privileged creature of the Almighty. 
Moreover, to violate the moral law, is for him, not only to offend 
the Word who hath graven it in him and who lives in him, but 
also to degrade his own nature; he abandons his humanity by 
breaking the tie which binds him to God, and falls into brutality. 
“He who sins against divine reason, or the Word,” says Cle- 
ment, “is no longer a rational being; he is an animal without 
reason, the slave of his desires.” It results from all these 
developments, that instead of opposition between true nature 
and revelation, there is a primordial and essential agreement 
between them. Henceforth Clement will be able without diffi- 
culty to establish that the most divine religion is also the most 
human. 

The apologist is not content with laying down as a principle 
the accord between man and the Word. He seeks to prove that 
man, in his actual condition, is made for the Word as he is 
historically manifested in Christianity, and it is here that com- 
mences his apology properly so-called, for the new religion. In 
effect, if it is proved that revelation satisfies the heart and mind, 
the claims it makes upon our confidence ought to appear sufli- 
cient, and we have only to accept it. All certainty rests defi- 
nitely upon a relation of the soul or mind with the order of truth 
which we ought to appropriate. While this relation has not 
been established, there may be a blind submission, a forced 
adhesion ; there is no conviction, for proof has not been supplied. 
Now what is not proved, is to the mind as if it did not exist. 
Such are the general laws of certainty. Clement accepts them 
entirely; he demands no privilege, no immunity, because he 
knows well that all he might suppose he had gained would be 
definitively lost. He undertakes to prove that the certainty of 
the Christian is genuine certainty, obtained by means which are 
legitimate, and conformed to the inalienable laws which rule the 
world of mind. He does not reach this easily, for he must 
struggle, like every defender of Christianity, against radical 
prejudices. In fact the representatives of a purely human 
philosophy pity the disciples of Christ. They establish a radical 
opposition between reason and faith, as if the first was always 
enlightened, and the second always blind. To hear them, rea- 
son is shut up in their schools ; we should seek it in vain out of 
their systems, and the faith of Christians is purely irrational. 
Such estimates definitively rest on vain prejudices. It is this 
that Clement goes to shew in treating the great question of the 
relations between reason and faith, with a depth and power of 
argument not yet surpassed. The very boldness of his apologetic 
method has often prevented it from being understood. 
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At the outset he dismisses the idea that Christianity sacri- 
fices reason to faith; they are, according to him, two modes of 
knowledge which mutually complete each other, and which 
are lawful and indispensible, each in its own sphere. The 
understanding is a gift of God of which we ought to make a 
normal use. Reason, left to itself, does not communicate the 
substance of truth, the first principles which constitute the 
essential object of religion. By a method, more elevated and 
rapid than all it teaches us, we rise to these principles; but 
reason is none the less necessary to teach us to ascend from 
consequences to premises, or to re-descend from premises to final 
conclusions ; it alone unravels before our eyes all the tangled 
chain of reasoning. It too makes us distinguish the analogies 
and differences of things even to their finest shades, which 
prevents us from letting language fluctuate in indeterminate 
terms, so dangerous and so prolific in errors, even when the 
sacred text is concerned. Logic, the legislator in the world of 
ideas, lends the most valuable aid to the Christian. After all, 
speech is an act, and it is important that this act be conformable 
to good and reason. Logic, thus understood, is like the ethics 
of language, but its part is more elevated yet; under the word 
it discerns the thought, and teaches us to ascend from the par- 
ticular to the general, to group and to distinguish ideas. This 
noble science is like a rampart which stops the sophist, and pre- 
vents him from treading the truth under his feet. It is also 
very necessary that he who would uphold the cause of God, 
should be versed in philosophic studies. All human sciences 
can bring him tribute; he must borrow from each of them arms 
to defend his cause, and consider them as auxiliary forces which 
he can enrol under his banner. This breadth of mind would 
not fail to disquiet timorous Christians, who would have dug au 
abyss between Christianity and ancient culture. Clement, in 
developing these great thoughts, heard the murmur of the 
obscurantist party, ever so ready to condemn what it could not 
comprehend. We perceive by the vivacity of his utterance that 
he has been irritated by the clamour of the proud ignorants, 
always disposed to ban a science to which they cannot rise, and 
which offends them by its incommunicable superiority. ‘There 
are men,” says Clement ironically, “‘so admirably endowed that 
they have nothing to do with philosophy, logic, or the study of 
nature, but think we should be content with a mere simple 
faith.” Thus to despise science is to undertake to gather the 
fruit of the vine, without taking the trouble to cultivate it. 
Human science does not plant the heavenly vine; to it we do 
* not owe the stem from which-we draw the sap and life; yet it 
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contributes to its fertility by assiduous culture. If the soul 
seizes essential truth in an instant by consciousness (par le senti- 
ment), it does not follow that an elaboration of the thought is 
useless ; just as education calls up in our heart sparks of justice 
which God has placed there, just so doth science develope all 
the treasures of faith. To the objection that ignorance can 
itself comprehend the Gospel, Clement nobly answers, that the 
Christian ought not to live only in poverty but in wealth. No 
one, after all, does without logic, and those who call themselves 
emphatically the orthodox, philosophize without knowing it, as 
often as they speak reasonably. In vain do they try to pro- 
scribe the culture of the mind and its researches by invoking 
the simplicity of faith. Clement replies that God has spoken 
to man in many very different ways, and that it is not so simple 
and so easy as one supposes, to exhaust the riches of a revela- 
tion, infinite as its author. The obscurantists fear philosophy 
as children fear hobgoblins. They fear, they say, lest it should 
lead them astray, and take away their faith. In this case they 
lose not much. “If their faith, I say not their knowledge, is 
such that it is at the mercy of a trick of speech, let them lose 
it, for their idle fear shews clearly that they do not possess the 
truth. This is invincible; error alone is dissipated. Whoever 
owns that he wavers in his faith, owns that he has not the touch- 
stone of the money-changer, nor the criterion of truth.” How 
shall he sit at that table where human ideas, like pieces of 
money of all sorts, are oficred to us, if he cannot tell the true 
from the false? The righteous, says David, shall abide for ever. 
Nothing moves him, he possesses the incorruptible heritage, and 
is so much the more sheltered from the deceits of language as 
he has less disclaimed logic, and has better learned confidently 
to unravel sophistry. Thus falls the pretended opposition be- 
tween reason and faith, but it is on condition that reason shall 
continue in its domain, and not undertake to discover first 
principles. Reason does not produce truth, as a tree produces 
fruit, it is called neither to invent nor to discover it, but to 
receive it; it would labour in a void if it received not from a 
superior power the materials for its useful elaborations. This 
superior power is faith. Let none say that Christianity in taking 
this for its starting point, escapes from the conditions of a ra- 
tional doctrine, and requires a blind assent. No, it abides 
faithful to the universal laws of knowledge. All science begins 
by an act of faith, z.e., by the immediate intuition of the 
first principles upon which it rests; it is not by the slow and 
winding way of logic that we reach primordial truths; they 
impose themselves upon the mind, and impart themselves to it. 
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Indisputable axioms are not the result of discussion, for this 
might undo what it had done. Evidence in everything then 
proceeds at first from faith; for what is faith, if not precisely 
the rapid intuition which permits us to seize and suddenly to 
perceive the truth ? 

Those who represent the human science most opposed to 
Christianity, are indeed obliged to recognize the legitimacy of 
such a method. Epicurus called faith an anticipation of the 
mind, i.e., a spontaneous flashing of thought towards what is 
evident, or a vivid perception of evidence. According to him, 
all demonstration is impossible without this anticipation of the 
true which precedes logical elaboration. Aristotle had said in 
the same sense that the criterion of truth is faith; and the 
divine Plato declared, in his book of Laws, that he is happy who 
is from the beginning a partaker of truth. This immediate par- 
ticipation is, in his view, a truly royal method. 

We must not suppose that faith should make us only pene- 
trate the spiritual world. Whoever neglects it will no more 
comprehend nature than grace. He who will only believe sen- 
sible experience or logical demonstration, with his finger placed 
in some sort upon what can be touched and felt, sees nothing 
in the world but the grossest elements; he confounds matter 
and essence, the creation and the Creator. The first principle 
hides itself from him under the multiplicity of phenomena, and 
it will be so till by faith, that is, by immediate intuition, he 
rises to the simple, universal principle, which is not attached to 
matter, and which is not matter itself. It must be admitted 
then that first causes are beyond demonstration; faith alone 
permits us to perceive them in all domains; opening up its way 
amid sensations, and rising far above opinions, it hastens towards 
absolute truth and rests in light. Consciousness (/e sentiment) 
or intuition is the vestibule of science. 

If these principles are true, even for the science of the 
visible, how much more so for the science of the divine and the 
invisible! There it is especially that consciousness shall play a 
chief part, and that faith will appear as the primary condition 
of all knowledge. Human wisdom, however high its flight, 
cannot attain to God. The mystery of His being is profound 
and impenetrable. It is figured by the cloud in which his voice 
thundered upon Mount Sinai. Moses also cried, “ Shew thyself 
to me!”? Now God, who is so above us by his uncreated essence, 
is not far from our heart by his love. “His divine power is always 
near us to reveal himself to us, to bless us, and to teach us.” 
_ He communicates himself to man precisely by faith; that faith 
treated as barbarian by the Greeks is an immediate possession of 
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the truth, anterior to all demonstration; it is the certainty of 
piety, “the substance of things hoped for, and the evidence of 
things not seen.” It does not rest upon material proofs, be- 
cause it is the communication to the soul of that which is im- 
material and divine. ‘Thus the mind traversing all worlds and 
spheres of the created, mounts to the lofty region where the 
King of worlds resides; it no more runs the risk of having its 
thoughts carried away by every wind like dead leaves, or tossed 
on stormy waves ; it has reached the immutable by an immutable 
ath.” 

: Let us avoid thinking that the intuitions of faith is wholly 
passive, and that it suffices to wait for divine illumination, with- 
out displaying any energy of will. No doubt the part of grace 
is considerable in the renewal of man; it is God who has made 
both the light we ought to see, and the external eye which per- 
ceives it. It is He who, knowing our incapacity to apprehend the 
true being, has sent us a heavenly master to reveal to us his 
ineffable mysteries. Our weakness is such, that, even under his 
direction, we only see imperfectly. We have also the greatest 
need of divine grace, whereof the liberality is happily infinite. 
Yet it remains none the less certain that God demands our con- 
currence and our efforts. He grants eternal salvation to those 
who labour with him to develope in themselves knowledge -and 
holiness. We ought to be like the athlete who said to Jupiter, 
“If I am properly prepared for the combat, give me the victory.” 
Faith, the first triumph of the Christian, is only obtained at 
this price, for the pure in heart alone shall see God. 

Clement, therefore, ascribes an important part to the will in 
the formation of religious certainty ; the part which he assigns 
to moral determinations in directing our beliefs, is one of the 
most remarkable features of his apology. Like only being per- 
ceived by like, man will only arrive at the immediate intuition 
of God when he truly approaches him, and repudiates evil. 
“Just as when the earth is sterile sowing is useless, so the best 
teaching bears no fruit without the assent of him who receives 
it. Dry straw, ready to burn, burns at the first spark. The 
magnet attracts iron because of the affinity there is between 
them.” ° It follows that religious truth will only attract us when 
it acts upon us as a sacred magnet. Men must have ears to 
hear, and eyes to see. “It is with a new eye, a new ear, and 
a new heart, that the new things revealed by Christ will be seen 
and heard.” The natural heart can apprehend none of them; 
they are unto it as the extinct ashes which the dark cloud, 
wherein God hid himself, cast forth, according to the image of 
the prophet: but these very oracles are clear and luminous to 
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the believer. “The path of the unbeliever is crooked,” says 
the Scripture, to indicate that the way of pride cannot lead to 
knowledge. 

Faith, like unbelief, has a moral cause. The soul sees only 
when it will see; it only hears when it will hear. At the basis 
of faith there is an act of the will which developes the affinity 
with God. This act is possible, not only because divine grace 
is largely given us, but also because, according to Clement’s 
doctrine, a germ of the Word is hidden at the bottom of the 
human being. We disagree or harmonize with religious truth in 
proportion as we have cultivated it (the germ); the larger or 
lesser development of the divine element in us depends upon 
our moral determinations. This freedom is found in all the 
degrees of faith, which commences by being an aspiration 
towards the light, a desire for higher truth. This desire sup- 
poses a first act of the will. ‘ The beginning of wisdom is to 
wish to be associated with what is useful. A firm resolution is 
then of great weight in the acquisition of the truth. It is in 
this sense that voluntary faith is the basis of our salvation.” 
Volition precedes all, for the rational faculties do nothing but 
serve the will. Thou canst do that thou willest (tu peur ce que 
tu veux). Faith and obedience depend upon us. Ask and ye 
shall receive. At bottom, the act of faith is an act of obedience, 
and it manifests itself at first by serious enquiry. One must 
revive in the depths of his soul the living spark which he has 
received, and guard himself from a vain curiosity which would 
cause the mind to saunter about truth, as men saunter about a 
city to admire its buildings. No one asks first of the sun its 
brilliant light, one wants from it, first, warmth and life. So 
should it be with us and the sun of the soul. 

Clement assigns a moral cause to all kinds of unbelief. He 
says to the pagans, “ You refuse to free yourselves from passions 
which are the soul’s diseases, and from sin which is its eternal 
death.” No man then arrives at the truth till he has purified 
his soul, and taken his place among the violent who seize upon 
the kingdom, not by philosophic reasonings, but by repudiating 
evil, and persevering in the holy conflict for good. Thus is 
developed the conformity of the soul with God; it attains unto 
love which is the summit of Christian virtue, and, thanks to this 
resemblance, it lays hold upon Him who is pre-eminently love. 
“God is love: he gives himself to those who love him. One 
must be united to him by divine love.” It is with the temple 
of truth, as with that of sculapius at Epidaurus, over the 
entrance to which were these words, “ He must be pure who 
crosses the threshold of the sauctuary.” All degrees of know- 
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ledge are attained in the same manner. “ Love in man is allied 
to love in God, and in this love, perfect unity is established 
between him who knows and Him who is known.” Having 
arrived at this point, we have seen spiritual things by the Spirit. 
We are fastened by faith to truth as by the chain of a sacred 
syren, from which we cannot release our soul. By faith we 
arrive at intelligence and gnosis. Christian theology is separated 
from elementary belief as a magnificent tree proceeds from an 
acorn planted in the soil; for the belief of the humble, so far 
from restraining the flight of thought, urges it to the radiant 
heights whence this world and the other are contemplated in 
their magnificent ensemble. We shall see if we trace out the 
ideas of Clement upon theology so called, that the lowliness of 
his starting point has not embarrassed the bold development 
of his idea. Very far from establishing an abrupt opposition 
between reason and faith, he sees in both alike different pro- 
ceeds of the same intellectual and moral energy, as the following 
passage proves. ‘“‘ Understanding,” says he, “ changes its name 
according to its different applications. When it ascends to first 
causes, it is called intelligence; it becomes science when it for- 
tifies intelligeuce by logic; and it becomes faith, when, concen- 
trated upon religion, it reaches the primordial Word, without 
seeing him face to face, and while it continues within the condi- 
tions of the human mind.” 

Such are the bases of this grand apology. We must now 
descend from the heights of religious philosophy, to consider 
how Clement, in starting from general principles demonstrates 
the truth of historical Christianity. Hitherto he has, in fact, 
established the legitimacy of faith in general as proceeding from 
knowledge, and as a means of arriving at certainty; he has 
established triumphantly, that moral intuition by itself attains 
to primary truths, and raises us from the low region of phe- 
nomena and effects to the lofty realm of causes, and first of all 
to the universal principle of all existence, which is God. But 
he is not content with this preliminary discussion, and strives to 
prove the truth of the Christian faith properly so called, by 
shewing that the truth perceived by moral intuition is in every 
point in agreement with the Gospel. It remains that we know 
how he has performed this task. 

We are assured beforehand that he will not see in miracles 
the first title of revelation to our confidence ; in fact, such argu- 
mentation would be the overthrow of his apologetic system. 
A conviction which was nothing but the result of the proof of a 
certain number of prodigies, would be reached, not by faith but 
by sight. We must then no longer speak of an evidence per- 
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taining to a superior order, and we should have nothing to do 
with moral intuition. It would no longer be with the new eye 
and the new heart that we should perceive religious truth; it 
would be with our senses and understanding, that is to say, with 
the inferior organs of our knowledge. We should tumble from 
the domain of the invisible into that of the visible, and could 
no more define faith with Clement, as the perception of the 
Spirit by the spirit. We cannot too often repeat it; credence 
founded only on miracles, is no longer religious, and has no 
more moral value than that which is founded in pure reasoning : 
it might even be said that it is of an inferior order, for if per- 
ception by the understanding is not intuition by the soul, it is 
less far removed from it than the bodily eyesight to which the 
prodigy is addressed. Neither mode of certainty goes beyond 
the sphere of the visible, and the apostle Paul does not hesitate 
to put them in the same rank in the words: “‘ The Jews require 
asign, and the Greeks seek after wisdom.” For the rest, we are 
not reduced upon this point to logical deductions drawn with 
more or less accuracy from the general principles of Clement’s 
apologetics: he has formulated his idea with the most rigorous 
precision. ‘ Blessed,” says he, referring to the words of Christ 
to Thomas, “ blessed are they who have not seen, and yet have 
believed. We are those children of Israel, who have submitted 
not because of the miracles, but because they have heard the 
voice of God.” We should be tempted to blame Clement for 
being occupied too exclusively with the consciousness of internal 
evideuce. The general principles of his system of defence, 
ought to have led him to allow more to other proofs of Chris- 
tianity, without in anything abandoning his method. In fact 
we have seen him recognizing the legitimacy of logic, when its 
work is restrained to arranging and connecting the truths 
obtained by a higher method. Why does he not equally admit 
the competence of sensible observation to decide the great facts 
upon which revelation rests? This revelation is a manifestation 
of divine love under a historic form. Faith alone perceives by a 
sacred analogy the inward substance, the divine essence which 
is hidden under the envelope of facts; but facts have their im- 
portance, and as they are produced in time and space, that is, in 
the visible world, it is for sensible observation to verify them, 
and to recognize their miraculous character. A complete de- 
fence would reply to all that is lawful in the demand of the Jew 
who asks for miracles, and in that of the Greek who demands a 
logical connexion in the ideas while the great moral method 
undergoes no alteration at all. Facts belong to historical proof, 
‘ arrangement of ideas belongs to logic, but divine charity which 
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is the soul of all this, is only understood by the heart. Thus 
like is always perceived by like, and this prolific principle is 
capable of most varied applications. We blame Clement for 
neglecting historical proof drawn from the evidence of miracles. 
This defect, which is serious, but can be supplied, has not pre- 
vented him, in our opinion, from laying down in a victorious 
manner the true and immortal principles of apologetics. 

The demonstration of Christianity in the name, even of the 
fundamental principles which he has laid down, is very summary, 
and requires no great display of logic. When he has once 
established that religious truth is perceived by faith, that is to 
say, by the immediate intuition of the soul, of what use are long 
reasonings? It would be to lack logic to use too many, for 
Clement would then violate his own principle, and forsake his 
own method. His task then is not so much to demonstrate the 
truth as to shew it; to propose it to the soul and conscience, by 
appealing to the divine element which is in man, and by acting 
upon his will. Light will spring in some sort from the contact of 
the divine in man, and the divine exterior to him and above him; 
evidence will result from the approximation of the inward truth, 
which is in a fragmentary state, with the complete truth which 
the Gospel presents to him. Religious certainty is definitively 
only the assent of the Word to the Word: it is the Word who 
recognizes himself in Jesus Christ, only in his fullness and 
glory. The apologist will have performed his task, therefore, 
when he has brought out into perfect light the figure of the 
Redeemer, and has proved Him to be the desire of nations, the 
object of universal aspirations. If it follows from his simple 
and decisive plea that the human soul, in its good instincts, is 
made for Him, and finds in Him alone the satisfaction of its 
purest and most elevated desires, the proof will be invincible. 
[t will appear such at least to the heart which is upright and 
well disposed, and which, far from loving darkness because its 
deeds are evil, and because it wishes to hide them in profound 
obscurity, loves the light. Thus wisdom is justified by her 
children, and only those attain to truth who are of the truth, or 
rather, have suffered grace to revive within them this divine 
relationship. We admit there is a vicious circle here, because 
the proof is only convincing to men who are in some measure 
convinced beforehand; but this vicious circle is the whole of 
Christianity. It is not we who shall blame Clement for coming 
into this with St. Paul and St. John, and with Christ himself. 

It results from these considerations that the principal task of 
the apologist consists in confronting man with the truth: his 
plea will simply be a powerful affirmation, the confirmation of 
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which he will demand from the spontaneous and universal testi- 
mony of the human conscience. Once the bases of his apology 
firmly laid, Clement has but two things to do; first he will ex- 
plain revelation, or rather, will evoke before his contemporaries 
the living person of Christ; then he will establish by the history 
of the old world, that it is indeed in Him that men must find 
the realization of the religious ideal sought after in vain for so 
many ages.” 








WHAT IS SUPERSTITION? 


Ir has sorely puzzled the learned to explain how the word “ su- 
perstition” came to have its present meaning. The derivation 
of it from superstare seems evident enough, but the difficulty is 
to connect it with any of the meanings of that word and its 
derivatives. The verb is not in common use, but it signifies to 
stand over, as in Virgil’s 
‘Quem congressus agit campo, lapsumque superstans 
Immolat, ingentique umbra tegit,” 


except we suppose that it denotes to stoop over or to be incum- 
bent. Superstition will then be that which stands over one or 
is incumbent upon him (literally of course so far as the mind is 
concerned). Taken actively, superstition will be the act of 
standing over, etc. 'The verb superstito has the meaning of to 
render safe and sound, and also to abound. As an adjective, 
superstes commonly means a survivor, one who outlives another, 
and stands after he has fallen in death; but it anciently meant 
a witness, as is shewn by Plautus and Festus. None of these 
words would appear at first sight to furnish us with a clue to the 
origin of the sense assigned to superstition. Yet we might 
appeal to all of them for a probable explanation. Superstition 
stands over the soul and fills it with imaginary fears, rests upon 
it like a nightmare,— 


** Lapsumque superstans 
Immolat.” 





« The preceding article is a fragment from the fourth volume of the Histoire 
des Trois Premiers Siecles de I’ Eglise Chrétienne, by Dr. E. de Pressensé, the 
merits of which we have already recognized. The reader will do well to study 
it in connexion with a paper, in our last, on Mr. Mansel’s work as a defence of 
Christianity. Ata time when “the battle of the evidences has to be fought 
over again,” we have thought it would be well to hear different speakers upon so 
important a subject. 
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It overrides a man’s intellect and moral nature, and persuades 
him to believe and to practice all the follies it suggests. So far 
the spiritual tyranny of superstition is described. But the 
superstitious connect with their superstition the notion of safety, 
and they will do anything to persuade superior beings “ ut sos- 
pitent superstitentque.”? We think that superstition owes its 
name to one or other of the two facts now named; either be- 
cause it is a disgraceful incubus upon the soul, or because its 
victims took absurd measures to secure their personal safety. 
The word superstition occurs in the New Testament, and is 
in daily use among Christians. It may not be an altogether 
uninteresting inquiry to ask what some of the Latin writers 
have said upon the word, and then to ask what is the true mean- 
ing of those passages in the New Testament which we have in 
view. Of all the Latin authors, Cicero appears to use the word 
most frequently, and there is one place especially which is 
quoted upon this subject. The passage in question has been 
copied and discussed by Lactantius, and as what he says is curi- 
ous, we offer a version of the whole. He is speaking of religion ; 


“Held by this bond of piety we are bound (religati) unto God, and 
hence religion itself received its name; not as Cicero has explained it 
from relegendo. In his second book, De Natura Deorum, he says thus, 
‘ For not the philosophers alone, but also our ancestors separated super- 
stition from religion. For they who prayed every day, and offered sacri- 
fices that their children might survive them (superstites essent) are called 
superstitious. But they who regard and as it were re-peruse all things 
which pertain to the worship of the gods, are called religious from redi- 
gendo, as elegant from eligendo, diligent from deligendo, and intelligent 
from intelligendo, for in all these there is the force of legendi, the same as 
in religious. Thus it has come to pass in superstitious and religious, that 
the one is a name of blame, and the other of praise.’ How inapt this 
interpretation is may be known from the thing itself. For if in worship- 
ping the same gods there is both religion and superstition, there is little 
or no difference. For what reason would he bring to me why a man 
should be thought religious who prays but once for the safety of his 
children, and superstitious who does it ten times? For if it is excellent 
to do it once, how much more so to do it oftener? and if at the first hour, 
then all day. If one offering appeases, surely many offerings do so still 
more; for multiplied homage is rather accepted than offensive. For 
those servants do not seem odious to us who are assiduous and frequent 
in their homage, but rather dear. Why then should he be in fault and 





® Sir J. Emerson Tennent, in Notes and Queries (third series, i., 243), has 
endeavoured to connect superstition with the notion of survival, because he 
thinks it was applied to the relics of a rude and obsolete worship. His opinion 
we regard as utterly untenable, and we can only say we are surprised to find 
such a man propounding a theory so inconsistent with divine revelation. 
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receive a reprehensible name who either loves his children more, or honours 
the gods enough, and he be praised who does it less? The same argu- 
ment holds the other way. For if to pray and sacrifice all day is wrong, 
then also to do so once. If it is wrong often to desire surviving children, 
he is also superstitious who desires it seldom, Or why should a term of 
reproach be derived from that than which nothing more honourable or 
just can be desired? For that he says they are called religious, from 
relegendo, who consider diligently those things which pertain to the wor- 
ship of the gods, why then do they who do this often in the day lose the 
name of religious, when much more diligently by their very assiduity they 
re-peruse these things whereby the gods are worshipped? What then is 
the fact? Forsooth religion is the worship of the true, and superstition 
that of the false. It matters every way what you worship, not how you 
worship or what you pray for; but because the worshippers of the gods 
think themselves religious when they are superstitious, they cannot dis- 
tinguish religion from superstition, nor express the meaning of the names. 
We have said that the name of religion is derived from the bond of piety, 
that God hath bound man to himself and constrained him by piety; for 
it is necessary that we serve him as a Lord and obey him as a Father. 
Therefore Lucretius has explained that name better when he says he unties 
the knots of religion (religionum se nodos exsolvere). Now they are 
called superstitious, not who desire their children may survive them, for 
we all desire that; but either those who worship the surviving memory 
(superstitem memoriam) of the defunct; or who, surviving their parents, 
worship their images at home as dii penates. For they who assumed new 
rites for them, to worship in the place of gods, the dead whom they be- 
lieve taken from among men into heaven, these they called superstitions ; 
but those who worshipped public and ancient gods, they called religious. 
Whence Virgil,— 
‘Vana superstitio, veterumque ignara deorum.’ 

But since we find that the old gods were consecrated in the same manner 
after death, therefore they are superstitious who worship many and false 
gods. But we are religious who supplicate the one and true God.” 


Nonius Marcellus observes upon the forecited passage of 
Cicero, that ‘‘ The superstitions have their peculiarity from this, 
that they set aside (supersedeant), that is, neglect other things 
for the worship of the gods.” Although Lactantius rejects the 
explanation of Cicero, yet Zwingle approves of it in his observa- 
tions on true and false religion. ‘ He understands religion to 
be the whole system of Christian piety, including faith, life, 
laws, rites, and sacraments. But by the addition of true and 
false, he distinguishes between religion and superstition.” Lac- 
tantius teaches that the difference between religion and super- 
stition is not so much in form as in matter. He would not say 
that moderation in these things is religion, and excess supersti- 
tion, just as neglect might be called impiety or ungodliness. 
Probably the nearest approach to superstition, according to the 
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view of Lactantius, is the “ will worship,” €0¢\09pnoxeia, repre- 
hended by St. Paul in Col. ii. 23. This word is explained to 
mean such religious observances as have not been appointed by 
God in his Word, but have been devised by man himself with- 
out any divine warrant or sanction. Had Lactantius found 
Christians worshipping saints and angels, their images and relics, 
he would undoubtedly have called them superstitious : Novos 
sibi ritus assumunt. In regard to the extract from Virgil,’ Ser- 
vius explains the word superstition differently from Lactantius, 
and Cicero as well. Superstition, he says, is a superfluous and 
foolish fear, either so called from old women, who, outliving 
(superstites) many, are silly through age and foolish ; or, accord- 
ing to Lucretius, superstition is a vain and superfluous fear of 
superior (superstantium) things, that is, of heavenly and divine 
things, which stand above us (super nos stant). Virgil, however, 
seems, in the only other place where he uses the word, to apply 
it in the general sense of religion. 


“ Adjuro Stygii caput implacabile fontis, 
Una superstitio superis que reddita divis.” 
Aineid, xii. 817. 
And yet ‘the only superstition rendered to the gods above,” 
which is swearing by Styx, has something terrible about it, and 
may not be unassociated with the idea of fear. Cicero himself* 
connects superstition with fear: “They not only abolish super- 
stition in which there is a vain fear of the gods, but also religion 
which consists in the pious worship of the gods.” The same 
author suggests that an unfounded belief in auspices, divine 
things, and religion, would be “anile superstition,” where he 
seems to make everything depend upon the grounds of faith. 
Imposture in religion, therefore, is superstition.’ Towards the 
close of the second book on divination (cap. 72) he speaks of 
superstition being diffused among the nations, and oppressing 
the minds of almost all men. He thinks he should do well for 
the race if he helped to abolish it utterly. ‘ Nor,” says he, “by 
abolishing superstition, do we abolish religion, as I earnestly 
wish to be understood.” And again, “ Wherefore, as religion 
is to be propagated which is connected with a knowledge of 
nature, so are the roots of superstition to be all extirpated.” 
Even Cicero recognizes the agitation and fear which is so com- 
monly connected with the idea of superstition. Thus, he says,‘ 
“There is death which like the rock above Tantalus, always 
overhangs us; and superstition, whoever is imbued with which 





6 neid, viii., 187. ¢ De Natura Deorum, book i., cap. 42. 
4 De Div., i., 4. ¢ De Fin. Bon. et Mal., i., 18 
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cannot be quiet.” The passage discussed by Lactantius really 
conveys this notion of unreasonable fear and apprehension. 
According to the same authority, although superstition is akin 
to religion, yet superstition is the mark of a weak and effeminate 
mind; and hence men should be religious in moderation, and 
ought not to be too superstitious’ In one thing, at least, Cicero 
is consistent; he never has a good word to say in favour of 
superstition and the superstitious. He does sometimes com- 
mend religion, although he is very anxious that men should not 
be too religious, that is to say superstitious, according to his 
definition. 

The classic writers generally seem to have branded with the 
name of superstition, every form of religion which they did not 
like. Hence Tacitus, in the well-known passage,’ where he 
relates the persecution of the Christians by Nero, says of Chris- 
tianity, ‘‘repressaque in presens ewitiabilis superstitio, rursum 
erumpebat non modo per Judeam, originem ejus mali,” etc. 
Quintilian also speaks of the “primus Judaic superstitionis 
auctor,” a passage which some have supposed to refer to Chris- 
tianity. Elsewhere he says of himself, “neque enim me cujus- 
quam sect, velut quadam superstitione imbutus, addixi,” as 
though he considered superstition to be an unreasoning accept- 
ance of another’s teaching. In another place, he speaks of 
Socrates, as accused of corrupting youth, and introducing new 
superstitions. The use of the word to describe idle and absurd 
notions and practices connected with religion, and such ridiculous 
beliefs in auguries and omens as are common even now, is 
frequent in classic writers as well in poetry as in prose. It 
would take too long to go over these, but there are one or two 
which deserve our attention. 

A. Gellius devotes a chapter to the word religiosus, and 
quotes Nigidus Figulus as saying that the termination osus 
denotes “copiam quandam immodicam rei;” and hence “re- 
ligiosus is appellabatur qui nimia et superstitiosa religione sese 
alligaverat.”” He does not, however, agree with his author, so 
that superstitions will not necessarily mean any excess. In con- 
nexion with the remarks of Gellius upon religion, we may refer 
to Macrobius,’ where, however, the word superstition does not 
occur. Seneca says,' “superstitio error insanus est; amandos 
timet, quos colit, violat. Quid enim interest, utrum deos neges, 
an infames?” Superstition is an insane error, because it fears 
the gods who should be loved, and insults those whom it 
worships. Here again, we meet with that notion of dread as 
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well as of unappointed service, which is so allied to the idea of 
superstition. In another place’ he states that in the time of 
Tiberius Cesar the religions of foreigners were discussed, and 
among other proofs of superstition abstinence from certain kinds 
of animal food was adduced. This would apply to the Jews and 
Egyptians who were expelled from Rome under Tiberius, and 
thousands of them sent away to Sardinia. The passage in 
Tacitus recording this event is so remarkable as illustrating the 
boasted religious liberty and toleration of the Romans, that we 
quote the author’s own words: “ Actum et de sacris Aigyptiis 
Judaicisque pellendis factumque patrum consultum, ut quatuor 
millia libertini generis ea superstitione infecta, quis idonea ztas, 
in insulam Sardiniam veherentur, coercendis illic latrociniis et, 
si ob gravitatem celi interissent, vile damnum ; ceteri cederent 
Italia, nisi certam ante diem profanos ritus exuissent.”” Surely 
the “tristis superstitio” of the enlightened Romans, was no 
better than that of their victims. 

At a later period, Ammianus Marcellinus furnishes us with 
his idea of a superstitious man in his account of the character of 
Julian the apostate. ‘ His tongue was too fluent and very rarely 
silent,” says he, “ given to too much consulting of presages, so 
that in this respect he seemed to equal the emperor Hadrian ; 
he was a superstitious rather than a legitimate observer of sacred 
rites, and sacrificed innumerable sheep without grudging, so 
that it was thought that oxen would have run short if he had 
returned from the Parthians, like that Marcus Cesar, about 
whom we have a saying: ‘The white oxen to Marcus Cesar, if 
you conquer, we perish.’” Julian was superstitious, not because 
he offered sacrifices, but because he did so to excess. This partly 
sustains the view of Cicero, and is opposed to the conclusions of 
Lactantius. 

We have already expressed the opinion that the word super- 
stition corresponds pretty well with the Greek “ will worship.” 
What we may ask is its relation to deodamovia? In Acts 
Xvii. 22, our version reads, “ Men of Athens, I perceive that in 
all things ye are too superstitious.” The Greek is deodaipo- 
veorépovs. The Latin Vulgate is, “ Viri Athenienses, per omnia 
quasi superstitiosiores vos video.” Beza has “omnino conspicio 
vos quasi religiosiores.” The Peschito Syriac gives a literal 
rendering according to the etymology of the word; “I see that 
in all these things ye exceed in the fear of demons ;” “ nimios esse 
in cultu demonum” is a fair Latin version, because the word 
“fear”? very frequently denotes religious respect. Thus, “ the 
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fear of God,” means religion or the worship of God; “ the fear 
of idols,” is idolatry ; and “ those who fear idols” are idolaters. 
The Arabic version in Walton’s Polyglott agrees with the Syriac. 
but the Ethiopic is rendered “ conspicio vos insanire in omnibus.” 
It must be observed however, that the Latin translator of this 
passage has taken vw» insiliit, prevaluit, in the sense of ax in- 
sanivit, furore correptus est, a change which sometimes occurs. 
Erasmus has superstitious, the Dutch version “God serving,” 
i.e., religious, and all the other translations we have consulted 
follow either one or the other of these ideas, “ superstitious,” or 
“religious.” A new French version by M. Rilliet reads, “Je 
sais que vous étes & tous égards on ne peut plus religieux.” 

Passing over the commentators we may ask of other au- 
thorities, what is usually intended by the Greek Seovdarpovia. 
It is manifestly derived from déda, I fear, Sasuwv, a divinity, a 
good or evil spirit. The verb to fear, is used in its widest sense, 
and denotes either dread, apprehension, or reverence. The word 
dayuwv is supposed to come from a verb dai to divide or dis- 
tribute, because superior spirits were supposed to superintend the 
disposal of human affairs. Hence both this word and its de- 
rivatives come to convey both a good and a bad sense. Any- 
thing assignable to a supernatural cause or origin found in these 
words its appropriate designation. Etymology, therefore, will 
not help us to fix the meaning as either only good or only bad. 
AcvowSatpovia may mean the worship inspired by the fear of a 
malignant spirit; but since it may also mean the reverence paid 
to a good spirit, no definition is complete which does not com- 
prise both. It might be explained by the word religion, but it 
undoubtedly often, and perhaps mostly signifies superstition. 
Its translation must be determined by the context. We do not, 
therefore, object to its being rendered “superstition ” in Acts 
xxv. 19, although even there, it might be fairly represented by 
the word “ religion.” 

Hesychius explains devcvda/uwv, “ He who worships idols, an 
idolater ; he who is pious, reverent. to the gods.” The same 
author says Sevovdarpovia, is taken by the Greeks in a good sense, 
as the fear of God. Suidas says it is reverence towards the 
divine, and also fear and uncertainty in regard to the faith. 
Aeicidaiuwv, he says, means one who fears, and adds that in 
Acts xvii. 22, it stands for QeoceBeis, godly. He fully confirms 
the view that the words have the twofold sense or application we 
contend for, by the examples he gives. A Greek glossary to the 
New Testament, published by J. Albert in 1735 from ancient 
MSS., merely explains Sdecdaovia by evraBeia or piety. 
Xenophon, Theophrastus, Plutarch, Polybius, etc., all use the 
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words in this diversity of signification ; and the same is the case 
with Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, Lucian, and all others in whom 
we have met with it. Either the sense is determined by the 
context, or the translator is left to follow his own judgment, 
The evdaiuwv was a happy man, and the xaxoda/uwv miserable, 
and so forth, clearly shewing that there is nothing in the word 
Saiuwv which determines the question. We conclude, therefore, 
that neither element of the words under consideration can be 
appealed to as to the precise nature or character of the object of 
SevorSapovia. Plutarch is perhaps the writer who speaks most 
disparagingly of Sevovdaiovia in his treatise upon the subject ; 
but like too many of the philosophers he treated such matters 
with undue disrespect. 

The Fathers generally took a limited view of the subject, as 
can be seen by reference to Suicer, s. v., da/wwv and Sevodalpor. 
Chrysostom opposes the idea that the word daiuwv comes from a 
verb meaning to distribute, and has a homily specially directed 
against such as say that demons administer human affairs. “If 
demons presided we should be no better off than demoniacs, or 
rather worse,” says he. Eusebius opposes the derivation of the 
word from a root signifying to know, and believes it really means 
to fear and terrify. Suicer shows by examples that the word 
means, 1, God ;* 2, powerful spirits different from the gods and 
inferior to them; 3, the genius, or familiar spirit of any one; 
4, good or bad fortune; 5, in Scripture it always means an evil 
spirit. The last is the sense in which the Fathers use the word, 
almost without exception. Hence we expect to find that their 
employment of devovdatpovia corresponded with this. 

With regard to the place in Acts xvii. 22, Suicer observes 
that Chrysostom and (Kcumenius explain it evAaPeorépous, 
religiosiores, and that Paul affirmed this as if praising the 
aire A modern (?) poet has paraphrased the expression 
thus :-— 


— “Ignoti hanc Numinis aram 
Vana superstitio verique ignara timoris 
Induxit.”. . . 


They had a zeal for God, but not according to knowledge. 
Tertullian would have said, “ Multitudine demerendorum numi- 
num attoniti estis.” Lucien says of a certain Rutilianus in his 
Pseudomantes, “A man in other respects well and good... but 
in what concerns the gods very diseased, and believing all sorts 
of nonsense about them.” The remark of Ammianus about 
Julian has already been cited. That the Athenians were such 
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is shewn by the ancients :’ “ Other cities adhere to one God, but 
Athens honours all gods without distinction.” Himerius against 
Epicurus says, “This Epicurus is a philosopher at Athens; and 
when I say at Athens, I say the principal head of religion.” 
In the declamations of Quintilian, the priest says, “I should 
have believed the divinity present at all our solemnities; this is 
due to the city of the Athenians, it is due to the very ancient 
race, it is due to the soil, for which it is believed not without 
cause that the gods contended.” Salvian speaks of “the most 
superstitious people of Athens,’ and Philostratus of “the 
sacrifice-loving Athenians.” Now the scholiast on Aristophanes 
tells us “that the sacrifice-loving, are the descvdaipoves (supersti- 
tious) who continually sacrifice to the gods, thinking that hereby 
they will remain uninjured.” An ancient epigram calls Athens, 
“holy Athens.” Sophocles declares that the Athenians are “the 
most religious Athenians,” Qeove8ecrarovs. Pausanias,” in his 
description of Athens, remarks that “the Athenians have in the 
forum, among others not known to all men, an altar to mercy, to 
which god especially, as profitable in human life and the vicissi- 
tudes of affairs, the Athenians alone of the Greeks render honour. 
Moreover, not only those things which relate to humanity have 
been established, but the worship of the gods more than others; 
for they have an altar to Modesty (Pudor) and to Fame, and to 
Alacrity.” He adds that their present prosperity may be taken 
as a proof of their greater piety, and he enumerates many of the 
forms of worship which they had adopted, and the mythological 
subjects with which they had adorned the city. There was a 
temple to Castor and Pollux, an ancient fabric containing repre- 
sentations of these divinities on horseback. There were statues 
of peace and Vesta, and a temple to Serapis, a temple to Lucina, 
and another to Jupiter Olympius. There was a brazen statue 
of Jupiter, and the shrine of Saturn, and of Rhea; a temple to 
Juno, and temples and statues in honour of many other gods. 
No wonder, therefore, that he repeats his declaration that the 
Athenians surpassed all others in their zeal for the deities, 
Every corner of the city was occupied with objects of religious 
reverence and places for religious worship. It would seem as if 
they had exhausted the Pantheon, and then set up an altar to 
the unknown god whom they might inadvertently have over- 
looked. We know they had anonymous altars. Finally, Cicero 
has these words in his oration, Pro Flaco, ‘“ Adsunt Athenienses, 
unde humanitas, doctrina, religio, fruges, jura, leges, orte atque 
in omnesterras distribute putantur.” After this, it is not diffi- 
_' See Aristoph. in Nub., and the Scholiast upon the place. 
™ Attica, i., 17, ete. 
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cult to see why Paul called the Athenians, “ SevoWatpovérrepou,” 
and that they would receive it as an appropriate compliment. 
We are also justified in concluding that devodarpovia was fre- 
quently, but by no means always, equivalent to superstitio in 
classic authors, and that Christian writers viewed them as 
synonymous and in a bad sense. Among the ancient Greeks 
the decda/wav was not necessarily, according to modern ideas, 
“a demon worshipper,” like the eastern Yezidi. Such a view 
can only be advocated by those who explain the word theologi- 
cally in accordance with St. Paul’s declaration, that “ what they 
sacrificed, they sacrificed to devils,” as the English Version has 
it. The Christian idea is that false gods are devils, and that 
idols are nothing, or rather that false gods are nothing, and idols 
blocks of wood or stone. In the early church, the false gods 
were evils spirits, and the idols their habitation. 

Of popular superstitions and of superstitious practices in 
religion we cannot now speak, further than to observe that the 
word superstition was applied to both among the Romans. This 
use of the Word has descended to our own time. Both forms 
of superstition are irrational and unscriptural, and enlightened 
Christians will do their best to supplant them by a purer faith 
and a more spiritual worship. 

In bringing to a conclusion these miscellaneous facts and 
observations, we will briefly recur to the question at the head of 
this paper: what is superstition? There is a difficulty in tracing 
the present signification of the word in its etymology. On the 
whole we are inclined to connect it with the literal meaning of 
the verb supersto, to stand over one, because superstition over- 
bears and presses down the soul of man, fills it with imaginary 
fears and vain ideas, and leads men to perform acts which free 
and enlightened minds would shrink from and abhor. Hence it 
is not only applied to religious delusions, but to any popular 
delusion which occupies the mind and commands assent. Super- 
stition, therefore, in all its forms and bearings is an evil, alike 
degrading to man and dishonourable to Divine Providence and 
revelation. The gospel of Christ is the only sufficient and 
effectual antidote for this, and in proportion as it is received and 
its dictates obeyed, will superstition disappear. There are forms 
of superstition which may give way to education, but they are 
its most harmless forms. So far as it is connected with religion, 
we can look to the teachings of divine revelation, as by God’s 
blessing, the only satisfactory remedy. 
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THE RECORD OF CREATION. 


In estimating the degree of perfection to be attributed to lan- 
guage, it is necessary that regard should be had to the design of 
the writer, and to the distinction between what is asserted, and 
what is implied, to be relatively and absolutely true. The appli- 
cation of this maxim to what has been hitherto received as 
inspired language, and herein to the Mosaic record of creation, 
might have seemed too obvious to need remark, had not the dis- 
tinction alluded to been often lost sight of or ignored by Mr. 
Goodwin, who, setting at nought the testimony of the Jewish 
and Christian churches, the keepers of the oracles of God, has 
arrived at the conclusion that the received account in Genesis is 
“not an authentic utterance of divine knowledge, but a human 
utterance,’—“the speculation,” it may be, “of some early 
Copernicus or Newton.” It is assumed that had the scriptural 
author been divinely inspired, his design could not have been 
otherwise than what it is presumed it ought to have been, had 
he been writing with a view to those to whom the established 
truths of physical astronomy and the less matured conclusions of 
other sciences have been explicitly unfolded to the extent they 
now have been. Now to say nothing of the gratuitous character 
of such a view, it might be sufficient to point out that it is from 
the nature of the case fallacious, inasmuch as it fails to recognize 
one prominent feature of inspiration; viz.. the comprehensive- 
ness and manifold character and applicability of the form in 
which the Revelation has been throughout communicated and 
expressed. Mr. Goodwin’s failure to see this generally, is illus- 
trated in a particular instance by his quotation of the following 
text as countenancing the opinion of the earth’s absolute immo- 
bility: “The world is established ; it cannot be moved.” One 
who joined with a competent knowledge of physical astronomy 
the critical knowledge possessed by Hebraistic authorities, would 
not have needed to be told by one of the latter class, “ that 
there is not one text in canonical Scripture which implies the 
immobility of the earth in the system of nature.’’* So far, there- 
fore, as the text in question bears upon the subject, it must, we 
presume, be understood by ordinary readers of the Bible in the 
sense of relative motion, and by the physical philosopher as con- 
firmatory of the laws of conservation of the motion of the hea- 
venly bodies, according to which certain disturbances or irregu- 
larities of motion are periodically compensated so as to result in 
what is presumed to be implied. In like manner, the words of 
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Joshua may be understood to imply the relative motion of the 
sun and moon with respect to the earth diurnally, without con- 
tradicting, what the mention of the lesser body would rather 
seem to imply also, the fact of the absolute motion in space of 
the moon, and consequently of the earth with respect to the 
sun. So that these passages are not otherwise than illustra- 
tions of the pregnant meaning of inspired language, covering 
senses which are adapted at once to the conceptions of the 
philosopher and those of the simple believer, who confines him- 
self to the testimony of his outward senses. And if, to prevent 
the faith of the latter class being too abruptly staggered, the 
authorized guardians of the text of Holy Scripture were induced 
to withhold their countenance from Galileo’s propositions, yet 
let the Word of God be true. It may not have been other than 
a judicious reserve which led those who occupied the chair of 
Moses and the Apostles, to give the weight of their authority to 
the upholding of the relative bearing of the scriptural state- 
ments, which may be all that it is necessary to impute to the 
language of the declaration which was put into the mouth of 
Galileo, and which describes accordingly his propositions as 
being “at least erroneous in faith.” Neither the imposers nor 
the acceptor of such a declaration thus guarded can be held 
responsible for more than an assertion of the authority of the 
statements which, from the nature of the case, in the unde- 
veloped and immatured state of science generally, could only be 
understood by the people to be true in their relative sense. 
With respect to the form and structure of our earth, we 
may indeed reasonably accept the hypothesis of original fluidity, 
in connexion with rotation round an axis, as the fundamental 
fact which inductive reasoning has made “clear.”” The general 
figure of the earth’s surface has been ascertained by accurate 
and extensive geodetical measurements to be that of an oblate 
surface of revolution; and the existence of this form, together 
with that of the strata of which the earth consists, is found by 
the results, and by a comparison of the results of a great 
number and variety of the most accurate and delicate observa- 
tions at different parts of the earth’s surface, to be precisely 
accounted for on that hypothesis. The steps by which this con- 
clusion is arrived at can indeed be only appreciated by those 
acquainted with the higher symbolical language and formule of 
analytical mathematics. But the principal results’ have been 





* The most important of these results are,—T'he expression for the length of 
a meridian arc corresponding to a given difference of latitude, and the law of varia- 
tion of the force of gravity at different points of the earth’s surface. 

A number of meridian arcs have been measured, and a system of equations 
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tested by numerous observations with pendulums, plumb-lines, 
levels, etc.; all agreeing to an extent which can only be accounted 
for by the truth of the original hypothesis. 

This fundamental fact respecting the cause of the earth’s 
figure is confirmed by the analogy of the heavenly bodies, the 
sun and the planets, which, in rotating round their axes, appear 
to have the same sort of form of oblate surface of revolution 
with respect to the axes of rotation. 

The conclusion, however, which the believing reasoner will 
draw from this fact, in his study of the language of the Mosaic 
record, is widely different from that to which Mr. Goodwin is 
led. Instead of being induced to isolate “man’s obscure home,” 
and its being furnished under the external influences of the 
heavens above, as well as of the land beneath, in successive and 
progressive stages, with what was needful for his abode thereon, 
and for the accomplishment of the Creator’s beneficent designs, 
the believer will link together the several parts of the system of 
the universe, surveying the “heavens and the earth” together, 
or, as it may be rendered, ‘the heavens with the earth.” He 
will begin with recognizing in what is common to the several 
heavenly bodies in respect of form and motion, the hand of the 
same Divine artificer who in the beginning created the heavens 
and the earth (those terms including the description of the 
material both in germ and in its after development) co-ordinately 
and in mutual and inseparable relation (all the parts being put 
together and increasing together). He will recognize one pre- 





formed requiring a great number of very delicate observations, and it is found 
that the values 3962-82 miles for the earth’s major axis, and she for the ellipti- 
city of the earth, satisfy all these equations to a remarkable degree of —_* 
allowing for certain small errors which may easily be accounted for, and which, 
even considering them in the most unfavourable point of view, are very much 
smaller than >4,, which is itselfa very small quantity. Now this very peculiar 
result thus capable of varied and extensive observation, and which agrees with 
it in a very remarkable manner, is arrived at on the hypothesis of the earth’s 
original fluidity, from which we must conclude that the hypothesis is most pro- 
bably true. 

Another system of equations have been formed by observations at different 
places, and it is found that the values of 39°01228 inches for the second’s pen- 
dulum at the equator, and of -005321 for an expression involving gravity, the 
centrifugal force, and the earth’s ellipticity, satisfy all these equations, not so 
exactly as before, but yet with remarkable accuracy, considering the small 
quantities we are engaged with; hence this result is another proof of the hypo- 
thesis which leads to it. 

The comparison of this result with the former gives us what must be con- 
sidered a decided proof of the truth of the hypothesis, inasmuch as the latter 
gives =1, nearly for the earth’s ellipticity, which is a very remarkable vvinci- 
dence with the former result. 

These conclusions have been gathered from O’Brien’s Mathematical T'racts, 
Part I. (Deighton, Cambridge, 1840), which we had carefully read some years 
since. 
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siding mind pervading all things, and not the Gods many or 
Lords many by which that great principle of theology has been 
corrupted. Instead, therefore, of seeing any contrariety between 
the scientific fact of original fluidity and the history of the 
origin of things in the Book of Genesis, he will simply re- 
member how mysterious and insoluble is the question which 
underlies the whole inquiry, viz., the origin of form and matter, 
Under these circumstances his reason will lead him to consider 
it the true wisdom to be content with using what light he has, 
with a view to the clearing up of what yet remains of doubt 
and difficulty, without yielding to the hurtful curiosity which so 
gratuitously raises questions on uncertain data, except it be 
with a view to elucidating the fuller agreement, which the agree- 
ment already found to exist justifies the expectation of his dis- 
covering if the enquiry be pursued in a believing spirit. We 
shall have ample reason to see that, so far as the testimony of 
the record goes, it is in all essential particulars at one with the 
conclusions of universally accredited scientific conclusions, regard 
being had to what was the leading design of the writer. To 
such an extent is this acknowledged to be the case by Mr. 
Goodwin himself, that if the believer were content to concede 
that a plan of cosmogony was the leading design of the record, 
“that the Mosaic account is simply the speculation of some 
early Copernicus or Newton,” he will have in return the adver- 
sary’s acknowledgment of the “approximate correctness of the 
picture drawn.” 

Admitting, then, that “the first clear view which we obtain 
of the early condition of the earth presents to us a ball of matter 
fluid with intense heat, spinning on its own axis, and revolving 
round the sun;’ we may legitimately regard this as included 
under the general terms used (Heb. bara and hasah) to describe 
the creating and making (which includes the ordering) of the 
earth and heavens. The recognition of any possible consistency 
in the record does not, however, harmonize with Mr. Goodwin’s 
view of its design, and he accordingly is compelled to frame 
a supposition at variance with the fundamental fact of original 
fluidity, whereby to construct his interpretation of the second 
verse. “The earth,” he says, “is supposed to be submerged 
under the waters of the deep, over which the breath of God—the 
air or wind—flutters, while all is involved in darkness.” We do 
not concede the existence of any necessity for imputing to the 
inspired language any such supposition. Nothing more need be 
apprehended ‘under its terms than that the earth being originally 
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in a state of chaos,—a formless void of heterogeneous matter, 
—the laws of motion originating as all law does from the bosom 
of the divine mind, were impressed upon this matter in connexion 
with the system of which it was part, according to which laws it 
took the shape which (being originally in a state of fusion, as the 
principal body of the system probably now is,) it has assumed ; 
its crust having cooled down before the separation took place 
between the solid and fluid matter: for there is nothing to 
prevent our supposing with Dr. Buckland, that it may have been, 
in effect, as if ages had elapsed between the beginning of the 
work of creation and the operations of the third day, when the 
dry land appeared. 

We come now to the next recorded act of creation,—the 
creative mandate with respect to light conceived of as anterior 
to “the manifestation of the sun,” and in connexion with the 
measure of “a day,”’ as the period is termed which included the 
time during which it prevailed and that of the darkness from 
which it was separated. Such a representation is described as 
“absurd,” and “repugnant” to our modern knowledge. We 
are at a loss to conceive how such an objection can be maintained 
consistently with a recognition of the fact that light does exist 
through sources independent of the manifestation of the sun, 
both as respects the earth and the heavens. As believers, indeed, 
we might be content with simply replying that as He that made 
the eye cannot but see, so He that by His Word called light 
into being and ordained the laws and media of its propagation, 
cannot be straitened in his resources and expedients, not being 
tied to any one method to which he may ordinarily confine him- 
self. To say nothing, however, of the intellectual presumption 
which would thus limit the creative mind (ima manner which 
analogy does not justify), we may observe, that no one who has 
tested by experiments the undulatory theory of light or its pro- 
pagation by means of an ethereal medium can have any difficulty 
in conceiving a possible mode of consecutive light and darkness, 
irrespective of the solar source of its vibrations, According to 
this theory, the particles of ether, when in motion, produce the 
phenomenon of light, the degree of which answers to the nature 
of the vibrations which, when at rest, constitute the condition of 
darkness. It may be added that there are not wanting analogies 
in the theories of heat and sound confirmatory of the same view. 

As to the use of the word “day,” we are not concerned to 
deny that the record does associate it with periods of consecutive 
light and darkness inclusively. But we conceive that, in this 
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early stage of the creative work especially, the conditions as to 
the relative arrangement and movements of the heavenly bodies 
may have been such that the times of light and darkness were 
lengthened to an extent, of which our experience in connexion 
with the finally adjusted relation and movements of the heavenly 
bodies does not now inform us. For as in certain latitudes 
lengthened periods of light are followed by lengthened periods of 
darkness, and this has to do with the inclinations of the planes 
of the ecliptic and the equator, as well as with the elements of 
the plane of motion, and the laws of attraction and gravitation, 
we can hereby understand how a period prolonged beyond the 
time of a single or more rotation of the earth, may have been. 
described as “a day,” being defined by the consecutive intervals 
of light and darkness inclusively. Can we say then that in the 
creation and ordering of matter, and the laws to which it has 
been subjected, and the relative positions occupied by its parts, 
it was not in the nature of things necessary that the progress of 
results should be brought about by the sequence of lengthened 
periods of light and darkness, tending, as the course of time 
flowed on, to more contracted periods which, in respect of their 
similarity of form, are included in the same generic term of 
“day?” Nor is such a conception otherwise than confirmed by 
the philological senses of the term. 

This consideration relieves us of the necessity of remarking 
on the alleged contrariety of the scriptural record of creation 
as accomplished in six days, to the fact which inductive philo- 
sophy conceives to be a necessity, viz., the more gradual produc- 
tion of the phenomena which the world discloses as the subject- 
matter of scientific research, and herein, particularly, of that 
limited field of geological research, the minor results of which 
are not sufficiently accredited to justify the degree of exception 
which Mr. Goodwin takes to the received record of creation, 
so far as it touches upon the subject. The believer is content 
to conceive of the Divine Being as of One whose thoughts are 
infinitely above our own, to whom a thousand years are as one 
day, and one day as a thousand years; who holds the seas as in 
the hollow of His hand, and weighs the mountains as grains in 
the balance, who could accordingly accomplish at once what, 
relatively to our conceptions, might require for its orderly produc- 
tion the operation of a sequence of secondary causes for a course 
of ages. Even so did the Incarnate Lord, when He walked upon 
the earth, exert His divine power, and supersede in an instanta- 
neous effect the ordinary operation of the laws of growth, when 
he multiplied the substance of loaves and fishes, confounding 
thereby the wisdom of the wise of this world who (unable reason- 
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ably to adopt the alternative of explaining away the evidence) 
are prevented from believing, what notwithstanding they cannot 
reasonably contradict, repeating ever and anon that question 
which is the burden of their theme,—How can these things be? 

Under the description of the second day’s creative work, Mr. 
Goodwin has attempted to attach to the word translated “ firma- 
ment,” the sense of a “solid vault,” which the Hebrews are 
said to have understood it to mean, inasmuch as “pillars,” 
“foundations,” “windows,” are assigned to it in various pas- 
sages. Hence it is argued, that the word cannot be translated as 
it has been by the term “‘ expanse” in the sense of a transparent 
space. Mr. Goodwin has, however, here simply drawn down 
upon himself the retort of ne sutor ultra crepidam, the sense 
impugned by him as “ an after-thought of philosophers,” having 
been long ago adopted by the highest Hebraistic authorities./ 

It is also objected that the “heaven,” considered as contain- 
ing the sun, moon and stars, (which are not denied to have been 
presumably included in the original material) was formed by the 
division of the earth and waters, and that, consequently, there 
could be no sky, no local habitation for those bodies anterior to 
the fourth day of creation’ But this is to lose sight of the 
gradual evolution of the creative work in accordance with the 
law of growth which the Creator has ordinarily prescribed for 
Himself as the rule of His operations. We are unacquainted 
with, and can but very faintly and imperfectly, if at all, conceive 
what may have been the conditions for the accomplishment @ 
turn of each successive step in the progress of creation. But 
nothing more is needed to give consistency to our conceptions of 
that work in the present instance than to presume with Dr. 
Buckland (or rather with what the record may presuppose), that 
in “creating (Heb. dara) the heavens and the earth, it pleased 
the Almighty Creator to effect in germ what required the ex- 
ternal conditions of space and time for its after development in 
detail ; not that we can expect to obtain from this analogy any 
but the faintest glimpse (sufficient to satisfy any truly modest 
reasoner) of what we may reasonably conceive to have belonged 
to the Creator’s design in the orderly development from pre- 





f “ The first translation of the Hebrew Bible made in modern days, was that 
of Pagninus, who died four hundred years ago, and was one of the profoundest 
Hebraists of his own or any age. He translates this word expansionem in every 
instance. In the next century, that extraordinary oriental scholar, (as ignorant 
of geology as geologians can possibly be of Hebrew) Arias Benedict Montanus, 
who had been appointed to revise the work of Pagnin for the king of Spain, again 
insisted on expansionem as the true meaning of this word rakia.”— The Reviewers 
Reviewed, p. 55. 

& Mosaic Cosmogony, p. 226. Cf. p. 221. 
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existent germinal matter of the form and structure of the earth 
and heavens.” 

With the recorded work of the third day, the record comes 
first into contact with the leading conclusions which have been 
arrived at by the consent of geologists respecting the ‘ three 
great geologic parts,” into which “the vast geologic scale na- 
turally divides” itself, as Hugh Miller tells us, “ by the consent of 
all geologists.” With respect to this portion of the record, the 
testimony of Hugh Miller is as follows :—“‘The geologic evidence 
is so complete-as to be patent to all—that the first great period of 
organized being was, as described in the Mosaic record, peculiarly 
a period of herbs and trees yielding seed after their kind.” All 
that Mr. Goodwin has to say in reply to such testimony, is based 
on the assumption that, notwithstanding such acknowledged 
agreement between the oldest historic record and the universally 
accredited conclusions of geologists, the standard of truth is to 
be sought elsewhere. ‘If,’ he replies, “it be said the Mosaic 
account is simply the speculation of some early Copernicus or 
Newton, who devised a scheme of the earth’s formation as nearly 
as he might in accordance with his own observations of nature, 
and with such views of things as it was possible for an unassisted 
thinker in those days to take, we may admire the approximate 
correctness of the picture drawn, while we see that the writer 
took everything from a different point of view from ourselves, and 
consequently represented much quite differently from the fact.” 
Whatever may be the amount of truth in the assumed fact from 
which this conclusion is drawn, we may deny the consequence. 
We may reasonably be content with adhering to what the con- 
sent of generations past witnesses to be the oldest historic stan- 
dard of relative and absolute truth, whatever allowance has to 
be made in consideration of the design of holy Scripture, as 
being infinitely above its scientific use. It is enough for the 
believer to know that “all geologists” agree in acknowledging 
the correspondence with their universally received conclusions of 
the first chapter of Genesis. It is for others to ask themselves 
what more could have been expected on the supposition of that 
chapter containing revealed truth? 

The account of the fourth day’s work is in perfect consist- 
ency with what precedes and follows it. The sun, moon, and 
heavenly bodies which had hitherto been gradually assuming 
their relative positions in space, in the process of being evolved 
in orderly development out of the germinal heavens and earth, 
are now made (Heb. hasah), and set in the firmament of heaven 





k Quoted by Mr. Goodwin, p. 248—246. ‘ Id., p. 246, 247. 
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to give light upon the earth, and “to rule over the day and over 
the night, and to divide the light from the darkness ;” and “ for 
signs and for seasons, and for days and years.” There is no 
necessity for supposing, as Mr. Goodwin seems to do, that this 
operation was otherwise than in such a manner, co-ordinate 
and in close sequence with the commencement of vegetation on 
the third day, as to remove the objection arising from the con- 
ditions conceived to be necessary for the growth of plants in the 
absence of the influences of the sun.’ The considerations which 
have been used in a former analogous connexion with respect to 
the work of the first and second days, are no less applicable here 
in their bearing upon the conceptions of the creative mind and 
will. 

Nor does the language of the record with respect to the 
“ruling ” uses of the two heavenly bodies, the sun and the moon, 
“for signs and for seasons, and for days and for years,” otherwise 
than express with “ scientific exactness,” though from the nature 
of the case in relative terms the grand conclusions of physical 
astronomy in particular, as of other science generally. What 
these terms contain implicitly, has been in the progress of thought 
unfolded explicitly, the varied phenomena of the earth and hea- 
vens having been in some measure reduced to system in con- 
nexion with the recognition of gravitating and other influences. 

The description of the fifth and six days’ work brings the 
record ‘again into contact with those results of geology which 
are universally received. This portion of the Mosaic account 
covers the second and third of the three great geologic periods 
which “all geologists” agree in recognizing. 


“We are prepared to demonstrate,” says Hugh Miller, “that the 
second period of the geologist was peculiarly and characteristically a period 
of whale-like reptiles of the sea, of enormous creeping reptiles of the 
land, and of numerous birds, some of them of gigantic size; and, in 
meet accordance with the fact, we find that the second Mosaic period with 
which the geologist is called on to deal, was a period in which God 
created the fowl that flieth above the earth, with moving (or creeping) 
creatures, both in the waters and on land, and what our translation 
renders great whales, but that I find rendered in the margin great sea- 
monsters.” ‘The tertiary period had also its prominent class of exist- 
ences. ... Its beasts of the field were by far the most wonderfully de- 
veloped, both in size and numbers, that ever appeared on earth... . 
Truly, this tertiary age—this third and last of the great geologic periods 
—was peculiarly the age of the great ‘beasts of the earth after their kind, 
and cattle after their kind.’”* 





J Quoted by Mr. Goodwin, p. 221. A Id., page 221. 
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Such is the testimony, in deference to which Mr. Goodwin 
somewhat grudgingly concedes, that “the geologic periods are 
tolerably well assimilated to the third, fifth, and sixth Mosaic 
days;””’ but, as was before observed in reference to the third day’s 
work and its agreement with the first grand geologic period, he 
does this in a manner calculated to turn the mind of the 
unwary from the contemplation of the divine design, and to 
represent the formation of a plan of cosmogony to be the 
design which occupied the mind of the writer. We repeat that 
this is begging the question. It is assuming that even so far 
as the account tallies with what “all geologists” agree in hold- 
ing, the explanation is not, at all events, to be sought for in the 
supposition that it was so far “an authentic utterance of divine 
knowledge,” and not “ the speculation of some Hebrew Descartes 
or Newton.” It was, indeed, with reference to a higher design 
than the formation of a plan of cosmogony, that we conceive 
the writer’s mind was divinely directed. Our concern in this 
respect is to vindicate it, as also the expression of the spirit of 
truth, having regard to the relative aspect under which it is con- 
veyed to the simple and the philosophic mind. We are not con- 
cerned with the logical discrepancies of believing commentators 
on the sacred text, such as Mr. Goodwin adduces, as it were, to 
justify infidelity. It is in accordance with the divine proceed- 
ings in the scheme of providence that the recognition of revealed 
truth should depend upon the will rather than the intellect: 
nor are we concerned to vindicate Mr. Hugh Miller’s logical 
consistency of statement and arguments, although no one will 
object that he is not a competent witness to the fact of what 
“all geologists” admit in regard to that portion of geologic 
truéh on which the record touches. We have no occasion to 
touch on the theory of a succession of visionary pictures, and 
other provisional theories of Dr. Buckland and Archdeacon Pratt ; 
whatever may, or may not, be any degree of their approximation 
to the truth in detail. It is the temper of the humble and 
believing reasoner which we fail to discern in Mr. Goodwin’s 
argument. 

The sum of what we have written leads to the reflection that 
it is in reference to man as the high priest of the terrestrial 
temple, constructed and reared for him by the Divine Artificer 
who has “set the world in their heart,” that we are to interpret 
the inspired Record both as a whole and in detail. His creation 
is accordingly introduced in a form and connexion differing from 
that respecting the other creatures. When all things had been 





' Id., p. 246, 247. 
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created (Heb. bara) and made (Heb. hasah) for his sake, when 
his home had been furnished for his reception, there then takes 
place an operation of the divine mind in which the persons of 
the Godhead are represented as in counsel with reference to 
His being made by their concurrent will, and thought, and act, 
in their own divine image. We thus recognize in the first 
Adam, at least as respects the living soul breathed into him, the 
stamp and character of the archetype of creation, constructed 
in respect of his material frame and organization according to 
the analogy which holds good of the creatures which were 
brought forth from the matter of the earth and ocean, agreeably 
to what we know from experience and observation of analogous 
results now. Man too was made out of the dust of the ground, 
but that was in his case superadded, which is not predicated of 
the creatures who were put under his feet, and to whom it was 
accordingly given him to assign their names in the reasonable 
exercise of his proper faculty of speech. 

We distinguish, therefore, between the law of propagation 
of mankind (especially as created anew in the second Adam, the 
first-born of a new creation), and what have been described as 
the self-evolving processes of animal life in nature. Both are 
equally to be referred to the original Word of God which im- 
parted to the matter of the earth and waters the property of 
propagating organic life, in harmony with what we witness in 
the spontaneous organic existences which are mysteriously 
educed from vegetable and other matter. To man it may have 
been given to imitate the processes of nature, but not, as an 
originating principle, to create the principle of life and being 
which, in connexion with human instrumentality, is derived to 
us from the one divine source of all things. With the founda- 
tion for his faith which the inspired Record supplies, it is for 
man, renewed in the divine image, to use the dominion given 
him over the elements and their inhabitants in accordance with 
those dictates of reason, conscience, and the spirit, which are 
included in our idea of his responsible character, with a reverent 
and religious regard to the higher laws of Providence, and the 
hosts of unseen intelligences which compass us around. There 
is the prospect of the agencies which have been already em- 
ployed in the extension of the means of communication and 
material welfare, such as steam, electricity, and magnetism, 
being still further extended'and multiplied so as to bring near 
the fulfilment of the prediction, respecting the latter days, “that 
many shall run to and fro on the earth, and knowledge shall be 
increased.” But let us not rest in this as the idea which, even 
if realized in our time, will satisfy the mind or support it in the 
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hour when the earthly tabernacle is dissolved. It must have 
been a higher thought than this which sustained the spirit of the 
late Prince Consort in the midst of his career of usefulness, and 
in the prospect of his approaching end. The restoration of our 
nature in the second Adam as the father of a race begotten of 
incorruptible seed of the Church which is his spouse and our 
spiritual mother—this, and this alone, is adequate to satisfy the 
aspirations and heal the maladies attending the education of the 
soul of man. 


C. Goocu. 








EXEGESIS OF DIFFICULT TEXTS. 


Mark xv. 15, compakep witH Leviticus xvi. 5. 


Dean Exticorr in page 450 of his essay on Scripture’ and its 
interpretation, in the Aids to Faith, lays down two rules for the 
prudent expounder to conform to in tracing out types: “ First, 
not positively to assert the existence of typical relations between 
persons, places or things, unless it should appear, either directly 
or by reasonable inference, that such relations are recognized in 
Scripture: secondly, even in the case of apparently reasonable 
inferences from Scripture, not to press the typical allusion unless 
we have the consent of the best of the earlier expositors.” 

It is not our intention to enter into any investigation of the 
first of these rules, which may at any rate be accepted as a cau- 
tion even by those who are not willing to commit themselves to 
its guidance as an absolute rule. But the second appears to us 
to involve so glaring an attempt to lock the wheels of progress 
in the department of typology, that we cannot but raise our 
voice to protest against it. Our Lord has told us that every 
properly instructed scribe is like a householder who brings forth 
out of his store things both new and old (Matt. xiii., 52); are 
we then to be restricted to the old things only in the depart- 
ment of typology? Whence did Dean Ellicott derive his autho- 
rity for thus restricting the general words of his Master? It 
may be that the fathers, fond as they were of discovering typical 
resemblances, where we, on reconsideration, can find nothing, 
passed heedlessly over some types of the greatest value, which 
lay too near the surface for them even to imagine them to be 
types at all. We are willing enough to pay great regard to the 





@ Dean Ellicott’s rules of Exegesis in the Aids to Faith. 
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earlier commentators, especially to Origen, but are not willing 
by our own act and deed to tether ourselves to a stake by a rope 
which will let us advance to the limits of their traces and no 
further. But let us proceed to Dean Ellicott’s application of 
his rule. 

He says (p. 451) :— 

“To conclude with an instance of its negative use, we may allude to 
an ingenious attempt to connect the circumstances mentioned by all the 
four evangelists in reference to our Lord and Barabbas with the sortition 
in reference to the two goats (Lev. xvi., 5, sqq.) on the day of Atonement. 
At first there seems a strange persuasiveness in the suggested relations of 
type to anti-type; nay, there might be thought to be some scriptural basis 
in the similar comparisons that are indicated or hinted at (comp. chap. 
xiii., 11, 12) in the Epistle to the Hebrews. The opinion of the early 
writers here interposes a salutary caution. We find that the ceremonies 
connected with the scape-goat, and the somewhat similar ceremonies in 
the cleansing of the leper (Lev. xiv., 2, et sqq.), were almost unanimously 
referred alone to Christ,—to Christ, as both dying for us, and by His 
resurrection living again for evermore. The circumstances of the case, it 
was justly argued, required a type which, to be complete, must neces- 
sarily be twofold, and which, to be fully significative, must present two 
aspects, as it were, of the same anti-typal mystery. If it be admitted that 
the scape-goat can, by inference, be deemed a scriptural type of Christ, it 
is probable that we shall reject the ingenious parallel, and accept the view 
taken by the earlier expositors.”? 

Nothing can be fairer than the Dean’s mode of stating the 
case; it is his rule itself to which we cannot give our assent. 
And we hope we shall always retain a grateful sense of his ser- 
vices to sacred literature, even while we are protesting against 
what we conceive to be his errors. 

Let us first examine the theory of the fathers alluded to, and 
see whether it can stand a scrutiny. That the sacrificed goat 
represented our Lord in His death, everybody is agreed; but 
not so as regards the goat, which was let go into the wilderness 
“for Azazel,” ‘wey, an expression which has not yet been satis- 
factorily explained, but is by some considered to be the name 
of an evil spirit, and is by the LXX. translated by t@ dzrotrop- 
maim, Tov atroTroutraiou eis abeow, and eis tiv atroTomTHy. 
The words of the LXX. may either be understood actively “ for 
the averter”’ or “for the [demon to be] averted ;” or lastly, “ for 
the [goat to be] dismissed,’’ hirco emissario, as Schleusner has it. 





» In page 429 of the Aids to Faith Dean Ellicott says, “The great exegetical 
difficulty in John xx., 17, appears modified, if not removed, by taking into con- 
sideration the tense of the verb arrov, not ‘&p.’” The reader will find this worked 
out, we believe for the first time, in p. 433 of this Journal for July 1860. Dr. 
Donaldson, Gr. Gram., p. 414, notices the tense, but does not solve the exe- 
getical difficulty of the ydp. 
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And we suppose this latter sense is that which 1s indicated by 
the English translation “scapegoat,” quasi “escape-goat.” Such, 
however, is the difficulty of the words, that it is quite impossible 
to take them into account in our investigation, and we must, 
therefore, simply consider the facts. 

Now, there is but one circumstance in our Lord’s life, death 
and resurrection, that bears any resemblance to the scape-goat, 
and that is, the fact that he is spoken of in both the Old and 
New Testaments as “ bearing” our sins and infirmities. But 
this is either as removing them (Matt. viii., 17) or as bearing 
the pain and punishment of them, not as carrying them away 
to some other place. Surely He did not carry them to heaven, 
which is the idea involved in the theory of those who identify 
the scape-goat with our Lord in His resurrection. If any 
whither, He must have carried them to Hades, and left them 
there before rising and ascending to heaven. Again, the man 
who conducted the scapegoat into the wilderness, was rendered 
unclean by the contact ; can it be supposed that our Lord was 
unclean in His resurrection? Not to mention that the act of 
release by the hands of a “fit man” is entirely lost from sight 
under this interpretation. Here, then, we have only one point 
of resemblance ; and two points, which render that resemblance 
impossible to be more than accidental. 

Another theory is, to regard the scape-goat as representing 
our Lord during His sojourn in the wilderness at His temptation ; 
a view which simply divorces the two goats from each other 
entirely. 

Archbishop Magee says that the ceremonies of the scape- 
goat are to be taken in connexion with the sacrificial system in 
general, and cannot have any particular explanation of their own, 
which sounds to us simply as an acknowledgment that he knows 
nothing about the matter, and cannot see his way through it. 

But the fact is, that all these difficulties appear to us to arise 
from an entire misapprehension of the nature, purpose, and signi- 
ficance of types. That they had an immediate, local and moral, 
or spiritual significance, no one will deny ; and this lies generally 
too near the surface to be mistaken. But as regards their future 
and eventual application we believe their import to be grossly 
mistaken. Their grand purpose was surely to furnish marks of 
identification of Jesus as the Messiah, whereas they are generally 
interpreted as having some mystical reference, which is only 
gwvaev cvvertoict, vocal to the initiated. Take, for instance, that 
of the Paschal Lamb, which is far more generally used for the ex- 
planation of the real presence in the Eucharist, than as a means 
of identifying Jesus as the Messiah. Indeed, with the exception 
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of Hippelytus and the author of the Chronicon Paschale,’ com- 
mentators have generally been very busily occupied in doing 
what really amounts to endeavouring to prove Jesus not to have 
been the true Paschal Lamb; and were it not for the distinct 
statement of St. Paul that he was the Paschal Lamb, we should 
probably have had it stated in so many words, that the Passover 
had little more to do with His identification as the Messiah, 
than the ordinary morning and evening sacrifices. But we hope 
that the last two numbers of this Journal have begun to give a 
more rational and really more orthodox turn to this investigation. 

But before we take up the consideration of the particular 
type for which we are contending, let us briefly pass in review 
the principal acknowledged types relating to our Lord, and care- 
fully note the number and kind of points of resemblance which 
they severally afford. 

I. According to the ordinary view the points of resemblance 
between our Lord and the Paschal Lamb are only three: 

(1). Guiltlessness and nonresistance, which indicate analogy 
of nature between the type and antitype, but which are not 
peculiar to the Paschal lamb, and therefore are scarcely worthy 
of a place here, where we are considering rather the distinctive 
features of the Paschal sacrifice. 

(2). No bones were broken in either case. 

(3). Both victims were partaken of after death, the one really, 
the other mystically in the sacrament. To which (4) those who 
hold with us, that the last supper was not a passover, can add, 
that our Lord expired at the very moment of the commence- 
ment of the Paschal sacrifice. Hence, too, we can add (5) that 
our Lord was set apart on the tenth day of Nisan, and (6) that his 
resurrection corresponded to the offering of the sheaf of first- 
fruits. But all these three last points of resemblance are utterly 
lost by the ordinary view.‘ 

II. Our Lord himself referred to the brazen serpent elevated 
by Moses in the wilderness, as a type of himself. The points of 
resemblance are two only. 

(1). Elevation upon a wooden support, probably a cross in 
both cases. 

(2). Cure in the one case of bodily, in the other of spiritual 
disease by the faithful contemplation of the object elevated for 
the purpose. 

III. The sacrifice of Isaac—begging pardon of Dean Elli- 
cott’s first rule—is generally acknowledged to be a type of that 
of our Lord. The points of resemblance are four. 





"© See the Editor's note in page 184 of the last number. 
“ Compare Mr. Parker’s letter in pages 449—453 of our January number. 
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(1). Miraculous though not identical conception in each 
case. But this is more like the conception of John the Baptist 
than that of our Lord, and will scarcely bear pressing. 

(2). The victim in each case given up to sacrifice by his 
father, is an only son. Or this may perhaps be considered as 
affording two separate points of resemblance. 

(3). Isaac bore the wood on which he was to have been 
offered, our Lord bore his cross. 

(4). There was a resurrection from the dead in each case; 
that of Isaac, who suffered a symbolical death in the substituted 
ram being figurative, év mapaBony, (Heb. xi. 19), that of our 
Saviour real. 

IV. The sign of Jonah is referred to by our Lord as the 
only one which would be given to the Jews of his day. The 
points of resemblance are three. 

(1). Three days in a real or symbolical grave. 

(2). Resurrection from that grave. 

(3). Each was a voluntary sacrifice for the safety of others. 

V. The high priest is treated in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
as a type of Ohrist. The points of resemblance are three. 

(1). Divine calling, as of Aaron through Moses, and of our 
Lord by a voice from heaven at his baptism. 

(2). Mediatorship between God and Man. 

(3). Entrance into the unseen with blood. 

These are the principal and most striking scriptural types, 
and in none of them do we find, according to the ordinary ex- 
planations, more than four points of resemblance, one of which 
is generally faint or uncertain. We may now proceed to the 
consideration of the ceremonies of the great day of atonement, 
which present to our mind a type as close and striking as any. 

The points of resemblance are these. 

(1). The two prisoners before Pilate correspond to the two 
goats in number. 

(2). One of the goats and one of the prisoners were selected 
for death, the other for release. 

(3). This death and release were actually carried into execu- 
tion. 

(4). As the two goats, so also were the two prisoners exact 
counterparts of each other. Jesus was the Messiah, Barabbas 
was the representative of the kind of Messiah, which the Jews 
expected and desired. 

(5). Even if Origen’s statement, that some MSS. of St. 
Matthew in his day read “Jesus Barabbas”’ as opposed to 
“Jesus called Christ,” be not relied on, there yet remains a 
very singular coincidence of name betweenthe two. Barabbas, 
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son of the Father, stands in a remarkable antithesis to the Son 
of man, who claimed God as his Father. 

(6). The next point is not altogether one of resemblance, but 
also in some degree of contrast, yet comes equally under the 
laws of association, and rather indicates an interruption and in- 
completeness of the ceremony as regards a great portion of the 
Jewish nation, although as regards Christians it is complete and 
the parallel holds in every respect. The Jewish nation did not 
confess its sins by the mouth of the priest over the head of the 
scape-goat, but, at the instigation of the priest, deliberately took 
its greatest sin upon itself. ‘His blood be upon us and upon 
our children !” 

The Jewish nation thus divided itself into two great portions, 
those who died with Jesus, the sacrificed goat, confessing their 
sins, and those who lived with Barabbas, the polluted scape-goat, 
taking their sin on their own heads. And as identified with 
Barabbas, the scape-goat, the portion of the scape-goat they have 
had ever since. They are wanderers in the wilderness of the 
world, everywhere separated from the rest of mankind and 
nowhere identified with the people among whom they live, a 
kind of living scape-goat, representing the mystical body of the 
outlaw, whom they preferred, just as the Church of Christ repre- 
sents the mystical body of him, in whom every member of it 
suffers a symbolical death and resurrection at his baptism. 

Now here is an explanation of a most important ceremony 
in the Jewish economy, that could hardly have been left without 
some striking fulfilment, which makes it point to Jesus as the 
Messiah in a manner more close and more remarkable than any 
other according to the current explanations, seeing that the 
points of resemblance are actually siz in number. Is it just, is 
it reasonable to reject it for no other reason than that it has 
only lately been thought of? Even the “fit man,” by whom 
the scapegoat was conducted into the wilderness, finds his anti- 
type either in Pilate himself, or in the person or persons sent by 
him to release Barabbas from prison, though we have thought 
this additional point of resemblance scarcely worthy of being 
classed as a seventh among the rest, lest we should lay ourselves 
open to a charge of over minute criticism. 

But let us suppose for a moment, that this interpretation had 
been current from the first, and in vogue among the fathers? 
What use would Julian the apostate and the other early oppo- 
nents of Christianity have made of it? They would have treated 
the history of Barabbas as simply inserted for the purpose of 
proving Jesus to be Messiah, and have declared that such coin- 
cidences did but prove Christianity to be a “cunningly devised 
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fable.” But when things so plain and so simple are not discovered 
till a much later period, their force as types remains the same, 
while the religion itself is freed from the objection which would 
otherwise infallibly have been brought against it. If there had 
been no difficulty for us to elucidate in the matter of the pass- 
over and last supper, would it eventually have strengthened or 
weakened the case of Christianity? It would have weakened it 
undoubtedly, as laying it open to the suspicion of fraud and 
forgery, whereas such difficulties when solved exhibit a force of 
“undesigned coincidence,’ which far surpasses any evidence 
that can be gleaned from matters lying on the surface. And 
how differently does the argument addressed to a Jew from our 
point of view, identifying Jesus most clearly both with the 
Paschal lamb and the sacrifice of expiation, appeal to him from 
that in which almost every type important in his eyes halts and 
hobbles to a most unsatisfactory solution. 

Nor is it reasonable to object that Barabbas was historically 
too unimportant a personage to occupy the position of counter- 
part to our Lord in such a case. How many people are great in 
their day, who are almost lost from recollection afterwards ! 
Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona. And Barabbas was a déopt0s 
*ETTIZHMO®S (Matt. xxvii. 16), a “notable prisoner,’ who 
had headed a STASI or insurrection against the Romans 
(Mark xv. 7), in which blood had been shed, though it is not 
recorded to what.extent. But the mention of the cvetacitat 
in St. Mark and the description of the man given by St. Mat- 
thew, taken together, certainly indicate an outlaw of more than 
ordinary consideration, who must have been at the head of a 
considerable band of men, perhaps amounting to a little army. 
No doubt at the time, he was a kind of popular hero. And-in 
considering such a subject we ought to look upon things as they 
existed at the time, and not take an ex post facto historical view 
of events, judging of them by our own notions and prejudices 
or even by our own better and fuller information. 

It will perhaps be worth while to state the manner in which 
we were led to our theory of the fulfilment of the symbolism of 
the great day of atonement, and the corroboration it has met 
with from living commentators, as it will shew that more minds 
than one have been working independently in the same direc- 
tion. We believe it was in 1843 that a friend heard and re- 
counted to us a sermon of Mr. Melville’s, preached on Good 
Friday, in which he endeavoured to shew, (1) that the import- 
ance of the ceremonies of that day in the Jewish economy was 
so great, that they must have their counterpart in the actual 
history of our Saviour; and (2) that the history of the young 
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man, who fled and left the linen cloth, with which he was girded, 
in the hands of our Lord’s captors (Mark xiv. 51, 52) was simply 
introduced in order to exhibit the fulfilment of the type of the 
scape-goat. This reasoning haunted us for some time, and we 
were equally unable to resist the arguments of Mr. Melville in 
favour of the necessity of a fulfilment of the type, and to accept 
his view of that fulfilment. We were, however, at length led to 
the conclusion, that it was not the young man who escaped, but 
Barabbas, who was deliberately released, that completed the 
anti-typical fulfilment of the ceremony of the scape-goat. 

The same view appears to have been ventilated by a German 
of the name of Krafft and adopted by Luthardt, whose work on 
St. John was published in 1853. Just about the same time 
appeared Sepp’s Leben Jesu, which contains the same theory. 
Thus it would seem that in all probability much about the same 
time and without correspondence or knowledge of each other’s 
views, a Lutheran, a Roman Catholic, and an Anglican were led 
to the very same theory of the symbolism of this extraordinary 
ceremony. This view has also been adopted by Dean Alford 
from Luthardt, and that as long ago as 1854, though we were 
not aware of it, as we only possess the first and fourth editions 
of his first volume, and never had the second edition to our 
knowledge in our hands till the very day on which we are 
writing the’ present article. Altogether this is one of the most 
singular instances on record of several persons being led inde- 
pendently to the same conclusions, which had previously lain hid 
from the wise and learned. And we think we may fairly express 
a confidence that such a threefold cord will be found too strong 
to be broken by the touch of so arbitrary a rule as that laid 
down by Dean Ellicott with respect to typology. 

We regret deeply that Dean Ellicott should in this case 
have been led to range himself on the side of the men, who live 
with their faces turned backwards, and who are willing to accept 
nothing that has not antiquity in its favour. Every man 
becomes an “authority” after-he is dead, and the lapse of a few 
years will soon convert a new and startling interpretation into 
an old and stale one. And in the present day it is impossible to 
put enquiry down by a list of names or by anything that can be 
ultimately reduced to mere authority. If the Essays and Re- 
views shew nothing else, they at any rate shew this! We are 
ourselves convinced that the old orthodoxy is in the main in 
the right, and that the splendour of the truths it maintains will 
beam far more brightly after the windows have been cleaned, 
which let in the rays of the everlasting sun to its precious stores. 
But theologians have both collected a large quantity of dross 
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and sparkling tinsel along with the pure gold, silver and precious 
stones, and also in all probability left a great many jewels of 
“purest ray serene” unvalued and unconsidered through unskil- 
fulness inattention or pre-occupation, which may after all have 
been heaven-sent for reasons unknown to us, but which a future 
age will more clearly perceive. Our duty is not to frame arbi- 
trary rules like those by which Dean Ellicott would tether us, 
but to endeavour by God’s help to be animated by a sincere love 
of the ¢ruth and the truth only, to make use of all prudential 
cautions that may be reasonably suggested to us, and neither to 
repudiate the old, because the germ of subsequent errors are 
visible in some portions of it, nor to reject the new, simply 
because it is new and may perbaps be startling to us. St. Paul 
gives us the true rule, “Test and try all things and hold fast 
that which is good” (1 Thess. v. 21). And whether we have to 
deal with those who depreciate the Fathers or with those who 
decry the labours of modern divines, let us always remember that 
our Lord himself has told us, that “ Every scribe instructed as 
regards the kingdom of heaven, is like a householder who 
brings forth out of his store things new and old.” 


Romans 111. 5—8. 


This is commonly said to be a very difficult passage, and 
certainly the current interpretations of it are difficult enough. 
Neither is the matter mended by Professor Jowett, who persists 
in considering the interrogative yu as equivalent to nonne, in 
spite of Winer and every other grammarian and lexicographer 
of respectability. The fact is, that if the Professor used his own 
language with the utter lack of precision, which he is so fond 
of ascribing to St. Paul, he would never have obtained his pre- 
sent reputation. If he would but just take his own entire 
dependence on beauty and precision of language into considera- 
tion, he would, perhaps, be less ready to accuse St. Paul of a 
misuse of common particles which any good Cambridge tutor 
would underscore with very black marks indeed in a pupil’s 
exercise. However, we think that a very simple observation 
will set this apparently difficult passage in a clear and unclouded 
light. 

Let us ‘first translate it carefully with a strict regard to both 
grammar and dictionary. 


“But if our unrighteousness proves God’s righteousness, what shall 
we say? Shall we say, ‘ God is unjust who brings his anger to bear? (I 
am speaking in human fashion—Never! Since in that case how shall 
God judge the world?) or if the truth of God has by my falsehood 
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abounded to His glory, why any longer am I, too, judged as a sinner? And 
shall we say, as we are slandered, end some assert we say, Let us do the evil 
things,that the good things may come? But the condemnation of such 
people is just.” 


It will be observed that especial attention is here paid to the 
meaning of yu) interrogative=num; and that from ri épodpev 
in 5, épodpuev is supplied to 4) in 5, and to cal uw) in 8. But 
one further remark is required to make the whole passage plain 
and simple. St. Paul answers the supposition of verse 7 by 
anticipation in verse 6, and in fact interrupts the sequence of 
the objection on account of his pious horror at the blasphemy. 
Verse 7 gives the reason of the supposition which follows 4, 
in verse 5, and by a careful attention to this and the preceding 
remarks the reasoning of the passage may easily be drawn out 
without a flaw in either grammar or logic, somewhat as follows. 

Apparently, from what has preceded, the righteousness of 
God is proved and recommended to man by the misconduct of 
the Jews. What then shall we Jews say under the circum- 
stances ? 

(1). Shall we say that we are being unfairly treated by God, 
and that He is unjust in punishing us for what is but a means 
of carrying out His own ends? (St. Paul here interposes a cau- 
tion that he is speaking in mere human fashion, and not as an 
inspired teacher ought to speak). For if the truth of God has 
been exhibited in greater plenitude by my falsehood,—continues 
the Jew—why am I to be judged and punished as a sinner for 
what is rather meritorious, judging by its results, than otherwise ? 

To this St. Paul replies or, rather, has already replied in his 
parenthetical exclamation, ‘‘ This will never do, for it is incon- 
sistent with what we know will be the case, namely, God’s judg- 
ment of the world; and as we are sure that God both has the 
right to judge the world, and will judge the world, therefore it 
is clear that any statement of our case, as Jews, which is incon- 
sistent with this, must be rejected. 

(2). Shall we say, Let us do evil that good may come? Shall 
we adopt the principle that the end sanctifies the means? 

To this St. Paul replies, “ That the charge of holding such 
an immoral doctrine has been brought against himself and other 
Christian teachers, but that persons holding it are justly con- 
demned on moral grounds, and that therefore this argument, 
also, must be rejected. 


A. H. W. 
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PETER’S DENIAL OF CHRIST. 
(Continued from No. I., New Series, page 134.) 


Ir was now midnight, and the preliminary examination before 
Annas had already taken place. During the time of the pass- 
over, or in the months of March and April, though the days are 
warm in Palestine, the nights and mornings are very cold, so 
much so, that, according to some authorities, snow occasionally 
falls. In the midst of the open court, therefore, the servants 
and officers had kindled a fire, around which they sat and 
warmed themselves, and Peter came and sat down with them. 
The maid, who had opened to him the door, observed him, and 
looking him in the face, on which the light of the fire was re- 
flected, she recognized his features, which she had previously 
seen, perhaps by a torch light, and she accosted him and said, 
“Art not thou also one of this man’s disciples?” (John), or 
“Thou also wast with Jesus of Nazareth” (Matthew and Mark). 
Then presently turning to the servant, she said, ‘This man was 
also with him” (Luke). He denied it, not once only, but, in 
different words, again and yet again; and presently was heard 
the first crowing of the cock. 

But were there then cocks in Jerusalem? The Mishna 
affirms that they could not be kept there, because they scraped 
up unclean worms; and, to explain the sacred narrative, 
recourse has been had to the notion that the Roman guards 
stationed in the city were accustomed to announce the several 
watches of the night by sounding a trumpet in imitation of the 
crowing of a cock. But the cock is not an unclean bird, nor is 
the keeping of it prohibited by the law of Moses, And if it 
were not usual among the Jews to keep this bird, can we there- 
fore conclude that the Romans did not keep it; and may not 
this cock have been one in the possession of a foreigner who 
resided near the palace of the high priest? It is admitted by 
Reland, that whilst it was not lawful to breed cocks in Jerusalem, 
the Jews were not prohibited from buying them to eat, and that 
therefore the cock mentioned in the Gospel might be in the 
house of a Jew who designed to kill it for his own table; or 
may have been kept in the precincts of Pilate or of a Roman 
officer or soldier.* 

It is a strange and significant creature, this “ bird of dawn- 
ing,’ as Shakspeare calls it. Pliny thus speaks of it, “ Next 
to the peacock, the animal that acts as our watchman by night, 





* See Harris’ Natural History of the Bible. 
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and which nature has produced for the purpose of arousing 
mortals to their labours, and dispelling their slumbers, shews 
itself most actuated by feelings of vanity. The cock knows 
how to distinguish the stars, and marks the different periods of 
the day, every three hours, by his note. These animals go to 
roost with the setting of the sun, and at the fourth watch of the 
camp recall man to his cares and toils. They do not allow the 
rising of the sun to creep upon us unawares, but by their note 
proclaim the coming day, and they prelude their crowing by 
clapping their sides with their wings. They exercise a rigor- 
ous sway over the birds of their kind, and in every place where 
they are kept, hold the supreme command.” 

There are two cock-crowings; the one just after midnight, 
the other about three o’clock in the morning. The latter was 
called the cock-crowing, a fact which explains the circumstance 
that St. Mark mentions two cock-crowings in the warning given 
to Peter (chap. xiv. 30), whilst the other three evangelists men- 
tion only one. It is Mark, too, who tells us that the cock crew 
after the first denial, whilst the other three evangelists do not 
name it. Seeing that St. Mark wrote his gospel under the 
direction of Peter, does not this fact intimate that Peter heard 
and noticed the first crowing of the cock? Yet it was not 
sufficient to bring to his remembrance his Master’s words, 
though perhaps finding himself in danger, he went into the 
porch, to prevent a repetition of his grievous sin. And how 
sad a proof of the weakness of his nature was it that he should 
cower before a servant maid; she probably meant no harm, and 
certainly she could have done him none; no, nor the officers either, 
beyond heaping upon him a few opprobrious words. Or, if they 
could, and if, by manfully acknowledging his discipleship, he had 
exposed himself to the danger of imprisonment or of death ;— 
what then? Would it not have been better to die than to deny 
his Lord? He thought so at a later period of his life, and, for 
the sake of his Master, endured a painful death; but now he 
neither had the faith, nor the courage, nor the fortitude to brave 
it, and he succumbed, therefore, to a simple girl. 

The immoderate love of life is sure to lead the Christian into 
danger. “One of these things we must choose,” observes 
Rambach, “either our life must be renounced when Christ 
requires it, or we shall be apt to deny Christ on any exigency. 
For when any danger occurs for the sake of the Word, either 
of eXile, imprisonment, or death, if our life be dearer to us than 
Christ and his religion, and we are not ready and willing to offer 





> Natural History, book x., chap. xxiv. 
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it up to Him who had given his life a sacrifice for us, we pave 
the way for denying Christ and his sacred truths.” Yes, and 
therefore, should we remember those solemn words of our Lord, 
“Tf any man come to me, and hate not his father, and mother, 
and wife, and children, and brethren, and sisters, yea, and his 
own life also, he cannot be my disciple.” The love of life is 
one of the strongest passions in the human breast, and was 
implanted there by God himself for the wisest and most 
benevolent purposes; but when it is suffered to interfere with 
the claims of duty, when to prolong life any one denies his 
Lord, when, to escape for a little while, the shafts of the last 
enemy, a man will prove faithless to his profession as a Chris- 
tian, this passion becomes sinful and exposes him to the obloquy 
and shame which shall cover the enemies of Christ in the last 
great day. 

It is not impossible that Peter might think to himself, 
“What right has this maid to question me in this way? she has 
no authority to ask me whether I am a disciple of Jesus of 
Nazareth, and therefore, I am under no obligation to confess 
it.” But whether he thought so or not, the Holy Spirit called 
his conduct a denial of his Lord, and put it on the mark of 
God’s displeasure. There are many refuges of lies in which 
men trust,—many plausible excuses they form for sin; but they 
are vain and worthless, and will one day be swept from under- 
neath their feet. Be it so, that one into whose company I am 
thrown has no abstract right to question me respecting my re- 
ligion; have I therefore a right to deny that I am a Christian 
if I profess to be one elsewhere? The system of morality 
which would sanction such a course is rotten to the very core, 
and the man who can thus trifle with his conscience will 
probably, ere long, have no conscience, or but a seared one, to 
trifle with. 

But the second denial must now come before us, and the 
accounts of it we will place before the reader in the same form. 


Marr. xxvi. 71. 





Marx xiv. 69, 70. 








Luke xxii. 58. 


JOHN xviii. 25. 


And when he was gone And a maid And after a And Simon 
out into the porch, an- sawhimagain, littlewhilean- Peter stood and 
other maid saw him, and and began to  othersawhim, warmed himself. 
said unto them that were say to them andsaid,Thou They said there- 
there, This fellow was that stood by, art also of fore untohim, Art 
also with Jesus of Naza- Thisis oneof them. And _ not thou also one 


reth. And again he de- 
nied with an vath, I do 
not know the man. 


them. And 
he denied it 
again. 


Peter said, 
Man, I am not. 


of his disciples? 
He denied it, and 
said, I am not. 


Upwards of an hour had elapsed since the first denial, and 
the first examination of Christ before Caiaphas was now pro- 
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ceeding, when Peter was observed by another maid as he stood 
in the porch, who said to those that were there, “ This (fellow) was 
also with Jesus of Nazareth,” whilst the same maid, according to 
Mark,’ made a similar observation, and a man, according to 
Luke, charged him with the fact, which St. John intimates, was 
presently (as Peter returned and stood by the fire) reiterated by 
several persons at the same time. In this way we reconcile the 
apparent discrepancies of the four narratives, which from the very 
fact of their being different are evidently independent state- 
ments, yet all strictly and literally true. Is it necessary to have 
recourse to the hypothesis, that the sacred writers were liable to 
error in matters of this kind, or to suppose, with Alford, that 
John “was not so accurately informed of the details of this as 
of the other denials?” We do not think so. We believe that 
here at least there is the most perfect agreement with the facts 
of the case in each account, and that they are sufficiently har- 
monious to confirm the conclusion that each writer was led by 
the spirit of truth. 

This second denial was accompanied with an oath, which was 
probably in the form of a solemn declaration that he was not a 
follower of Jesus. Annoyed at being charged a second time 
with the fact after he had positively denied, and thinking 
perhaps to save himself from another repetition of the charge, 
he even invoked the name of the Most High, and affirmed that 
he did not even know the man. This was another fearful step 
down the steep incline on which Peter had placed himself; so 
true it is, that when men once enter upon a sinful course they 
cannot stop when and where they will, but are driven forward 
by their great adversary into deeper and yet deeper guilt. 

Nor should we pass over the contemptuous manner in which 
Peter now speaks of his Lord and Master. “I know not the 
man,”’ was his solemn asseveration. Theman! And is this the 
designation which Peter deems fitting for Him whom he had 
once acknowledged as the Christ the Son of God? “I know 
not the man!” Yet was it not the man who had called him from 
his nets and fishing-boats on the Galilean lake? Was it not the 
man whom he saw walking on the sea, and who, when he 
attempted to walk on it and was beginning to sink, took hold of 
him, and saved him from a watery grave? Was it not the man 
whom he saw transfigured on the mount,—the man, who, in his 
presence, fed the multitudes with a few loaves and fishes,—the 
man who raised Lazarus of Bethany from the grave, and did 





e That is the maid who kept the door, 7 maudlonn, the article signifying this, 
and not @ maid, as in our version. Possibly, however, it may mean only the 
maid who was in the porch. 
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many other wonderful works? Yet now Peter professes not to 
know him! and thus does he add the guilt of lying and of false 
swearing to the sin of being ashamed of one who never was 
ashamed of him. 

We may well imagine that Peter was now wretched and 
unhappy, and that, like a bird caught in a snare, he would flutter 
about with the utmost restlessness, and try, if possible, to make 
his escape from the company with which he had got entangled. 
But there was no egress from the court, and remain therefore he 
must until another blow from the arch-enemy would complete 











the work, now so unhappily begun. 
often easy, the retreat is generally hazardous and difficult. 

The third denial took place about an hour later, and is thus 
narrated by the four evangelists :— 


Marr. xxvi. 73—75. 


And after awhile 
came unto him they 
that stood by, and 
said to Peter, Surely 
thou art also one of 
them, for thy speech 
bewrayeth thee? 
Then began he to 
curse and to swear, 
saying, I know not 
the man. And im- 
mediately the cock 
crew. And Peter re- 
membered the word 
of Jesus, which said 
unto him, Before the 
cock crow thou shalt 
deny me thrice. And 
he went out and wept 
bitterly. 


Mark xiv. 70—72. 


And a little after, 
they that stood by 
said again to Peter, 
Surely thou art one 
of them, for thou art 
a Galilean, and thy 
speech agreeth there- 
to? But he began to 
curse and to swear, 
saying, I know not 
this man of whom ye 
speak. And the 
second time the cock 
crew. And Peter 
called to mind the 
word that Jesus said 
unto him, Before the 
cock crow twice thou 
shalt deny me thrice. 
And when he thought 
thereon, he wept. 


The way into temptation is 


Luxe xxii. 59, 62. 


And about the 
space of an hour after, 
another confidently 
affirmed, saying, Of 
a truth this fellow 
also was with him, for 
heisa Galilean. And 
Peter said, Man, I 
know not what thou 
sayest. And imme- 
diately the cock crew. 
And the Lord turned 
and looked upon 
Peter. And Peter 
remembered the word 
of the Lord, how he 
had said unto him, 
Before the cock crow, 
thou shalt deny me 
thrice. And Peter 
went out and wept 


JOHN xviii. 
26, 27. 
One of 

the _ ser- 

vants of 


whose ear 
Peter cut 
off, saith, 
Did not I 
see thee in 
the garden 
with him ? 
Peter then 
denied 
again, and 
immedi- 
ately the 
cock crew. 








bitterly. 


It was now about three o’clock in the morning, and the 
second and more formal examination of Jesus before Caiaphas 
and the Sanhedrin was coming toa close. The shout, “He is 
guilty of death,” which arose in the palace, was probably heard 
by Peter in the court, and strange must have been his emotions 
as he learnt that his Master, whom he had already twice denied, 
was pronounced guilty of blasphemy, and was condemned to die. 
But, alas, his peace of mind and his courage had forsaken him; 
and whereas he might, in the first instance, have stepped forward 
on his Lord’s behalf, he had now rendered himself incapable of 
taking such a step, and unworthy of so high an honour. But, 
indeed, he was not disposed to vindicate Christ’s cause; for he 
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was ashamed to be in the least identified with it. His former 
denials, however, had not satisfied the bystanders of his ignorance 
of “the man ;” and new, as it would seem, several accosted him 
at once and charged him with being “one of them ;’’ whilst, as 
John only relates, a kinsman of Malchus, whose ear Peter had 
cut off, said unto him, “ Did not I see thee in the garden with 
him ?” 

In the garden Peter was very courageous, and, as we have 
seen, drew his sword in defence of his Master. He could 
scarcely have forgotten the circumstance, and the trouble it was 
likely to have occasioned ; and now that it is indirectly alluded 
to by one related to the person he injured, and who was prepared 
to testify to Peter’s conduct, being himself present on the 
occasion, Peter might well feel somewhat alarmed. Moreover 
his speech betrayed him. It was well known that the followers 
of Jesus were Galileans, and Peter spoke the Galilean dialect, 
which the rabbins say was rustic and uncouth. 


“It appears from the Talmudists,” says Dr. Kitto, ‘‘that the dialect 
of Galilee was considered very barbarous and corrupt by the people of 
Judea. This may have partly proceeded from the circumstance that the 
population was of a character more mixed than that of Judea, being 
occupied, along with the Jews, by people of different origin and languages. 
If we rightly collect the results of rabbinical statements, it appears that 
the dialect of the Galileans was marked by the indeterminate pronuncia- 
tion of particular letters, so that the nice ear of the metropolitan Jew was 
often at a loss to distinguish their meaning; and in mis-pronouncing or 
confounding particular letters, especially the gutterals, in such a manner 
that they were frequently, out of their own country, understood to express 
something very different indeed from that which they intended to say.”4 


It is probable then that Peter’s former denials only tended to 
betray him. Had he kept silence this argument at least would 
not have been adduced against him; but so it often is, that men 
who yield to temptation in the first instance, thereby place in- 
struments in the hands of their enemies by which to injure them 
on a second occasion. In other words, as Bengel puts it, “If 
Peter had remained silent, he would have been in less danger of 
discovery; by denying, which involved speaking, he increased 
the danger.’ Those who wish to appear neutral in reference to 
a particular cause, should, if thrown into the company of either 
party belonging to it, be still and say nothing, lest their very 
dialect betray them, and they should, though unconsciously, lay 
themselves open to keen suspicion. 





4 Pictorial Bible on Matt. xxvi. See examples given by Lightfoot, Schoetgen, 
Wetstein, and others. 
¢* The Gnomon on Matt. xxvi. 74. 
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Peter’s second denial was accompanied by an oath; his third 
was accompanied by cursing and swearing. Here again we see 
the downward course of sin, and how one sin having opened the 
door of the heart, others speedily follow as if it were their 
rightful home. Seldom is the child of God assaulted, in the 
first instance, by a troop of evil spirits, but as when robbers are 
about to enter a dwelling one is sent alone to steal into it 
unawares, and then let in all the rest, so one evil spirit—one 
temptation—one sin creeps stealthily into the soul, and then, 
when it has got possession, another and another easily find access. 
Perhaps Peter had been somewhat accustomed to cursing and 
swearing in his early days, and now that he had driven the good 
spirit from his breast, which had subdued, to a great extent, the 
old man within him, his former practice is renewed for the 
moment, until better feelings shall again return. It is often so; 
and hence the necessity, on the part of Christ’s followers, of 
constant vigilance and of holy self-distrust. They may have 
been purged from their old sins, but, if once they yield to the 
power of temptation, those old sins may rise up and contend for 
the mastery again. 

A second time the cock crew, for it was now the hour at 
which that bird repeats his mysterious notes, and arouses those 
who are apt to slumber longer than they ought. The sound fell 
on Peter’s ear, and as it was the second time he had heard it, 
memory resumed her office, and he now remembered the solemn 
warning of his Lord. The memory is a wondrous faculty. 
Poets have sung of its pleasures, and doubtless they are among 
the highest which we are capable of enjoying; and a large 
amount of our happiness arises from recollections of past events, 
past scenes, and past enjoyments, by which we are able, as it 
were, to live them over again, and revel in them as if they were 
still present. But memory has its pains also; for it retains, 
mirrored upon its face, things distressing as well as things pleas- 
ing, and ofttimes circumstances which we would fain forget and 
bury in oblivion are suddenly brought back to our recollection 
by some very trifling matter—a peculiar noise, the sight of a 
long-forgotten face, or the recurrence of an attack of pain. The 
crowing of the cock awoke Peter’s memory, and set it on the 
task of thinking of the words, “ before the cock crow twice thou 
shalt deny me thrice;” and blessed for him it was that the 
“watcher of the night” was there, and did arouse him, for 
otherwise he would probably have fallen deeper still. 

The hymn beginning Aterne rerum Conditor, attributed to 
St. Ambrose, tells us that the crowing of the cock should warn 
us against the danger of denying Christ. 
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“To strenuous labour let us rise, 
The cock calls those who slumbering lie ; 
Awakes the sluggard from his couch ; 
Convicts who would their Lord deny.”’f 


But though the cock-crowing brought Peter’s sin to his re- 
membrance, something more was necessary to lead him to hopeful 
penitence and prayer. And St. Luke tells us what else occurred. 
The trial before Caiphas had just come to a close, and at that 
moment Jesus was being conducted through the court and led 
away to Pilate, when He turned and looked upon Peter; and 
that look it was which pierced the culprit’s heart. Amazing is 
the power of the eye! It can not only move itself, but it can 
give expression to the whole countenance, and can convey to 
those on whom it looks sentiments of the most varied kind. 
Some looks are those of tenderness and love, warm and cheering 
as the beams of the mid-day sun; others are those of wrath and 
anger, terrible as the lightning’s flash; and others again are 
those of pity and compassion, so consolatory as to revive the 
most desponding breast. What kind of a look was this of 
Christ’s? Was it an angry look? Was it an upbraiding look? 
No; it was a look of sorrow mixed with pity for his poor dis- 
ciple,—such a look as none but Jesus ever gave; a look that 
said far more than many words could say, even from the lips of 
Christ himself. Jesus might have uttered Peter’s name as he 
did that of Mary Magdalene after his resurrection; but that 
would have exposed his faithless follower to danger from the 
people; and inasmuch as he could catch his eye in the glow of 
the fire that was still burning in the hall, or in that of the torches 
of those who were leading Him away, a look was all that was 
necessary ; “and Peter went out and wept bitterly.” 

He went out. Gladly would he have gone out before, but 
could not ;—now the gates of the passage leading into the street 
were open, and he passed along with the crowd which led Jesus 
to the hall of Pilate. Did he follow that crowd thither? Oh no! 
he had no heart for that now. He had seen enough and heard 
enough, and the fountain of his tears was broken up at the re- 
membrance of his faithlessness and sin. “ When he thought 
thereon he wept,” says our version of Mark xiv. 72. The words 
are émiBadov éxdaev; respecting the meaning of which the 
critics are not agreed. Some take émr¢Badwyr in the sense of cast- 
ing over his Lord’s words, or all that had previously occurred, 
whilst others supply (udrvov, and render “ casting his garment 








_ £8ee The Voice of Christian Life in Song, p. 90, 91, where a beautiful 
translation is given of this hymn. 
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over his face he wept.”” What more probable than that, filled 
with shame and grief, he should try to hide his face, and, as 
speedily as possible, rush out of the place, and seek some solitary 
spot for prayer? Whither he went we are not informed, but we 
can imagine him going back to the garden of Gethsemane, and 
on the very spot where his Lord agonized on his behalf and on 
behalf of others, pouring out his soul in penitential cries. “He 
wept bitterly,” says St. Matthew; for tears of penitence are 
bitter tears, as every one who has experienced the broken and 
the contrite heart well know. 

Very different then was the repentance of Peter from that of 
Judas. The one was remorse which led to sad despair; the other 
was heartfelt sorrow mingled with some rays of hope. How long 
Peter remained in the solitude he sought, who can tell? The 
whole of that eventful day was doubtless to him a day of weep- 
ing and distress, and hence we hear nothing of his being present 
at the crucifixion, as was John; nor is his name mentioned again 
until the morning of the resurrection, when, as Mark informs 
us, the angel said to the women, “ Go your way, tell his disciples 
and Peter that He goeth before you into Galilee ;” implying 
doubtless that Peter was forgiven, and that he would still be 
accounted by his Lord one of the twelve. 

Yes, Peter was forgiven ; and at the sea of Tiberias, where he 
first received his call to the apostleship, his commission was 
renewed by his risen Lord. His triple confession then made 
was in striking contrast with his tripled denial now; and his 
language then, as well as his whole life subsequently, shewed 
that his former presumption and self-confidence were cured, 
whilst his natural courage, boldness and heroism, were conse- 
crated to the service of his Lord. 

Rich in mercy is the Saviour of the world, and hence no 
repenting sinner need despair. Yet none on this account ought 
to presume, for the narrative of Peter’s fall is given by the Evan- 
gelists, not so much for the encouragement of the penitent as 
for the instruction and warning of those who believe. It says 
to all Christ’s followers and to each, “ Let him that thinketh he 
standeth take heed lest he fall.” It inculcates self-mistrust, 
checks the disposition to vanity and pride, and bids us watch 
and pray. 

THORNLEY SMITH. 
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NEW TESTAMENT CRITICS: Tischendorf versus Tregelles. 


Tue edition of the New Testament in Greek and Latin which 
S. P. Tregelles has lately begun to publish must not be passed 
by unnoticed. In the year 1844, a work of his appeared, 
entitled amoxaduis incov ypictov e& apyaiwy avtvypapav 
exdo0eica ; “The Book of the Revelation in Greek, edited from 
ancient authorities; with a new English Version, and various 
readings,” in which he agreed to such an extent with my first 
edition of the New Testament issued in 1841, that he wrote as 
follows: “ When the present work was nearly completed, the 
Greek Testament of Tischendorf was published. This has cer- 
tainly in the Revelation met my judgment far more than any 
critical text,” and so on ;’ a commendation which by the bye he 
did not repeat when he published his Account of the printed 
text, etc., in 1854. He intimated in the first-named work that 
he had for many years in view what is called an edition of the 
entire New Testament, undertaken by himself, with this title, 
The Greek New Testament, edited from ancient authorities, with 
various readings, and the Latin Version of Jerome, by 8S. P. 
Tregelles, L.L.D. The first part of this publication containing 
the gospels of Matthew and Mark reached me the beginning of 
this year. From it I have found that in those principles of 
recension which he acknowledges, he had arrived at a conforma- 
tion of the text, tallying for the most part, not to say always, 
with that of Lachmann or my own. To test whether this was 
really the case, I examined the first four chapters of Matthew, 
reckoning in what places he agrees with me in opposition to the 
Elzevirs—Lachmann sometimes agreeing, sometimes differing— 
and in what places differing from me he does as Lachmann, or 
stands alone. The following was the result. He agrees with 
me in these places—chap. i., 1, 5 (s#8nd), 6, 8, 9, 10, and 11, 15, 
18 bis (yu et yeveois), 19, 20, 22, 25; i, 8, 8, 9, 11, 13 





« The accompanying paper is a translation of part of the Introduction to 
Dr. Tischendorf’s New Testament. We have no hesitation in allowing the 
learned German to state to English readers, and in an English dress, the case 
between himself and Dr. Tregelles. We shall as readily insert any proper 
reply from the other side.—Ep. J. S. L. 

He there declares his own creed in the following words:—“ I avow my fall 
belief in the absolute plenary inspiration of Scripture, 2 Tim. iii. 16. I believe 
the sixty-six books of ‘the Old and New Testaments to be verbally the Word of 
God, as absolutely as were the Ten Commandments written by the finger of 
God on the two tables of stone; and because I thus fully believe in its verbal 
inspiration, I judge that it is not labour ill bestowed to endeavour to search into 
the evidence which is obtainable as to what those wordsare,” etc. Fuller refer- 
énce to this book will be found in the Prolegg. of my edition of 1849, p. lv. sq. 
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(awveras), 15, 17, 18, bis 19. 23; iii., 3, 4, 8, 10, 11, 15, 16, bis 
(sec. et tertio loco), iv., 2, 4, bis 6, 9, sec. loco 12, 13, sec. loco 
16, dis 18, 24. Among these he adopts my reading in opposi- 


tion to Lachmann, in i., 18 (yu) ; ii., 18 (favveraz), 18, sec. loco; 
iti., 15, 16, tertio loco; iv., 2,6,9. He agrees with Lachmann 
and my 1849 edition, i., 18 (omit yap); ii. 5 (erov as also s), 
13 (in this order x.ov.f.) 21; iii., 2, (Lachmann and my 1849 
edition omit xav, Tregelles reads [xac]), 6, 7; (Lachmann and 
my 1849 edition omit avrov, Tregelles [avrov]), 14; (Lachmann 
and my 1849 edition omit sw, Tregelles [vw]), 16, in the first 
and fourth (Lachmann and my 1849 edition omit xav, Tregelles 
{ac}. He agrees, moreover, with Lachmann alone, i., 4 (as 
also s) 5 (Boos), 7 and 8, 24; ii., 22, primo loco; (Lachmann 
omits em, Tregelles [eme]), and sec. loco; iii., 12; iv., 1, 5, 9, 
10; (Tregelles omits orvcw pov, Lachmann [o. p.]) ; 23; (Tre- 
gelles zrepuny. [o 1s], Lachmann mre. o. ts.) He agrees with my 
1849 edition alone, iv., 3, and s preceding i., 9 and 10. Finally, 
he stands by himself in receiving iv., 13, vafapa, (but ii., 23, 
he reads with me vafapeO,) and in iv., 23, ev (which Lachmann 
had by mistake omitted) oAn Tn yaduAaua. 

As to his apparatus criticus he consulted the Greek uncial 
codices, and some few minor ones, also several of the Italian and 
Vulgate, the Syriac Version, the Egyptian, Gothic, Armenian, 
Ethiopic ; the Greek fathers likewise down to Eusebius, and of 
the Latin Tertullian, Cyprian, Hilary, Lucifer. He studied 
this apparatus for the most part himself. As in 1849, I com- 
mended the severe and distinguished labours of Tregelles pro- 
secuted for several years, in order to advance the criticism of 
the New Testament text; the same commendation must now be 
repeated. For in that very year 1845, in the beginning of which 
I returned home from long journeys prosecuted since the year 
1840 through Europe and the East, in the end of that year 
Tregelles went to Rome for the first time for the sake chiefly of 
consulting the Vatican Codex B. He afterwards went to Flo- 
rence, Mantua, Venice, Munich, Basle; and at the close of 1846, 
having returned to London, he consulted Codex G of the gos- 
pels, and the Syriac gospels. In 1849 and 1850, he rested from 
his critical labours in Paris, and went to Hamburg in order to 
compare Codex H with the Uffenbach fragments. In 1853, he 
informs us that at Dublin he deciphered throughout the palimp- 
sest fragment of Matthew, restored by chemical process, though 
he adds, “I cannot speak of important discoveries through my 
work on this MS.; and afterwards (as he informed me by letter) 
he consulted the Nitrian palimpsest of Luke. I have in this 
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enumeration passed over the circumstance that he enjoyed an 
interview with Lachmann at Berlin, etc. But it remains for me 
to speak of his studies at Leipsic. After he had received the 
first part of my new edition (1849) containing the gospels, he 
sent me references to nearly two hundred places, in which he 
perceived that his collations differed from mine (of the codices 
evv. E. U. X.) in order that, as he was preparing his own edi- 
tion of the New Testament, I might for his sake more accurately 
examine the several readings. In the prolegomena of my edi- 
tion of 1849, I specified those out of the list sent me, which 
seemed to be of value in amending my readings, including the 
corrections of the fragment G evv., which he afterwards for- 
warded. I in return sent to Tregelles what he had requested for 
his own use. The following is the account he gives of the trans- 
action. After mentioning the comparison he made of his col- 
lations with mine, “I immediately,” says he, “ sent the result to 
Tischendorf, so that when the complete volume appeared in the 
summer of 1849, he gave corrigenda in his prolegomena as to 
the readings of the MSS. of the gospels E.G. U.X..” Bearing 
in mind the advantage that he himself had thence derived, he 
wrote to me the following year that he would come to Leipsic if 
I would allow him to compare my copious collations of various 
codices with his own. I cordially complied with his request, 
and he came to Leipsic, and being at the time overwhelmed with 
a mass of labours, I gave him from among my collations whatever 
he asked, so that at his own dwelling he could conveniently 
appropriate all to his own use. While he was doing this for my 
future use also, if indeed a fresh opportunity should occur for 
using it before the appearance of his edition, he took care 
everywhere to mark the discrepancy of his own from mine ; inso- 
much, that having returned from Hamburg to Leipsic, he com- 
municated to me his collations of the Codex H, and of the 
Uffenbach fragment of the Epistle to the Hebrews. Regarding 
these studies at Leipsic, he thus speaks (An Introductory Notice, 
etc., 1857) :  Tischendorf, whose collations have been compared 
with mine for our common advantage ;” as before he had said 
in his Account, etc., “for our mutual benefit I made the com- 
parison of our respective collations of K, U, and X, of H and 
G,” etc. My edition of the New Testament being now sold 
out, I was keenly expecting quite a swarm of my collations ; 
he promised that he would send me whatever in the libraries 
bore upon the doubtful places of my collations, but he never 
sent them for our mutual benefit. 1 shall presently notice the 
notes upon the Codex Claromontanus communicated to me. 
Before coming to Leipsic he learnt from my letters ta I had 
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begun an edition of the Codex Amiatinus—it appeared in the 
autumn of 1850. He replied that he had himself consulted the 
same MS. (excepting all the unedited parts of it, which by the 
way include the prefaces, indices of chapters, arguments, sum- 
maries, occupying seventy-four pages of my small folio edition), 
and he offered me the use of his collation. I thought it would 
not be well to decline this, though I had full confidence in my 
own excerpts, that so weighty a work, in which more than a 
thousand errors of Fleck had to be corrected, might be published 
with greater assurance of correctness. I referred to this, as was 
fair, in the Prolegg. Codex Amiatinus. Where Tregelles dif- 
fered from me, which seldom happened, 1 usually followed my 
own notes, except indeed in a few cases of orthography, e.g., 
Matt. xxiii. 26, pharisee for pharisae; Mark i. 6, silvestre for 
sylvestre. But not to notice the studies in which it has been 
my lot to assist him, I cannot help saying here how badly I take 
it that he should seem to labour under such envy and male- 
volence, with so short a memory as to appropriate to himself the 
office of detractor from my labours. For him minutely to search 
out and expose any error would be a kind act to me and to lite- 
rature, and thus, it might be hoped, he would add something 
new to previous discoveries. But he is not satisfied with this; 
excluding all true piety and good faith, and indulging a lust for 
invention and vituperation, I am forced to defend myself against 
it, and to shew just men the truth in the matter. It will be 
sufficient to adduce three instances. 

In the fourth volume of Horne’s Introduction, edited by 
Tregelles (p. 184), he speaks thus concerning the Nirrian 
FRAGMENTS: “ The intention of publishing the Nitrian fragments 
had been communicated by Tregelles to many, and amongst 
others to Prof. Tischendorf. After, however, Tregelles had 
made all the arrangements for the publication, and just as he 
had completed a re-examination of the MS. for that purpose, 
he received a communication from Prof. Tischendorf, stating 
that it would be superfluous for an edition of it to appear in 
England, because he was about to bring one out at Leipsic.” 
The truth of the matter is as follows. On the 24th of August, 
1854, Tregelles wrote to me, “ Mon sujet en venant A Londres 
est & collationner des fragmens palimpsestes dans le Musée 
Britannique (les 45 feuilles que vous appelez R), qui sont trop 
considerable pour étre negligé dans mon N. T. qui est maintenant 
dans les mains des imprimeurs.” Now in the middle of March, 
1855, I went a third time to England to resume the labours 
not yet completed. Among these the Codex Nitriensis occupied 
not the least important place; and when S. V. Cureton had 
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iven up the design of publishing it, a design referred to by me 
in 1850, in the Prolegomena of my New Testament,’ I deter- 
mined to publish it in the second volume of my Monumenta 
Sacra. A few days after I had begun to transcribe the codex 
in London, I made Tregelles acquainted, bond fide, with the 
fact, inviting him to come to London himself. On the 22nd of 
March, 1855, he sent me this answer: 


1] me semble que vous avez lu les fragmens de S. Luc bien vitement ; 
ce palimpsest m’a occupé pour quelques semaines. Si vous le publiez, il 
faut que vous soyez fort exact, car il y a aussi des personnes qui examineront 
votre impression avec un rigueur sevére. I] y a aussi des personnes qui 
ont proposé publier ce MS. en Angleterre il y a deux ou trois années. 
Dans votre edition du palimpsest qui contient une partie du N. T. il ya 
des lettres qui vous avez indiqué comme illisible, qui je suis certain qu’on 
peut dechiffrer avec soin ; mais pour cela il faut avoir une grande patience. 
En vérité vous avez fait beaucoup pour tous ceux qui sont occupés avec 
des choses critiques : il serait presque incroyable si il n’y avait pas quelque 
chose pour des autres a dechiffrer apres vous.” 


As, therefore, in 1854 he had written to me only the note 
above named, regarding the editing of the codex by himself, so 
now when I told him that an edition of it was contemplated by 
me in the second volume of the Monumenta, he only replied, 
“Tl y a aussi des personnes qui ont proposé publier ce MS. en 
Angleterre.’ A short time after I sent him a reply to this 
effect :-— 


“Les travaux que je me suis efforeé, depuis presque une vingtaine 
d’années, d’exécuter pour la science sacrée, sont des plus consciencieux ; 
je regarde toute ma vie comme un sacrifice pour la science sacrée. Ilya 
des amis reconnaissants dans le monde, j’aimais toujours 4 vous compter 
parmi eux. Quant aux ignorants, aux envieux, aux ingrats, le monde en 
est plein; j’en ai souffert depuis le commencement de ma vie litteraire : 
la grace de Dieu nous les donné aussi bien que les amis; mais elle m’a 
aussi donné les moyens de poursuivre toujours avec succés mes entreprises, 
dont on s’est moqué assez souvent... Je n’ignore point que je ne suis 
pas exempt de l’erreur, que mes travaux, tous consciencieux qu ils soient, 
ne sont pas libres de fautes; mais je serai toujours heureux de trouver des 
personnes instruites et consciencieuses qui se mettent & me controler. 
La science n’y pourra que gagner ; les serieux amis de la science sauront 
toujours apprécier ce que j'ai fait, malgré les efforts des méchants et des 
envieux.” 


Again, on the 31st of March, Tregelles replied :— 


“Tl faut que je vous dis que le palimpseste dans la Mus. Brit. est le 
MS. que j’ai eu l’intention de publier il y a quelques années, comme je 
vous ai écrit en 1853 (!!), et maintenant je trouve que le libraire qui 





« P. xiv. ‘ Editionem parat 8. V. Cureton.” 
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avait l’expectation de le donner au publique par mes soins desire le faire. . . 
Ceux, pour lesquels je travail, me tiennent a mes promesses, et comme on 
a publié l’Homére en Angleterre, il me semble que le S. Luc doit étre 
publié naturellement ici aussi. Vaudra-t-il mieux qu’il y aura ce MS. 
publié en deux editions; le mien separée, et la votre avec des autres 
monumens ?” 


I made no reply to this, for if what he wrote was correct, 
“‘Ceux pour lesquels je travail, me tiennent a mes promesses,” 
it could not have been that he was hindered by the second 
volume of my Monumenta, which did not appear till the begin- 
ning of 1857. When I published the prospectus of that work 
about the end of the year 1855, I sent it to Tregelles with a 
letter, in which, if I mistake not, I made the remark that 
useful works published in Leipsic, should not for that reason, as 
it appeared to me, be considered foreign in England. When, 
however, he had said in March, 1855, that he would publish in 
a separate form what I was about to edit with other monumenta ; 
what hindered him from fulfilling his promises by publishing 
without delay a text of only forty-five leaves? Whatever way 
it be taken, that which he has now written regarding the matter, 
together with his letter of March 31, 1855, is of such a nature 
that he must have forgotten—mendacem oportere esse memorem. 

He has acted with equally bad or even worse faith regarding 
the Copex Ciarnomontanus. What my labours were in the 
editing of this was fully explained in the Prolegg. to the codex, 

. xxxv, sgg. In addition to these I have prosecuted more 
important studies, recounted in the Prolegg. of the present work, 
of which this in particular must be mentioned here. After my 
twice repeated labours in the yeats 1840, 1841, 1842, when I 
found in preparing my second Leipsic edition of the New Testa- 
ment, that a fourth examination of the entire codex would be 
desirable in order to the right editing of the readings of cor- 
rectors, from my transcript, I went to Paris again in the winter 
of 1849, and during several months made a fresh examination 
of the entire codex, by means of which my copy was corrected 
in whatever places correction was necessary. Tregelles knew 
this fact quite well, and saw it recorded in the edition, and yet 
in his Account, etc, 1854, p. 164, and in his Introduction, 4th 
vol. of Horne, p. 192, he represents the matter as if I had com- 
piled the appendix “ of sixty-two quarto pages” from his notes 
and my own! And to make believe how much he himself had 
contributed to the work, he says, “ Whoever compares these 
corrections of D, in Tischendorf’s Greek Testament, with the 
appendix to the Codex Clar., will see that many amendments 
have been introduced.” Cautiously passing by in silence, both 
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in this place and in his latest work, the fact that I had made 
another visit to Paris in the winter of 1849, in order to the 
ratification of the readings of correctors, as they had been noted 
in my transcript and thence transferred to my New Testament 
of 1849—ignoring this fact, I say, he has contrived that the 
magnitude of his own studies should be inferred from the differ- 
ence between my apparatus of the New Testament in 1849, and 
the appendix to the Codex Clar., published by me in 1852! 
When Tregelles came to me at Leipsic, in the year 1850, he 
brought indeed a little book one day in the forenoon, from which 
he pointed out to me the readings of a few places which he had 
discovered as not rightly noted in my 1849 New Testament, 
But as only a short time before I had most diligently gone 
through the whole of my transcript, testing it by the codex 
itself, it was hardly worth while his doing this. I did not 
hesitate to tell him so, indeed he himself implies that he felt it 
in the remark, “ sometimes indeed we differed as to which hand 
had made the correction, and then Tischendorf has simply given 
his own opinion.” Nevertheless even as to this point I faith- 
fully gave my reasons when the matter seemed to be important. 
For in four places? only, out of the three thousand which the 
appendix embraces, the communication of Tregelles was really 
of any weight. I cannot therefore strongly enough express my 
astonishment that, having so disgracefully misrepresented the 
matter, he should go so far in arrogance as to dare to describe 
the appendix of my Codex Claromontanus (a copy of which 
even he did not receive gratis for having rendered forsooth such 
a service), as “ printed from his and my notes.” 

In the year 1855, in the first volume of the Monumenta 
Sacra 1nepita, Nov. Cout., I published several fragments of 
the New Testament from that very ancient palimpsest codex 
which a little before, on my second journey in the east, it fell to 
my lot to bring to light (together with many other precious 
codices) from the oblivion of a thousand years. Regarding this 
labour Tregelles thus curtly says,’ “ In the printed edition there 
are oversights and omissions.”” Now, as I intimated above, I 





@ Compare Proleg., p. xxxvii, ‘uno ille loco articulum a correctore obelis 
notatum animadvertit ubi obelos ego non notaveram. (Ipse laudat etiam re 
1 Cor. i. 24 a se animadversum, quod dixi in ligatura codicis latere.) Again 
127, 5, “‘non possum quin Tregellium cl. errasse existimem nuntiantem post 
Bpwoews additum in codice esse ov.” Again, 387, 9, ‘ Tregellio visum est po 
a D*** improbatum esse. Quod nec vidi nec credo.” In no other place besides 
through the 533 pages of my transcript (in which the most trifling things are 
marked in different coloured inks in order to distinguish the several corrections) 
is there any mention made of the communication of Tregelles. 

¢ Horne’s Introduction, vol. iv., 186 and 184. 
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agree with what Tregelles wrote, “Il serait presque incroyable si 
il n’y avait pas quelque chose pour des autres a déchiffrer aprés 
vous.” For though I have spared no pains, I can easily believe, 
and indeed I know, that in so many and great labours, in the 
course of which—in reading and especially in judging the 
ancient codices—I have often had to convince others of error, 
the great Bentley not excepted,’ that I myself also may fre- 
quently have erred. Nevertheless I could not but esteem what 
Tregelles has written respecting the fragments I have published 
as a wanton calumny, unless he had distinctly pointed out the 
errors of the work. 

Let these suffice. From these examples it may easily be 
inferred what honesty he manifests in the rest. I have in few 
words adduced these proofs for the sake of those English 
theologians who, for a considerable time, have received my 
labours in connexion with the sacred text with great favour, and 
who have in still greater degree advanced those labours them- 
selves. I will never believe that they who are actuated by 
justice, sincerity, and love of truth, will accept the wrongs of 
detractors- with favouring ears. 








THE ANTEDILUVIAN WORLD, ITS LONGEVITY, AND 
PROGRESS IN THE ARTS. 


TueE long lives of the antediluvian patriarchs, and of the earlier 
Noachides, have been a sort of stumbling-block to many sincere 
believers in revealed religion. There has appeared an air of 
fabulosity about these millenarian existences, which has chilled 
the weak in faith; and Biblical critics have puzzled themselves 
to imagine the peculiar physical causes to which this vast exten- 
sion of human life was to be attributed. In all these inquiries 
there is a taint of unbelief; for when we have traced all phy- 
sical laws to their remotest limits, there is still one final law 
from which all intermediate ones are derived—the will of the 
Creator ; which, without any secondary cause (such as the influence 
of atmosphere, or other conducive considerations), could, with 
the same ease, communicate the power of a vigorous existence 
for ten thousand years to the existing physical constitution of 
man, as to any other possible conformation. 





JS See Anecd. Sacra et Prof., p. 213, and below F. Epp. Pauli. 
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It is true, the fabulous history of nations delights in these 
deviations from the ordinarily observed laws of Nature. Fir- 
dawsi (the great historical, or rather mythological, poet of 
Persia) makes Jemshid (one of the earlier kings of Persia, of 
the Caianian dynasty) to reign during an extended period of 
seven hundred years, and afterwards, when driven from his 
throne by Zohak, to win the heart of the fair Gureng, princess 
of Zabulistan, by his youthful graces. But we must attribute 
this and similar myths to a tradition pervading all nations, of 
the vast longevity of the early race of mankind. 

The truth is, the Mosaic account of the long duration of the 
patriarchal lives is precisely one of those circumstances which, 
carefully considered, afford the strongest corroboration of the 
truth of Scripture. It seems absolutely necessary to the exist- 
ence of the first races of men after the creation that their lives 
should have endured to the periods which Moses attributes to 
them; for, 1. Without an exceedingly rapid increase among 
mankind in the early ages of the world, the earth would have 
been so completely overrun by wild beasts and venemous crea- 
tures that the race of man must have been extinguished by the 
brute creation. 2. It being evident that mankind were left to 
their own resources for the invention of many or most of the useful 
arts, we cannot but discern that the longevity of the first races 
after the creation was peculiarly favourable to the rapid progress 
of the world in those inventions which tend to improvement in 
civilization and the arts. 

Both these propositions appear self-evident. The rapid in- 
crease in population, which must have been caused by the dura- 
tion of life for periods of seven hundred, eight hundred, nine 
hundred, or a thousand years, will appear on the most careless 
consideration. A man whose life endured eight hundred years 
might be supposed to be in the prime of life, and in the full 
powers of progenitiveness, for at least four hundred. In this 
time it is within the bounds of possibility that he might have 
by one wife, of the same physical perfection, not less than four 
hundred children. If we suppose ¢wo hundred, there would be 
in the six-hundredth year of the world probably one hundred 
and ninety more human births, the progeny of each individual 
man, than there would have been if this man lived only seventy 
or eighty years; and each of the persons so born would (unless 
he died a premature death) continue a living member of the 
human race for seven hundred years longer than he would do 
under the existing physical laws of mankind. It would be easy 
to calculate from these data the enormous difference which would 


exist between the ratio of population under the patriarchal system 
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and under that of later days. As this longevity continued 
(though in a somewhat less degree) for a considerable period 
after the deluge, it will be seen that the rapid increase of man- 
kind—far from being a cause of surprise—was a necessary con- 
sequence of the laws of nature, as they existed at that period. 

With reference to the rapid progress in civilization, it is 
obvious that when the inventive spirits of mankind (always 
comparatively few in number, and usually persecuted by the 
base folly of the ignorant barbarians around them) enjoyed an 
existence of four hundred years in the full prime of life, and the 
perfection of their corporeal and mental faculties, each among 
them might have added to the stock of human knowledge nearly 
four hundred times more than he could do at present. In our 
days, just at the very moment when a man superior to his con- 
temporaries has acquired that knowledge which would form the 
basis of vast discoveries, he dies, sm cyya mo, and the world is 
deprived of the splendid accession to science which he might 
have made if a longer space of existence had been allowed to 
him. 

If Bacon, Newton, Leibnitz, Pascal, Locke, Euler, Kepler, 
and Galileo,— Homer, Virgil, Milton, Tasso, Ariosto, and Klop- 
stock,—Shakspeare, Schiller, Corneille, Terence, and Moliére,— 
with thousands of other men famous in every department of 
knowledge,—had each lived to the venerable age of Methuselah, 
the slow progress of human knowledge, the diminutive number 
of the great creations in poetry and the arts, would no longer 
be a complaint among mankind; a hundred sciences would exist 
of which we have at present no conception ;—for one great epic 
poem or master-piece of the drama we should, under such cir- 
cumstances, have an affluence which no library could contain. 
The world would become satiated with excellence, and medio- 
crity (the loudest brawler of our own days, and which perks up 
its fool’s-cap as a sultan might wear his turban, or Chosroes his 
tiara) would be content to learn, and not arrogantly presume 
to teach. 

The results of these speculations are obvious. At the time 
of the deluge, a much greater progress than is usually imagined 
must have been made in all the useful arts and civilizing sciences. 
The most distant parts of the world must have been familiar to 
the antediluvians, for in a life of eight hundred years every 
one might devote one hundred years to travel, and might become 
acquainted, from his own observation, with almost the whole 
of the habitable world. The peculiar produce of every climate 
must have been well known: each man who chose to travel 
could have written a complete geography of the globe. 
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Commerce under such circumstances must early have learnt 
to exchange the commodities of the most distant regions. 
Navigation must have existed ; for we are not to draw any infer- 
ence adverse to this fact from the peculiar construction of the 
ark of Noah. The form of the ark was prescribed by a divine 
command, in order to shew that when al! the navies of human 
creation perished in the deluge, this vessel of so singular a for- 
mation was preserved only by a miracle from the general destruc- 
tion. To suppose that the antediluvian sciences perished with 
the deluge would be perfectly ridiculous. Noah and his children 
must have been well acquainted, at the time of the deluge, with 
the sciences then existing, and would indubitably have taught 
them to their posterity. 

The countries of the world appear to have remained much 
the same after the deluge as before. The seas returned to the 
ancient limits; the same lands existed in nearly the same form 
as before. Now with all the previous geography of the world 
we may suppose the Noachides to have been acquainted. India 
would be familiar to them, and was probably the country which 
they first inhabited ; for to suppose that the mountain in Arme- 
nia, now called Mount Ararat, was the real mount Ararat, would 
be to assume, as truth, what is neither supported by evidence 
nor probability. The post-diluvian patriarchs of the human 
race came from the East to Shinar. 

India seems to have been one of the countries first thickly 
peopled. The rapid increase from early longevity would quickly 
populate even this vast peninsula; and almost all the most care- 
ful enquirers agree in opinion that from India the arts and sci- 
ences first emanated. 

Pre-eminently rich in all the gifts of nature, India also 
became the great object of early commerce. Nor is there any- 
thing irrational in supposing, from the premises we have esta- 
blished, than an active commerce between India and the West 
was carried on both by land and sea for many centuries previous 
to the time of Abraham. 

To these considerations in favour of the early civilization 
and population of nations, we must add the certain and now 
generally admitted fact, that the chronology of the vulgar Hebrew 
text of the Pentateuch is erroneous; that the text has evidently 
been tampered with by the Jews; and that we must form the 
basis of our early chronology from a comparison of the Sama- 
ritan text of the Pentateuch, the Septuagint translation, and 
the history of Josephus, with the vulgar Hebrew text. We may 
hence deduce the groundwork of a system which will enable us 


‘to add not much less than nine centuries to the period which 
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the vulgar Hebrew text allows for the interval between the deluge 
and the exodus. , 
Under these circumstances, there is nothing to surprise us 
in the evidences which we discern in the Mosaic writings of a 
degree of wealth, civilization, and density of population in the 
countries round Canaan which (but for the causes which we 
have already suggested) would appear inconsistent with all 
rational probability. 
Henry Cross.ey. 








THE GOSPEL OF ST. LUKE. 


To St. Luke the Christian Church is indebted for the most com- 
plete of its gospels.. There is one writer in the Old Testament 
who was probably not a Jew,—the writer of the Book of Job; 
and Luke is the solitary writer in the New Testament, who was 
not of that nation (Col. iv. 11—14). With these exceptions the 
Bible is of exclusively Jewish composition. By profession Luke 
was a physician, and continued to exercise his profession (Col. 
iv. 14). He was evidently a Christian before he met with St. 
Paul at Troas, where he joined himself to that apostle for the 
purpose of helping him to introduce the gospel into Macedonia 
(Acts xvi. 10). In what capacity exactly he himself intended to 
act we are not told. It was probably in a comparatively private 
one. We are never told of his preaching in public. We read of 
his speaking on the truths of Christianity in ordinary conversa- 
tion (Acts xvi. 3). Perhaps owing to this, and perhaps also 
because he was not a Jew, he does not seem to have been 
involved in the persecution which Paul and Silas met with at 
Philippi (Acts xvi. 19, 20). After the uproar at that place he 
is absent from Paul until, many years afterwards, he rejoins him 
there on his way to Troas (Act xx. 5, 6). 

This long absence, amounting to about six or seven years, 
makes it probable that Luke did not at first intend to join him- 
self permanently to Paul. If he had so intended, there does not 
seem to have been anything to prevent him from rejoining the 
apostle at once, after he was dismissed from his brief imprison- 
ment at Philippi (Acts xvi. 40). While afterwards he could 
have had abundant opportunity for doing so. His parting from 
Paul at Philippi would seem then to have been without any 
intention of rejoining him. But the providence of God again 
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brought these two men into company (Acts xx. 5,6). There 
was no true Christian who would not love Paul; Luke also 
possessed qualities which made him inexpressibly dear to one 
who, while ready to forsake all for Christ, yearned for human 
affection (Col. iv. 14). They were made to be friends, and per- 
haps the more so from striking dissimilarity of natural character. 
The man ever foremost in action and speech would love to retire 
from the stormy scenes of his public life, to enjoy the calm 
society of an affectionate and sensible friend. But from the 
period of their second meeting they appear to have lived and 
travelled constantly together; they certainly did so until the 
close of Paul’s first imprisonment at Rome (Acts xxviii. 30). 
That it was chiefly for the purpose of rendering the aid of a 
physician to one who often suffered from bodily ailments that 
Luke joined himself to Paul is more than we can positively 
affirm. There can be no doubt but that he did in this capacity. 
render the most material and valued assistance (Col. iv. 14), And 
doubtless in this, as well as in his personal friendship, we see the 
goodness of God providing for his faithful apostle that of which 
he stood in need. 

Whether Luke continued with Paul as constantly after his 
release from imprisonment at Rome as he had done so up to that 
period, we cannot certainly know. The strong probability is 
that he did. He would scarcely leave in his age and increasing 
infirmities, the man with whom he had been associated in the 
more vigorous years of life. We find him with Paul only a brief 
period before his martyrdom, and then mentioned in a way to 
shew his close attachment, and enduring friendship (2 Tim. iv. 
11). He probably remained with him until his death. 

It was thus that God raised up and trained for his work the 
man who has left us, perhaps, the most valuable records of the 
apostolic age. Certainly the absence of Luke’s gospel and his 
book of Acts would leave a blank in Christian records which 
no other could supply. We, at any rate, see in him a man 
thoroughly qualified to do what he has done, namely, to give us 
the life of Christ from its commencement to the ascension, and 
then to write of the establishment of Christ’s Church through- 
out the world. He was for the best part of his life the intimate 
associate and bosom friend of one who received, by immediate 
revelation, at least as full an acquaintance with the history of 
the Lord as the original apostles had received from personal 
acquaintance, and who did more than any of one them to pro- 
pagate the gospel. 

Our evangelist has told us plainly the reason which led him 
to write a gospel. It was very similar to that which led Jose- 
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phus to translate his history of the Jewish war, namely, the 
existence of many imperfect and false accounts of it. It was 
because some men, “who were not concerned in the affairs 
themselves, put together vain and contradictory stories by hear- 
say,” and wrote them down after a sophistical manner, Jose- 
phus determined to translate his Hebrew work into Greek for 
the benefit of the Roman empire. From great moderation of 
temper in part, and partly, doubtless, because the writers whom 
Luke refers to, did not all of them deserve the character which 
Josephus ascribes generally to those of whom he speaks, our 
evangelist speaks of the unauthorized gospels of his day in very 
mild terms, but still in such a way as plainly to shew that it was 
the injurious effects which had followed, and would follow from 
their publication, that induced him to write an authoritative and 
counteracting gospel. Since many had taken on themselves to 
write of the life and doctrine of Christ, he tells Theophilus that 
he too will write upon the same subject, in order that he and 
others may be able to form a true and accurate idea of what had 
really happened, and distinguish the true from the false in the 
current tradition, which, without his gospel, they would not be 
able to do. 

The character and object of the numerous gospels referred 
to in Luke’s preface were in all likelihood widely different. Some 
were probably undertaken with the best intentions, and others 
to propagate error. Some were probably executed by men of 
sense as well as piety, and contained very much that was true 
and valuable; while others would be the work of credulous, 
fanatical, or weak-minded persons. Some would modestly 
allow, like the author of Maccabees, that with good intentions, 
they were but men, and might have been mistaken ; while others 
might lay claim to the highest authority. What proportion of 
them might deserve these varying characters we cannot deter- 
mine. The evangelist mentions them in a way which includes 
all alike; he describes them as men who “ undertook to set 
forth in order a declaration of those things which were most 
surely believed” in the societies of Christians. His phrase 
includes them all, of whatever kind they were. In connexion 
with the context, it excludes them all alike, from a title to im- 
plicit confidence. This latter we now proceed to shew. 

The gospels in question either endeavoured faithfully to 
represent apostolic teaching, or claimed to do so. Whatever 
were the nature of each, its aim or its claim was of the highest 
kind ; it was to set forth a declaration of the things believed by 





@ Josephus, Preface to Jewish War, 2 1. 
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Christians, even as they delivered them which from the beginning 
were eye-witnesses and ministers of the Word ; i. e., as the ori- 
ginal apostles delivered them to the Church. There could be 
no higher aim or claim than this. If this aim succeeded, or 
this claim were just, we should in these gospels have had accounts 
just as authoritative as if the apostles themselves had written 
them. They would have been as accurate gospels as we can 
conceive ; as accurate as though Peter or James were the writers ; 
as accurate as the Christian Church has always held the gospels 
of Mark and Luke to be. Now beyond any question the ex- 
istence of a great number of such gospels would not give rise 
to any necessity for writing another gospel of no higher pre- 
tension. Their existence would make it a matter of little conse- 
quence whether such were written ; and the more numerous they 
were the less would there be any room for a new one; while, 
certainly, their numbers could be no urgent reason for writing 
such. But in Luke’s mind their existence in great numbers 
necessitated his writing. It was because they were written that 
he felt compelled to write. And, therefore, according to him, 
they had either failed in an honest purpose, or laid claim to an 
authority to which they had no just title. The honest were im- 
perfect, the dishonest were false. Their numbers were the 
source only of additional danger, perplexity, and error. The 
multitude of conflicting testimonies loudly called for an accurate 
history. The mind of the church was becoming distracted and 
uncertain by the variety of gospels professing to instruct it, and 
Luke must come forward to narrate the life of Christ as it truly 
was. The only fair inference, then, for Luke’s alleged reason 
for writing is that the writers, to whom he referred, failed in 
what they aimed at or claimed to have done. 

Not only does the necessity for his writing a gospel at all 
imply the imperfection of those already written, but Luke him- 
self by his description of his own gospel, as compared with the 
others, expressly asserts their want of accuracy. He tells us 
that he wrote in order that Theophilus “ might know the cer- 
tainty of the things in which he had been instructed” (chap. 
i. 4). He thus leads us necessarily to conclude that unless he 
wrote, Theophilus could not have this certainty. If from many 
other sources than Luke’s gospel Theophilus might have had it, 
Luke could not truly say that his own gospel was required to 
give it. He therefore here plainly says that certain information 
of the life of Christ was not to be had from the gospels in ques- 
tion. They were in existence in plenty; known to Luke and 
Theophilus, and accessible to both; yet was Luke’s gospel 
required to give “certainty” to Theophilus. From them, 
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therefore, according to our evangelist, “certainty” was not to be 
had. He places them all in the category of imperfect gospels. 
Not so much as one of them was accurate. Whatever was their 
aim, or design, or nature, he, in words, and not by mere infer- 
ence, sets them all alike aside from a title to implicit confidence. 

The verb érvyeipéw (ver. 1) by which he describes their un- 
dertaking, is in exact agreement with our previous reflections, 
both as descriptive of their various characters and suggestive of 
their general failure. Its meanings may be classed under these 
two :—lIst. “To attempt” a thing where you know you may not 
succeed. 2nd. “To undertake” a thing for the performance of 
which you claim to possess authority and ability. The phrase 
then comprises the various aims and claims which we have sup- 
posed the writers tou have had or made. Again, it suggests the 
possibility, and even probability of failure. We do not say that 
it necessarily implies failure, but it is certainly a phrase with 
which is closely connected the idea of failure; so much so, that 
many of the best scholars among the fathers’ asserted from the 
mere use of this phrase the insufficiency of the writings re- 
ferred to. Luke himself, we think, never uses the word except 
where the undertaking was a failure. He uses it in three places ; 
here, and in Acts ix. 29; xix. 13. We have seen reason already 
for thinking that here he asserted want of accuracy on the part 
of every one of the writers he speaks of. In the other places 
there can be no fair question about it. In Acts ix. 29, he 
speaks of the efforts the Grecians were making to kill Paul at 
Jerusalem. He puts the verb in the imperfect tense, “ they 
were making attempts to slay him,” which attempts failed be- 
cause Paul was sent away to Cesarea. In Acts xix. 13, the verb 
is in the same tense as in Luke i. 1, namely, in the aorist.. He 
is here speaking of the attempt of the sons of Sceva to cast out 
devils in the name of Christ, an attempt which resulted in their 
shameful discomfiture (verses 15, 16). Dean Alford, indeed, 
denies that failure is implied, and asserts that Sceva’s sons suc- 
ceeded in that which they undertook. We are surprised that a 
man of Alford’s ability could use so poor an argument as he 
does here. He supposes that all which Luke says that they 
undertook (éreyéipnoav) to do was to name the name of the 
Lord Jesus over the possessed, and that this they did, and there- 
fore did not fail in what they undertook. This is surely a 
sophistical argument. The undertaking evidently was not to 
say certain words,—any one could do that without difficulty,— 
but to say those words and produce by them the cure of the 
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possessed. Not only is this evidently the meaning from com- 
mon sense, but the very next clause of the verse explains it so to 
be, where we are told that calling over the possessed, the name of 
Jesus was equivalent to “adjuring them by Jesus,” i.e., charg- 
ing them solemnly in the name of Jesus to come out. In this 
adjuration they failed. We find then the idea of failure gene- 
rally associated by Luke with his use of this phrase, and though 
it would be going, perhaps, too far to say that his use of it implies 
his idea of a failure, it is not going too far to say that he would 
be most unlikely, when speaking of the undertaking of others to 
do the very thing he was about to do himself, to describe their 
work by this sinister phrase. If he did not think that they 
had failed, candour would have suggested to him the use of a 
term that would not almost of necessity raise in the mind of his 
readers a doubt at least of their success. This word then does 
add weight to our view that Luke meant to affirm failure on 
the part of every writer of a gospel with whom he was ac- 
quainted. 

We must, before leaving this part of our subject, advert to 
what is in our opinion a very erroneous view put forward by 
Alford. He admits (note on Luke i. 1) that Luke’s gospel is 
superior to those to which the evangelist refers in his preface, 
but that this does not arise from “ any difference in kind,” but 
“because it possessed completeness, whereas they were frag- 
mentary.” Now we deny that any one has a right to affirm a 
thing of a work which he has never seen, and of which he has 
no knowledge. Such is the condition of every one with respect 
to the gospels in question, and we have just the same right to 
say that they were far more minute and circumstantial in their 
accounts than Luke, as Alford has to say that they were “ frag- 
mentary ” as compared with him. But, more than this, Luke 
who did see them, and speaks of what he did know very well, 
gives us quite a different idea of what they were from Alford’s, 
and suggests quite a different reason for their inferiority to his 
own gospel. He says that all, i.e., each of them, “took in 
hand, to set forth in order (to draw up, to arrange—Al/ford), a 
declaration of those things which were most severely believed, 
as they delivered them who from the beginning were eye wit- 
nesses and ministers of the Word.” ‘This gives us no idea of 
“fragmentary ” gospels, but of gospels very full and circum- 
stantial in their narratives. The idea we should receive from 
Luke is, that each of them was an attempt at as complete and 
full a gospel as his own ; while their united statements, which 
Alford supposes to be as accurate as Luke, would form an 
amount altogether surpassing in extent the gospel of Luke. But 
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while the evangelist sets aside the idea of their being “ frag- 
mentary,” he suggests quite a different reason for their in- 
feriority. His gospel was requisite to impart “certainty,” and 
therefore this fault in his eyes was not mere brevity or omis- 
sion, but failure in accuracy and truth. 

We have said that we are probably to regard the rejected 
gospels as very different from each other, some being written 
with a good object, and some not. Were we to take the apoc- 
ryphal gospels which have come down to us, as specimens of those 
in question, we should be compelled to regard them as the work 
of childish credulity or impudent heresy. But none of these 
early gospels seem to have come down to us. Our present 
apocryphal gospels then give us no clue to the character of the 
early unauthorized accounts. Many of them, perhaps the 
greater number, were probably of a far superior order. But we 
cannot well suppose them all to have been of this kind. Cre- 
dulity existed in the first century as well as in the third or 
fourth, and heresy then, as at a later time, sought by forged 
writings, as well as by oral teaching, to propagate itself. Both 
were permitted in God’s providence, and both gave rise to in- 
estimable benefit. The New Testament is in the main the 
answer to the false or imperfect statements, oral or written, of 
the apostolic age. 

Nothing indeed gives us so favourable an opinion of the 
honesty of intention with which the generality of the early 
statements were drawn up as their subsequent early disappear- 
ance. If they had been generally the work of heretics, these at 
least would have held fast to them, for it was not truth they 
wanted, and they would thus, in some instances, have been pre- 
served. But their disappearance at a very early period suggests 
that they were generally the work of men who, in the absence 
of apostolic teaching, and unpossessed of any authorized gospel, 
sought after their ability to supply the want of both, and having 
had the latter want supplied by Luke, and perhaps our other 
gospels, neglected, or more probably destroyed, the accounts which 
had become superseded. Such men as Theophilus would put away 
the imperfect gospels after Luke’s had come into their hands. 

Once more,’ Luke’s account of the early rejected gospels 
shews us the universally prevalent idea in the apostolic age, that 
none but the original eye-witnesses (with such extraordinary 
exceptions as Paul) could deliver a trustworthy life of Christ. 
Every one of the writers he refers to sought, or proposed to give, 
the account which some one or more of the original apostles 
had taught. It was what these had delivered, and nothing else, 
that those aimed or professed to write. This was the common 
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source from whence all drew or professed to draw their accounts. 
Nothing less could satisfy the requirements of the early church, 
and in accordance with the demand was the attempt to supply it. 
Any departure, more or less, from apostolical tradition would 
have been condemned by the voice of the church, and therefore 
no one of the first writers of gospels dared to assume any liberty 
in this respect. It was as the apostles delivered their statements 
that some aimed to write, or others asserted that they had written. 

And this leads us at once to the important question of the 
original source of Luke’s information. He had himself never 
witnessed any one of the events he undertakes to record, and 
therefore his information must have been derived from without. 
It must also have been of an authority fully equal to that which 
was the professed source of the statements he sets aside, for no 
lesser authority would have been listened to in the church. 
Was it from the very same source, or from one equally authori- 
tative ? 

Bengel, Alford, and many others, hold that there is no doubt 
upon this point, for that Luke himself tells us, in his preface, 
that he had his information from the very same source from 
whence the rejected gospels professed to be drawn, viz., the 
original apostles. We should be slow to differ from men who 
have earned a well-deserved title to our respect, but we cannot 
agree with them here, and prefer the opinion of the early fathers 
that Luke derived his information from St. Paul. The first 
thing to inquire into is what Luke really says, for, of course, his 
own testimony is superior to that of all others put together. 

When St. Luke says, in i. 3, “it seemed good to me also,” 
he certainly identifies himself, in some important respect, with 
the writers he is speaking of. But what is that respect? It is 
not identity of their respective sources of information, but identity 
of professed object, namely, to write an orderly and accurate 
account of the life of Christ. Since they undertook it, he says that 
he too will undertake it. This is quite sufficient for the xayoi of 
ver. 3, and further considerations will, we think, prove that such 
was what he intended. In the first place, the professed source 
of information of the others was the tradition of the “ original 
eye-witnesses and ministers of the Word.” Why, when Luke 
comes to refer to his own source of information, does he com- 
pletely alter the description of it? Of himself he says that he 
had “ perfect understanding of all things from the very first,” 
while the others professed to draw from “ original eye-witnesses,” 
etc. Had his source of knowledge been identical with theirs, 
why should he, in his brief preface, have introduced a second 
description which is by no means so plain and simple as the first ? 
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He evidently alters the description because his source of informa- 
tion was not the same as theirs, while he also describes it in 
‘terms which make it fully equal. We cannot naturally account 
for the fact of his complete alteration of expression except that 
he meant to signify that his source of knowledge was different 
from what the others professed to have, while it was equal in 
authority. 

That the xapoi of ver. 3 does not refer to identity of source 
but to identity of professed object in writing, is also apparent 
from this, that if it referred to the former it would prove too 
much, and would put the rejected gospels on an equality with 
Luke’s, which all our previous reflections have shewn to be con- 
trary to his intention. If the «aol is to be taken in connexion 
with the following clause, we make Luke to say that “ he too had 
perfect understanding of all things from the very first.” If this 
be our reading of it we make Luke to imply that the other 
writers had also “ perfect understanding of all things from the 
very first.’ This proves too much. It would make us hold 
that every one of the writers of whom Luke is speaking had as 
perfect and full information as he had himself. Even Dean 
Alford does not maintain this view, for while he says that they 
were the same in kind, he allows they were inferior in “ com- 
pleteness”’ to Luke’s gospel,—were “ fragmentary ” as compared 
to it. We cannot then take «aol as referring to the source of 
information. We must place a comma after it, as is generally 
done, and not remove the comma as Alford does. We must 
refer the xayol to KabeENs cou ypdyar not to tmapnKorovOnxore. 
The verse shews us Luke’s meaning when translated thus: “It 
seemed good to me also to write unto thee in order, most 
excellent Theophilus, having had perfect understanding of all 
things from the very first.” 

But while Luke by his alteration of phrase implies a differ- 
ence of source of information he also evidently asserts one equal 
in authority. When his object in writing, as we have seen, was 
to set aside imperfect gospels by an accurate one, he could not 
claim an inferior source of knowledge to what they professed to 
have, nor would any inferior source have been acquiesced in by 
Theophilus and the Christian church; while his words describe 
a knowledge as perfect and as full as any could lay claim to. 
The source from whence he derived “ perfect understanding of 
all things from the very first,” was equal to the knowledge pos- 
sessed by any one or all of the original apostles, if it was not 
superior. 

There was in the apostolic age one, and but one, source of 
information as to the life of Christ different from, yet equal to, 
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that of the original apostles, and that was the apostle Paul. 
No other source of information could approach in authority to 
theirs, but his certainly equalled it. Called “as one out of due 
time,” to him was vouchsafed by express revelation what others 
had seen with their eyes, or heard with their ears (1 Cor. xi. 23; 
Gal. i. 12). Where Paul speaks of his knowledge derived from 
revelation, he does not speak of it as a partial knowledge of a 
few great leading facts known to every member of the church, 
he speaks of it as such a gospel as he would have heard from the 
original apostles, but which came to him not from man but 
from God. We have no right to limit a revelation which the 
receiver has not limited. We are fully warranted, by St. Paul’s 
own words, to believe that his knowledge of the life of Christ 
was as full and circumstantial as was possessed by any apostle. 
While, in all probability, it was a knowledge which extended 
back beyond the public life of Christ to his earliest days, and so 
enabled him to supply information upon matters which were not 
personally known to the other apostles. Such is the information 
of Luke i., found in no other gospel: for which we need not 
look to Mary when we have Paul to supply it. 

It is interesting to inquire if we can discover any internal 
proofs, from the gospel itself, that it was written from the Pauline 
source. In its style we can discover no resemblance to that of 
the apostle, which is easily recognized. But neither should we 
expect any such resemblance in a gospel of which Luke was the 
true and real writer, though he may have received his informa- 
tion from Paul originally. He would throw the materials thus 
derived into the shape that suited his own views, and clothe 
them in his own style. Nor can we necessarily connect it with 
the apostle of the Gentiles from that character of “ universality ” 
which has been remarked to belong to it, for Luke being himself 
a Gentile, and writing for Gentiles chiefly, would of himself 
give it this character. Nor, of course, can we expect to find in 
it any reminiscence suggestive of Paul, as in Mark’s gospel we 
should almost expect to find such of Peter, since Paul was not 
present at any of the scenes of the gospel history. Yet while 
for these reasons we could scarce hope to find anything in this 
gospel to connect it with Paul, there are, we think, one or two 
passages which very strongly give rise to such an idea. 

The first of these is a quotation made by Paul, in 1 Tim. v. 
18, “the labourer is worthy of his reward.” This occurs 
nowhere in the Old Testament, but it occurs with a verbal differ- 
ence twice in the Gospels, viz., in the Gospels of Matthew and 
Luke. There is between the two passages the difference of one 
_ word, where Matthew uses tpopijs Luke uses yuo God, and Paul’s 
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quotation is in exact agreement with Luke. We place the 
passages side by side: 
Matt. x. 10. Luke x. 7. 1 Tim. v. 18. 
“Atws yap 5 épydrns ths “Agios yap 5 épydrns Tov “Agios & tpydrns Tod mc- 
Tpop7s avrov. picQod abrod. 600 abrod. 


This agreement with Luke where he differs from Matthew 
does not indeed shew that Luke derived his knowledge of our 
Lord’s words from St. Paul, but it suggests that the latter was 
acquainted with Luke’s gospel, and used it when occasion 
required. The next instance is a very remarkable one. It is 
the marked agreement of Luke with Paul in his account of the 
last supper, where both differ from the manner in which it is 
related in Matthew and Mark. St. Paul tells us expressly that 
he received his knowledge of the circumstances from the Lord 
himself (1 Cor. xi. 23). Here too our meaning will be best 
seen from placing the several accounts side by side, as they stand 
in the received text. 


Matt. xxvi. 26. 
EvAoyhous ekaAace, kal 
€5l50u Tuts uabnrais, Kar 
ele. <AdBere, odyere 
TovTd tort TO THM pov. 


Luke xxii. 19. 
Ebxapiorhoas tkAace® Kal 
Zwkev aitois, Aéywr. 
Todrd éort 7d coud pov, 
7d bmtp ipadv ddduevor" 
TovTO ToverTe Eis THY euhy 


1 Cor. xi. 24. 
Ebxapiorhoas tkAace, Kat 
elme. <AdBere, odyere 
tovTd pov éotl Td capa 
7d brtp iudv KAdpevor" 





TovUTO To.etre eis Thy euhv 


dvduynow. dpduynow. 

Here we find, in St. Paul’s account, words and ideas intro- 
duced which we do not find at all in Matthew, or in Mark who 
agrees with Matthew. These words and ideas are followed by 
Luke, who would thus shew us the source of his information. 
Dean Alford calls this “a remarkable coincidence,’ and such 
indeed it is. But it is not the only one. There is another 
which is equally strong. From Matthew’s or Mark’s account 
we could not gather that there was any interval between our 
Lord’s giving the bread and the cup to the disciples, but might 
well suppose that the two acts followed as closely on one another 
at the institution of this sacrament as they do in our administra- 
tion of it. Thus Matthew says, ‘As they were eating, Jesus 
took bread, and blessed it, and brake it, and gave it to the 
disciples, and said, Take, eat, this is my body. And he took the 
cup, and gave thanks, and gave it to them, saying, Drink ye all 
of it” (Matt. xxvi. 26, 27). We should not from hence suppose 
that there was any interval between the two acts, but that the 
one followed closely upon the other. But from Paul we learn 
that between the two acts a considerable time elapsed. The 
bread, according to him, was given at the beginning of the supper, 
and the cup after supper was over. Luke exactly follows St. 
Paul’s account. 
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Luke xxii. 20. 1 Cor. xi. 25. 
‘Qoabrws kal 7d worhpwy, werd Td ‘Noabrws kai rd worhpiov, werd Td 
Sermvjioa. dermvjoa, 


There is another striking coincidence between Luke’s gospel 
and Paul’s teaching, which we must not pass by without notice. 
It is in the accounts given by both of the appearances of our 
Lord after the resurrection. In 1 Cor. xv. St. Paul is telling 
the Corinthians of some at least of the appearances of Christ, 
and he is evidently narrating such as he speaks of in the order 
of time in which he supposed them to have taken place. His 
words are, “ he was seen of Cephas, then of the twelve” (ver. 5). 
Paul here lays down that there was an appearance of Christ to 
the apostle Peter previous to his appearing to the apostolical 
body. This appearance to Peter is not narrated by Matthew, 
Mark, or John; but Luke, in a very incidental way, shews his 
acquaintance with an appearance which it was not his purpose to 
relate, and which he has not related. The two disciples who 
had seen Christ at Emmaus are represented by him as finding 
the apostles at Jerusalem in a state of great excitement, and 
“saying, The Lord is risen indeed, and hath appeared to Simon” 
(xxiv. 34). Luke did not see fit for some reason to give us any 
account of this appearance, but thus casually acquaints us with 
his knowledge of it, in exact agreement with the direct state- 
ment of St. Paul. 

We do not think these coincidences between Luke and Paul, 
where both alike fail in resemblance to the accounts of the other 
gospels, are unimportant in our argument. We have seen that 
we could not, from the nature of things, expect coincidence. 
Yet in the few places where it is possible, namely, where Paul 
in his epistles makes allusion to the sayings and acts of the 
Lord Jesus, we find evidence. 

We are, we hope, now prepared to give its full weight to the 
early ecclesiastical testimony upon this question. This, we 
believe, is unanimous in favour of the Pauline origin of Luke’s 
gospel. Alford refers to it, but dismisses it on the score that it 
is contradicted by the implicit assertion of the evangelist himself. 
This we have seen not to be the case. The ecclesiastical testi- 
mony upon this point appears to be very strong. Irenzeus, 
writing in the second century, asserts it as a matter unquestioned 
in the church. He says, “ Luke, the attendant on St. Paul, 
registered in a book the gospel preached by that apostle.° There 
was no one at that time apparently better qualified than Irenzeus 
to give an opinion upon this question. He was eminent for 
learning, and had extensive communication with other churches. 





© Alford’s Prolegomena to Luke. 
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He speaks of the point as one universally received without any 
question. Nor is there, that we know of, any different tradition 
here, as there is upon so many other matters. Tertullian, a man 
of great information, writing early in the third century, gives a 
similar testimony to that of Irenzus.? And the succeeding 
ecclesiastical writers repeat the tradition. Now the unanimity 
of the fathers upon this question will, we think, be esteemed a 
powerful argument when we consider the nature of the theory 
which is put into opposition to ours. It is one which, if it had 
been true, could scarcely fail to have retained a place among the 
traditions of the church, or even to have taken a leading place 
among them. It is that St. Luke became acquainted with some 
one or more of the original apostles, and from them learned the 
events of Christ’s life for the express purpose of drawing up a 
gospel from their testimony, to which Alford adds that he also 
had access to some documentary record relative to events which 
preceded and accompanied the birth of Christ, and which was 
derived from our Lord’s mother. And this information is sup- 
posed to have been acquired by Luke in Palestine. Now on the 
face of it this is a theory which, if true, could not, we think, 
have been wholly forgotten. The Gospel of Luke was univer- 
sally received in the church. He is, according to Alford’s view, 
supposed to have come to Palestine, the central point of the 
Christian world, to gather his information for an expressed pur- 
pose of universal interest ; to have consulted such of the apostles 
as were there, and learned from them the events which he wrote 
down in his gospel; and that he examined so generally and 
closely into things that he obtained access to sources of infor- 
mation not open to the writers of Mark’s or Matthew’s Gospels. 
He must, according to it, have left no source of information 
unexamined. Such is the theory which Alford and others set up 
in opposition to the early ecclesiastical tradition. Can we believe 
that such a theory, so well and so generally known as it would 
have been in the very centre of the Christian world, and from 
thence spread abroad,—which would have been of constant 
interest and mention throughout the churches,—could it in the 
course of so short a time have been consigned to such utter 
oblivion that no writer has preserved the faintest trace of it? 
It could scarcely have met with such a fate. Other traditions 
might easily, no doubt, have taken a place alongside of it, but 
this would surely have continued to be handed down in some 
shape or other. This has not been the case. It finds no place 
in tradition. It has been reserved for ingenious men of our own 


¢ Alford’s Prolegomena to Luke. ¢ Ibid. 
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time to give it origin and shape, but they come too late to possess 
any authority. We attach then great weight to the unanimous 
opinion of the early church as to the Pauline origin of Luke’s 
Gospel, confirmed as it so powerfully is by the internal evidence 
of the book itself. 

We are sometimes told that Luke makes no high claim for 
the authority of his work, but allows it to be classed among 
those of uninspired men. This is apparently Alford’s view in 
his note on i. 1, where he says that there is not any difference in 
kind between this gospel and the numerous early ones referred 
to in the preface, while the Dean apparently departs from this 
low view of our evangelist in his Prolegomena, when he says 
that “he drew up his gospel under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit. To us it is not easy to reconcile these two statements, 
and we must say that this is a difficulty we not unfrequently 
experience when we are weighing Alford’s views on inspiration. 
A harmony of his views on this point would be even more diffi- 
cult than those harmonies on the gospels which he so often finds 
fault with. The opinion, however, by whomsoever entertained, 
that Luke makes no high claim for his work, seems totally un- 
founded. His claim, while modestly put forward, is of the 
very highest kind. 

We have seen that the aim or claim of the rejected gospels 
was of such a kind. J¢ was to relate as and what the original 
apostles related. There can be nothing beyond this. If they 
had succeeded, their treatises would have been the faithful records 
of the oral teaching of inspired men, i. e., themselves inspired 
as much as Baruch’s transcript of Jeremiah’s prophecy was in- 
spired (Jer. xxxvi. 32). Such would have been the rejected 
gospels if successful. They would have been as entitled to our 
confidence as if they were written by Peter, or James, or Andrew, 
or Matthew. Now what Luke denies to them he claims for 
himself, i.e., that his gospel is as trustworthy as if it were the work 
of inspired apostles, in other words, he claims for it inspiration. 

There are two ways in which he might do this. First, if he 
merely claimed to be the amanuensis of Paul, as Tertius of that 
apostle, or Baruch of Jeremiah (Rom. xvi. 22; Jer. xxxvi. 32). 
Secondly, if he were himself inspired to write accurately what he 
had heard from Paul, giving to his work the shape and manner 
natural to himself. To the latter of these we are led for several 
reasons. If he were merely an amanuensis then the Gospel 
would have been called the Gospel of Paul, as the Epistle to 
the Romans was called his. Again, the style of the gospel 
would have been that of Paul, which it is not in the most remote 

degree. But besides, he evidently claims much more than this 
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for himself in the preface, where he also compares himself to 
others who were not amanuenses, but original writers. 

Luke then by necessary implication claims for himself per- 
sonal inspiration. He had heard from Paul, Paul’s account of 
the life of Christ. He had, with Paul, traced out that life from 
its supernatural origin. He now claims to write it out on his 
own plan, and in such a manner as deserves equal confidence, as 
if it were the composition of an original apostle or of Paul, i. e., 
he claims personal inspiration. This claim, which probably some 
few of the rejected gospels put forward, he urges as his right. 
In the aim to record faithfully, which the more honest gospels 
endeavoured after, he says that he has succeeded. Certainty, 
according to him, is to be had in everything he has written, 
a feature which he denies to every one of the rejected gospels. 

The total disappearance of those gospels is the best evidence 
of the judgment of the first century on the justice of this claim. 
Such gospels existed in numbers: some of them doubtless had 
strong claims for such trustworthiness as merely human records 
can command: they had obtained a general circulation: but 
when the inspired gospel appeared they were set aside,—pro- 
bably destroyed, certainly allowed to vanish from sight and use. 
Men felt that they had in it the infallible record which it assumed 
to be (rHv dodarelav, ver. 4), from which perplexity, failure, 
mistake, or error, was excluded. They had this in no other 
record, nor could they have this in any record or history of which 
man, uninspired by God, was the author. They accepted Luke’s 
Gospel as an inspired record, and neglected or put away all of an 
inferior order. It is not possible, we think, to estimate too 
highly the value stamped by this fact, not only on Luke’s, but 
on all our present gospels. They had competitors, and these 
had the great advantage of being first in the field. Numbers 
everywhere had seen, and read, and derived their first impres- 
sions from gospels such as are referred to in Luke preface. Yet 
no sooner do our present gospels appear than all others are laid 
aside. In the judgment of the first century,—of that period of 
it too while there were still living some of the apostles,—there 
was no comparison between the gospels we now have and any 
others. They must have reckoned the one as the word of God, 
and the other as the word of man: the one as infallible, and the 
other as open to mistake. 

We can now have little difficulty in ascertaining the exact 
object of St. Luke in writing his gospels. It was to remove 
doubts and to distinguish the true from the false in the tradi- 
tions, oral or written, of the church. Theophilus was a man of 
rank and education, probably as well acquainted as any ordinary 
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Christian with the life of Christ. Yet he would seem to have 
been distracted, or at least in danger of being distracted, by the 
various and contradictory accounts of existing gospels. He was 
in the main acquainted with truth (ver. 4): tradition had hitherto 
kept it tolerably correct. But yet even in the best informed 
Christian circles mists were gathering round the tradition. 
Doubts if certain true accounts were true, if certain false accounts 
were not true, were disturbing Theophilus’ mind, and of course 
many other minds besides his. Luke, aware of this from com- 
munication of some kind with his friend, wrote to satisfy him, 
and all others besides him, whether the church of that or of 
succeeding ages. 

We will next consider the very interesting question of the 
date of this gospel. We have in a former paper given reasons 
for supposing that we are not probably to ascribe any gospel to 
a very early date, for that the idea of writing inspired gospels 
was not an original idea in the church, but grew from the na- 
tural progress of events. But while this is the case we think 
that it will appear that Luke’s Gospel was the first written of 
our present gospels, probably by several years. 

The current theory of the fathers was that Luke wrote at a 
later period than Matthew and Mark. This idea may have 
arisen from the very mistaken notion that the gospels, to which 
our evangelist refers in his preface, were those of Matthew or 
Mark, and also from the opinion of the very early date of 
Matthew’s Gospel. For neither of these opinions does there 
appear to be foundation; assuredly there is none for the first. 

From his preface we have seen that Luke was aware of the 
existence of many imperfect gospels, but not of any that were of 
a higher character. He makes no exception in favour of some 
above others: he classes them all alike as unsuitable to the 
requirements of the church, and intimates that his gospel was 
needed to remedy the mischief they were producing. This is all 
quite inconsistent with his knowing that at that very time there 
were in circulation gospels, or a gospel, fully equal in authority 
to his own. Mark’s was always allowed to be so, while Mat- 
thew’s might by some be esteemed superior, as the work of an 
apostle. It is of course possible that those gospels might have 
been written at the time, but if they were, Luke could not have 
known of it. If he had he could neither have condemned all 
the gospels he was acquainted with, nor referred to his own as 
the only source of correction of their errors. But if they had 
been in being, at least for any time, it is most unlikely that 
Luke could have been ignorant of it. His information on church 
matters was very extensive, and we can scarcely conceive that 
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when he knew of the various imperfect gospels he should not 
also have known of the authorized gospels, if such were in 
being, unless indeed these had been published in some very 
remote part of the world to which their circulation had been 
hitherto confined. We, therefore, take Luke’s gospel to have 
been written before any other. With this idea it exactly suits. 
It is a complete and perfect account of the life of Christ, from 
its very beginning to its close. It omits nothing requisite to 
give a full knowledge of that life tothe church. It is, therefore, 
such a gospel as one would write who felt that he was the first 
to enter upon this field, and that, as no one had anticipated him 
in it, he must give a complete history. And this will further 
appear by comparing it with two of the other gospels. Neither 
Mark nor John possess that completeness which belongs to 
Luke; neither give any details of our Lord’s birth, or genea- 
logy, or early life, but introduce him to notice abruptly and 
without preamble at the opening period of his ministry. They 
would seem to have known that sufficient details on these points 
were already given. Mark again breaks off his gospel at xvi. 
11, without mentioning a single instance of Christ’s appearing 
after his resurrection. John’s gospel, invaluable as regards its 
object, could not supply us with so full an idea of our Lord’s 
life, as any of the other three. The character of both are 
accounted for on the supposition that they were written with the 
knowledge that another and complete gospel had already been 
given to the church. Matthew’s gospel, indeed, is not open to 
such remarks. It isa complete gospel, beginning at the beginning, 
and carrying down the account to the close. But we think that 
it is likely that Matthew’s gospel, though written probably 
some years after Luke’s, was written either in ignorance of its 
existence, or without having seen it, and was therefore written 
with the intention of supplying a complete life of Jesus to those 
who had not one. This might easily happen, according to our 
view, that Matthew wrote in some land outside the Roman 
world, and had had from the time of his leaving Judea little or 
no communication with the churches of the empire. The com- 
pleteness then of Luke’s gospel gives additional confirmation to 
our view of its being written before any other gospel, when we 
find others which were in all likelihood written after it, and with 
the knowledge of its existence, written in a less complete form 
because completeness was not essential. 

That Luke’s was the earliest written of our gospels we have 
then every reason to conclude. It may not be so evident what 
was the exact period at which it was composed. If we acquiesce 
in the view that 1 Tim. v. 18 is a quotation from Luke x. 7, we 
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have proof here that the latter was written before Paul wrote his 
first letter to Timothy at Ephesus. We cannot see any good reason 
for denying that it is a quotation from St. Luke. Bloomfield, 
indeed, seems to think it is not a quotation at all, but we cannot 
see what grounds he has for this idea. And if it is a quotation 
it is taken either from Matt. x. 10 or Luke x. 7. With the 
latter it agrees word for word ; from the former it differs in one 
important expression. It is only reasonable then to conclude 
that it was taken from that gospel with which it is in perfect 
agreement. Again; we have seen strong reasons for supposing 
that Matthew wrote his gospel at a very late date and in a remote 
country, and, if so, Paul could not have quoted from a gospel 
written after his epistle. We have concluded certainly that 
Luke was ignorant of any gospel written by St. Matthew, and 
we cannot therefore suppose that Paul was at that time ac- 
quainted with it, for, if so, Luke would also have known of it. 
We can, therefore, see no reasonable ground for doubting that 
1 Tim. v. 18 is a quotation from Luke x. 7. If we can, there- 
fore, ascertain the date of 1 Timothy, we have a date before which 
our gospel was written. This is not the place for discussing the 
question of the date of 1 Timothy, but we incline to the earlier 
of the dates which are given for its composition. This would give 
to our gospel the probable date of from a.p. 50 to a.p. 54. 

We do not think it likely that a gospel for the use of the 
churches of the empire could be deferred beyond probably the 
earliest of these dates. False oral accounts of the gospel had 
years before this been set in circulation (Gal. i. 6—9). It is 
very likely that false and imperfect written gospels would 
quickly follow the oral statements. There is every reason to 
suppose that such would not be deferred any great length of 
time in places where the general absence of any apostle would 
give rise to the desire for a written gospel. Such was the con- 
dition of the churches of the empire generally, at the time 
we speak of. Judea, indeed, had an apostle, or apostles, resi- 
dent at this period, and there, consequently, such gospels would 
not then be called for. But the vast extent of the empire seems 
to have had, at this period, little communication with any apos- 
tle except Paul. Peter, the two James’s and John, in the open- 
ing period of the gospel, confined their ministrations to Judea. 
The other apostles would seem to have, at this time, left the 
empire altogether. 

One man, even though that man were Paul, could have had 
only very occasional and brief intercourse with some of the 
churches of the empire, while there were very many of them 
which he was unable to see (Rom. xv. 23; Col. ii. 1). Here 
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was ample room for the springing up at a comparatively early 
period of numerous imperfect gospels. We do not think that 
these could go on long unquestioned. We do not suppose that 
written lives of Christ, whether aiming at perfection, or claim- 
ing a perfection which did not belong to them, could be suffered 
to establish themselves in the confidence of the faithful, or to 
distract their minds by the variety of their statements, without 
calling forth either warning against their authority, or, and more 
likely, an authoritative gospel—their best rebuke and antidote. 
We, therefore, think it most probable that no great time elapsed 
between the appearance of the gospels referred to by St. Luke 
in his preface, and the publication of his own. And, if the 
former were written at a comparatively early period, the latter 
would not be long delayed. 

The connexion of Luke with Paul as the source of his infor- 
mation, joined with the idea that a gospel for the churches of 
the empire could not be very long deferred, helps us still more 
in arriving at an approximation to its probable date. Luke did 
not become acquainted with Paul until a brief period after the 
council of Acts xv., which met about a.p. 50. No great time 
seems to have elapsed between this period and the time when 
(Acts xvi. 10) Luke joined himself to Paul, and before which 
the Gospel could not have been written. The union of these 
two men, at this time, was not for a long period, but it seems to 
have been very close. It comprised the short stay at Troas, the 
voyage of a few days from Troas to Philippi, and the abiding 
there together “many days.” After this they were separated 
for several years, before the conclusion of which period we sup- 
pose our gospel to have been written. If our previous reflections 
then have been in the main correct, we ascertain that the time 
when Luke learned the materials of his gospel from Paul was in 
the space of time mentioned Acts xvi. 9—18. The confine- 
ment of a sea voyage, and the quiet of their stay at Philippi 
until the uproar of ver. 19 took place, would afford ample time 
for Luke to trace out, with his friend, the life of Christ as he 
has brought it before us in his gospel, while during the period of 
his separation he had ample time to draw it out. To this period 
then we refer as the period when Luke obtained the materials 
of his gospel, and also conceived the idea of writing it. That it 
was suggested to him by Paul is extremely probable. The latter 
would readily see in him the man suited for such a composition. 
He had been for some time aware of the efforts made to pervert 
the gospel (Gal. i. 6, 8), and was of course aware of any written 
gospels that were at the time in circulation. There was then 
nothing more natural than that he should have been led by pro- 
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vidential guiding to see the necessity for a written gospel, to 
suggest to Luke to become its writer, and to furnish him with 
all requisite materials, so that the latter could say that he had 
had “perfect understanding of all things from the very first.” 
And if this be so, we have another proof of the fidelity of St. 
Paul to his high charge, “the care of all the churches.” For 
Luke’s gospel is thus also in a true sense the gospel of Paul, his 
correction of the false and imperfect traditions fast obscuring the 
life of Christ, as in his epistles we have his correction of the 
heresies that were obscuring his doctrine. To Paul we owe the 
most perfect gospel, as well as the fullest exposition of Christian 
faith. He was not silent while men, with good or evil inten- 
tions, were misleading the churches on the events of his master’s 
life. It was not without the highest object that he had received 
a revelation on this subject equal, at least, to the information of 
the original apostles. It enabled him to preach of Christ with 
his lips, and, through the assistance of Luke, to hand down to 
posterity our most complete and earliest gospel. 

Luke’s perfect independence of the other gospels is of course 
evident if he wrote first; but it is besides apparent, even were 
we to suppose that he wrote after they were written. A very 
cursory comparison of their contents is sufficient to shew this. 
In his first two chapters we have a variety of information, some 
of it of the most private nature, and peculiar to himself. His 
genealogy is in great part a different one from that followed by 
Matthew. In ix. 31, he mentions what no other gospel men- 
tions, and what was unknown even to the three apostles present ; 
viz., the subject of our Lord’s conversation with Moses and 
Elias which took place during their sleep. Chapters x. to xviii. con- 
taining one of the most interesting portions of Christ’s life, 
namely, his farewell journey through the cities of Samaria and 
Galilee which he was to revisit no more, is not at all in the other 
gospels. In xxii. 3, he alone mentions the entering of Satan 
into Judas which was of necessity unperceived by any apostle 
present. In xxii. 8, he alone mentions that but two of the apos- 
tles were sent to prepare the Passover, and alone mentions their 
names. In xxii. 20, he places an interval between the delivery 
of the bread and the cup which is not hinted at in the parallel 
gospels. In xxii. 43, he alone mentions the presence of an angel 
at the agony of Jesus, who was in all probability unseen and not 
known of by either Peter, James, or John, who were asleep. 
In xxii. 50, he alone mentions which ear of Malchus was cut off. 
In xxii. 59, he is peculiar in his mention of the space of time 
which intervened between the second and third denials of Peter. 
The look of Christ on Peter is found only in Luke (xxii. 61). 
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The legal assembly of the Presbytery after daybreak, so obscurely 
alluded to by Mark and Matthew that from their accounts alone 
we probably would not have drawn that there was such an 
assembly at all, is here plainly narrated (xxii. 66—71). He 
alone relates Pilate’s sending Christ to Herod and the recon- 
ciliation of the two rulers (xxiii. 4—12). The affecting story of 
the penitent thief is peculiar to Luke, and in all likelihood it 
was utterly unknown to any one except the three who hung side 
by side upon the cross. 

The entire independence of Luke as far as relates to all our 
other gospels is thus quite evident, putting the question of their 
respective dates altogether aside; but we think that many of the 
above instances prove more than this. Some of them were 
unknown to any of the original apostles so far as their hearing 
or eyesight went; some of them were unknown to any one in 
the natural way. Where did Luke hear of the songs of Mary 
and Elizabeth? There seems to have been no record kept of 
them at the time. How did he become acquainted with the sub- 
ject of conversation on the Mount, with the unseen entering of 
Satan into Judas, with the appearance of the angel at the agony, 
with the conversation on the cross? If there had been but one 
or two cases of this kind we should have wondered, but might 
not have felt justified in drawing any conclusion from scanty 
promises; but when there are several such, we are forced to ask 
do these not point to a source of information higher than that of 
the original apostles, to such a source as the supernatural reve- 
lation to St. Paul, which might as readily inform him of what 
no original apostle had seen or heard, as of what he had not seen 
or heard himself? To our mind these instances strongly point 
this way, and are strong confirmations of the Pauline origin of 
the gospel of St. Luke. We doubt if in any one of the other 
gospels there is a single instance of a similar kind, namely, the 
narrative of any one thing which was not either seen or heard 
by one of the apostles, or which could not be ascertained by 
them in the same way by which ordinary writers obtain their 
information. Luke alone seems to present an exception to this, 
hereby pointing to a source different from theirs. 

The accuracy with which Luke has written his gospel will, 
we think, be found as well marked as his independent acquaint- 
ance with the events in our Lord’s life. We will give some few 
instances of this. Luke, we are to remember, was a gentile and 
a foreigner. We read of his accompanying Paul to Jerusalem, 
and it is probable he remained at Cesarea during that apostle’s 
imprisonment there. Of his acquaintance with other parts of 
Palestine, especially with Galilee, we are not told a word, nor 
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have we any reason to suppose his acquaintance with the country 
to have been more intimate than that we can gather of it from 
the book of Acts. This consideration adds force to some of the 
instances which we shall bring forward. 

In viii. 22—25, Luke describes a storm upon Gennesaret: it 
is also described by Matthew and Mark. From the accounts of 
the two latter we could form no idea of the nature of the locality 
where this storm happened ; but one little word in Luke places it 
before us with a painter’s force: “There came down a storm of 
wind upon the lake.” Gennesaret is surrounded with moun- 
tains, and in Luke’s descent of the storm we have this feature 
accurately marked. In the description of our Lord’s journey to 
Jerusalem from Jericho we have this same accuracy. A foreigner 
writing of this from a distance would speak of Christ as going 
from one place to the other. A native would ever, as it is done 
throughout the Old Testament, speak of his going up from the 
one to the other. This is in the phrase which Luke uses: 
“ When he had thus spoken, he went before, ascending up to 
Jerusalem.” He writes as accurately as if the ascent from the 
low country of Jordan to the hill country of Jerusalem had been 
his own yearly custom. 

In xxi. 1, we read of a gesture on Christ’s part which we 
might perhaps feel disposed to pass over as unimportant: “ He 
looked up, and saw the rich men casting their gifts in the trea- 
sury.” But when we consider it, we come to ask where was he 
that he should require to look up in order to see what was going 
on. Luke puts him in the very place where this is going on, 
speaking to those who were present, nor does he give us the 
smallest hint that he was in any place where he should “look 
up” in order to see. But when we turn to Mark’s account we 
find how it was. There we are told that after Christ’s solemn 
warning of the disciples against the scribes he sat down (Mark 
xii. 41). This accounts for Luke’s phrase: in order to see he 
should look up. Luke did not see Mark’s gospel: he was not 
present at the scene: he tells us previously of no act of Christ 
which would account for the phrase he was about to use. Yet 
in saying, “ He looked up,” he as accurately marks the exact 
gesture of Jesus as if with the apostles he had seen Jesus seat 
himself, and from his lowly position raise up his head to 
see the gifts of the rich men and that of the poor widow which 
he preferred to theirs. In his use of the word “Amen,” he 
shews a similar accuracy. It was a Hebrew term, quite unused 
by foreigners. Luke himself never uses it throughout the book 
of Acts. Yet in his gospel where he is narrating the words of 
Jews it is of frequent occurrence (iv. 24; xxiii. 43). The accu- 
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rate foreigner gives us the very word used by his speakers, which 
he never introduces into his own vocabulary. 

These are in themselves little things, but the more unim- 
portant they are in themselves, the more do they bring forward 
the extreme accuracy with which Luke’s gospel has been drawn 
up. We should expect accuracy in great things, nor would it 
surprise us there. But when we find it in the most trivial 
matters, and these too, matters with which the writer had little 
or no personal acquaintance,—in the descent of the storm upon 
the hill lake,—in the ascent of the traveller from Jericho to 
Jerusalem,—in the look up of Christ in the temple,—in the use 
of a phrase which had no place in his own manner of speech, 
we discern an accuracy which has traced with the same minute 
fidelity what is small and what is great. 

Our gospel professes to be written, and was therefore written, 
in chronological order (i. 3). Dean Alford, in his note on this 
verse, tells us that Luke “did not mean hereby to lay claim to 
any especial chronological accuracy,’’—‘ which indeed is not 
(he adds) found in his gospel.’’ But we are scarcely obliged to 
answer this strange assertion; for here, and elsewhere, Alford 
seems to overturn his own dictum. In his note on the word 
xaeEAs, he translates it ‘ consecutively” which, according to 
Johnson, mean “ following in train, uninterrupted, regularly 
succeeding :’’ while in his Prolegomena to the gospel he gives us 
just such an account of it as we should naturally learn from 
Luke’s words. He says, “the evangelist begins with the an- 
nouncement of the birth of Christ’s forerunner, and concludes 
with the particulars of the ascension: thus embracing the whole 
great procession of events by which our redemption by Christ was 
ushered in, accomplished, and sealed in heaven.” This is exactly 
what we think of Luke, and what Luke claims for himself. He 
claims to write, not a collection of anecdotes thrown together, 
but a well-digested narrative possessed of full claim to chrono- 
logical accuracy,—the chronology of history, not of diary. He 
does not indeed profess to write a diary, nor would such be at 
all as useful to us as the work he has written. We cannot con- 
sequently say that every event related after another is posterior 
to it in point of time: this is a diary. History often, in order 
to give us a full and clear view of some subject, brings down 
its account of it to its completion, and then goes back in time to 
take up again some other subject left behind in order to present 
the unbroken view of the other. But we never say of such that 
it does not, therefore, “lay claim to any especial chronological 
accuracy.” And so we may allow of Luke; he too may prose- 
cute a subject to its close, and then relate what had in point of 
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time happened anterior to part of what he had previously 
described. This is no disproof of his chronological accuracy. 
It merely shews us that his gospel is written on the plan of a 
history instead of on that of a diary. We will give an instance 
of this in the narrative of Peter’s denial. John relates it in 
strict chronological order. According to its time the three 
denials were interspersed throughout the trial, and John accord- 
ingly passes on from denial to trial, and from trial to denial, 
exactly as a bystander would witness the whole. Luke adopts a 
different order (xxii. 55—62), having begun his account of the 
denial, he completes the account without a break. Now it was 
not from ignorance on his part, or any idea that it actually took 
place thus, that he so related it, for he, and he alone, tells us 
(ver. 59) that about the space of an hour intervened between 
the second and third denials, during which he must have sup- 
posed that the trial was going on. It arose, therefore, from the 
difference of his plan; he preferred a full account of one event 
undisturbed by accounts of others, and therefore proceeds with 
one event to its close, and then takes up others. His chronology 
was, according to his own shewing, the chronology of history. 
Again, we have to remark of Luke, that he evidently did not 
intend to write a history of all he knew, but only such a history 
as he judged sufficient for his object. There are some who seem 
to imagine that the evangelists have sought to make their 
accounts as full as they could. To us they appear to have been 
written on a different plan; as much brevity as was consistent 
with the communication of such an amount of knowledge, as 
was requisite for the events of the church, seems to have been 
their aim. If we were to suppose them uninspired men, it is 
idle to suppose that they could not have brought together 
materials for books of any size. If they were inspired, then 
their judgment must have been led to see that accounts such as 
we have, were more suitable than others of greater length. 
John plainly tells us that he omitted to relate far the greater 
part of what he knew, and that his written account in fact con- 
tained but an infinitesimal portion of his knowledge (xx. 30; 
xxi. 5). Luke claims an amount of knowledge which would 
have enabled him, if he saw fit, to have told us far more than he 
has done (i. 3). One instance shews us this, he has told us 
nothing about the death of John Baptist, which both Matthew 
and Mark have been pretty full upon. Yet he knew perfectly 
well of his death, for he was aware of and mentions his im- 
prisonment, and in relating the words of Herod he shews that 
he was also acquainted with his death (iii. 20; ix. 7—9). He 
could just as easily have made half a chapter —s Herodias 
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and her daughter, and Herod’s oath and the decapitation of 
John, as the other evangelists have done, but he omitted it 
because he did not think it requisite for his purpose. He 
studied brevity as well as arrangement and completeness. And 
in this point of view, perhaps as much as in any other, the Bible 
is a marvellous book. The composition of some thirty-six men, 
embracing the religious history of the world for some thousands 
of years, and the history of one people for fifteen hundred, 
taking up at a later date the religious history of the world again, 
and narrating the rise and early progress of the Christian 
church, embracing every species of composition,—poetry, and 
allegory and prose, history and prophecy, moral, devotional, and 
epistolary writing,—it is all contained within a narrower space 
than numberless authors have each devoted to their special sub- 
ject of thought. It is a book which a peasant may become 
_ familiar with during the hours spared from a life of toil, while 
it has aroused more thought, attracted more attention, given 
rise to more voluminous writings, than all the other subjects of 
thought and writing put together. Look around the largest 
libraries, and consider how their contents would shrink if all 
which has sprung directly or indirectly from the Bible, in attack, 
and defence, and explanation, and theory, and speculation, and 
history, and philosophy, were to be withdrawn. And yet the 
book which has given rise to all this is briefer than many works 
of individuals which have had their short day of fame, and then 
been consigned to oblivion. 

That Luke wrote his gospel at Philippi, seems the most 
likely view. From the book of Acts we find Luke in the earlier 
period of our acquaintance with him apparently closely con- 
nected with this city. We find him going there with Paul on 
their first meeting, left behind by Paul on his departure from it, 
and then rejoining him after several years of separation ; and 
this at the period when we suppose the gospel to have been 
written. It was composed for Theophilus, a Roman governor, 
and Philippi, we may well suppose, was the seat of the chief 
authority of the empire in that part of its dominions. With 
him, or near him, Luke seems to have lived when he wrote. 
But this is a matter of very minor import. The gospel itself, 
and its true character, is that which concerns us chiefly. We 
have endeavoured to shew that it asserts for itself an authority 
equal to any we can ascribe to any portion of the inspired Word, 
nor do we believe that any part of its contents will shew it to be 
undeserving of this lofty claim. Henry ConstaBce. 
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SOME CONSIDERATIONS ON THE STATE OF MAN; 


TENDING TO A HOLY LIFE. 
Translated and abridged from the Spanish of Luis de Granada. 


I. Of the knowledge of ourselves. 


Tue first thing which thou must try to obtain is, a perfect 
knowledge of thyself and of thy sins; by which alone canst 
thou hope to attain perfect penitence and sincere humility, which 
are the two gates and foundations of a Christian life. Thou 
oughtest first of all to think of the multitude of thy past sins, 
specially those thou didst commit when thou hadst less know- 
ledge of Almighty Gop ; for if thou examine thyself well, thou 
wilt find that thy sins are more in number than the hairs of thy 
head, and that thou didst live as the heathen do, who know not 
God. Then thou mayest run briefly over the ten command- 
ments of God, and the seven deadly sins, and thou wilt see that 
there is not one of them of which thou hast not been guilty— 
either in thought, word, or deed. By eating of only one for- 
bidden fruit our first parents sinned; but thou hast sinned 
many times and oft, in all thy members, and with all thy senses. 

Consider, moreover, the divine blessings which have been 
heaped upon thee during thy past life, and see what use thou 
hast made of them. And as thou must needs hereafter give an 
account of them all, it will be well for thee to examine and 
judge thyself now, in order that thou be not judged of the Lord 
hereafter. Wherefore, tell me, O Christian soul, how didst 
thou pass thine infancy, thy childhood, thy youth, thy manhood, 
thine advancing and, it may be, thy declining years. In short, 
tell me how didst thou pass thy former life? How hast thou 
made use of thy bodily senses; and of the talents which Al- 
mighty God has giveu thee in order that thou mightest know 
him the more perfectly, and serve him the more faithfully? How 
hast thou employed thine eyes? but in beholding vanity! thine 
ears? but in hearing falsehoods! thy tongue? but in evil talk- 
ing, murmuring, and in the vanities of the world! How hast 
thou employed thy other senses—thy taste, thy touch, and thy 
sense of smell? but in unmortified pleasure and sensual grati- 
fication! How hast thou, again, approached unto the blessed 
sacraments, ordained by Almighty God for thy soul’s health ? 
How hast thou, also, thanked him for his benefits? How hast 
thou listened to his holy inspirations? How hast thou em- 
ployed the health, the strength, the natural talents, the gifts of 
-fortune, the opportunities which God has given thee to enable 
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thee to live holily? How hast thou, once more; how hast thou 
behaved to thy neighbour who has been committed to thy love ; 
and how hast thou performed those acts of mercy which thou 
owest unto him? 

What wilt thou answer on that dreadful day, when thy judge 
shall say unto thee, “ Give an account of thy stewardship, and of 
the goods I have entrusted to thee ; for I will that thou shouldest 
enjoy them no longer?” O thou unfruitful branch, prepared 
for eternal fire, what wilt thou answer on that day, when the 
account of thy life, and of its every moment, shall be required 
of thee? 

Secondly, think of the sins thou hast committed, aye, and 
dost yet commit, since thine eyes have been opened to a still 
more perfect knowledge of Almighty God. Thou wilt see that, 
notwithstanding that increased knowledge, much of the old 
Adam still remains within thee. For if thou couldest discover 
how much thou dost daily sin, by sins of omission or commis- 
sion, against God, thy neighbour, or thyself, thou wouldest well 
know, that in all good things thou art deeply wanting. Con- 
sider, for instance, how irreverent thou art, and lacking in devo- 
tion towards God; how ungrateful for all his benefits; how 
rebellious to all his holy inspirations, or at least how careless to 
obey them; how slothful in his service, for which, save in the 
eyes of the world, thou hast neither, as thou oughtest to have, 
zeal nor diligence, nor even purity of intention. Think how 
uncharitable thou art towards thy neighbour; how lenient 
towards thyself; how fond thou art of thine own will, thine 
own honour, thine own interests ; see how proud, how ambitious 
thou art; how full of angry feelings and vain glory; how ma- 
licious, and eaten up with envy; how over-careful about thy 
food ; how changeful; how sensual a lover of pleasure, and over 
much talking; how inconstant in all good resolution; how in- 
considerate in thy words; how negligent in good works; how 
full of sloth in all matters of serious business. 

Thirdly, after thou hast examined into the number of thy 
sins, thou must consider their heinousness, in order that thou 
mayest see how thy misery has encompassed thee in on every 
side. Thou must first consider these three things concerning 
the sins of thy past life; first, against whom hast thou sinned ; 
secondly, why thou hast sinned ; and thirdly, after what manner 
thou hast sinned. If thou considerest against whom thou hast 
sinned, thou wilt know that it was against Almighty God; whose 
goodness and majesty is infinite; whose bounties and mercies 
towards mankind are more in number than the sand of the sea; 
in whom alone is found all excellency; and to whom all the 
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gratitude and obligations we owe to the creature are really due. 
Next, consider why hast thou sinned? For a point of honour; 
for some pleasurable and sensual gratification; for some paltry 
interest, or for something equally frivolous! Of this the pro- 
phet sadly laments, “I have been dishonoured in the presence 
of my people, for a handful of barley and a piece of broken 
bread.” 

Lastly, consider in what manner thou hast sinned? With 
such facility ; with such boldness; without scruple; without 
fear; at times with positive pleasure, as if thou wast sinning 
against a God who neither sees, nor hears, nor knows what is 
going on in the world. Can this be the honour due to so great 
a Majesty? Is this fit gratitude for such exceeding benefits ? 
Is this repayment for that precious blood which was shed on 
Calvary? or for the agony, the denial, the scourging, or the 
cross? O heartless son of man; 0 wretched man, for what 
thou hast lost; doubly wretched for what thou hast committed ; 
and far more so, if thou feelest not thy lost estate. For, think 
of the infinite hatred with which thy heavenly Father hates sin ; 
and forget not the everlasting punishment he cannot but inflict 
upon the ungodly and disobedient, that thou mayest somewhat 
understand the exceeding sinfulness of sin. 

Having considered these matters, thou must think of thyself, 
with as much humility as thou mayest. Thou must believe thy- 
self to be no better than a reed shaken by the wind; with no 
stedfastness, without holiness, without strength, with no stability, 
with no manner of good. Think of thyself as a spiritual Lazarus, 
four days dead in earthly corruption, in the sight of man ; hide- 
ous and loathsome in the eyes of Almighty God, and of the holy 
angels. Conceive thyself—as in truth thou art—unworthy even 
to lift thine eyes to heaven, unworthy that the earth should bear 
thee, unworthy of the bread thou eatest, unworthy of the very 
air thou dost inhale. And if thou art unworthy of these things, 
how much more unworthy art thou to take upon thee to speak 
unto the Almighty, to receive the consolation of his Holy Spirit, 
to be treated as his adopted child? 

Consider then, O my soul, consider then thyself as one of 
the most miserable creatures in the world; that thou hast made 
the worse possible use of God’s gifts and graces; and acknow- 
ledge, that if the Lord had done in Tyre and Sidon the mighty 
works that he has done in thee, they would surely have re- 
pented long ago in sackcloth and ashes. Confess thyself to be 
much worse than thou canst even conceive ; and thou wilt, also, 
discover that the more closely thou dost examine into the ini- 


_ quity of thy sin-sick soul, even when thou thinkest to reach the 
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bottom, thou wilt only find thyself more deeply and painfully 
corrupt. Raise then aloud thy voice to Almighty God, and say 
unto him—O Lord Jesus Christ, I have sinned against heaven 
and before thee, and am no more worthy to be called thy son. 
Cast thyself, with the penitent sinner, at the feet of thy loving 
Lord; humble thyself before the great King of all the earth, 
against whom thou hast rebelled so often, and so treacherously ; 
and with much sorrow and deep penitence, implore his merciful 
pardon for thy many shortcomings, and that he will be pleased, 
of his infinite goodness, to receive thee once again into his fold. 


II. Of the consideration of our sins. 


The first plank to be seized upon, after the shipwreck of sin, 
says a holy man of old, is penitence, which is the first step by 
which thou canst ascend, and the very foundation stone of thy 
spiritual life. To obtain this virtue, besides the gift of thy 
heavenly Father, whose gift is true penitence, it will be profitable 
for thee to consider the multitude of thy sins, as well present as 
past, and the exceeding greatness of them ; as from this consider- 
ation only can proceed sincere repentance. And not only this 
virtue, but many much higher ones arise from the same source ; 
namely, a perfect knowledge of oneself, a hearty contempt of 
oneself, the godly fear of Almighty God, an adhorrence of sin, 
and other similar dispositions, in which consist a great part of 
spiritual perfection. 

That this exercise may be profitable to thee, thou must 
apply it unto these ends, endeavouring to draw out the sweetest 
of fruits—as thou wilt draw them—from the bitter root of this 
consideration. In order that thou mayest obtain these fruits, 
divine grace, which is never, thank God, refused to the humble 
and devout, is very needful for thee. Entreat, therefore, thy 
dear Lord, to grant thee this grace of humility and devotion, so 
that possessing a knowledge of thy inmost heart, thou mayest 
follow the example of the repentant king who said—O Lord, 
I am oppressed, undertake for me, I shall go softly all my years 
in the bitterness of my soul. 


III. Of the number of our sins. 


If thou desirest to know, O my soul, how numberless are the 
sins of thy past life, think over on thy knees, as thou hast been 
urged before, the ten commandments of God, and the seven 
deadly sins, one by one; and thou wilt discover to thy shame 
and confusion of face, that there is not one command thou hast 
not broken; not one sin thou hast not committed either in 
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thought, or word, or deed ; of these consider at present but two 
instances. The first commandment declares—Thou shalt have 
none other gods but me; and enjoins us to honour Almighty 
God, as the only, very, and true God. God, says a saint, is 
honoured by the exercise of these three virtues—faith, hope, 
and charity. But what manner of faith, does he hold, who lives 
in this world as if he really thought that all which has been 
revealed by the Holy Ghost were false? What Christian hope 
can he have, who remembers not the life to come, and who nei- 
ther calls upon Almighty God in trouble, nor is anxious to do 
him service? What charity that deserves the name does he 
possess, who loves his own pleasure more than his neighbour’s 
good, and the wages of sin more than the sweet and easy yoke 
of Christ? Think also of the last command—Thou shalt not 
covet ; and who can say he has not broken that? And here, in 
this case, who can answer for the extent of his covetousness ? 
Who can say that his eyes have not become windows of perdi- 
tion to him—and that, in many ways—to let in unto his soul 
unruly desires, which, so far from being contented with what his 
heavenly father continually provides for him, certainly end in 
coveting the possessions of other men ? 

Examine after this manner, but far more searchingly, and 
one by one, the divine commandments ; and then judge thyself, 
lest thou be judged of the Lord, how far removed thou art from 
sin? Consider thy pride of heart, how great itis? Thy desire 
for honour and praise, to what an extent it has reached? Thy 
self-esteem and depreciation of others, who can estimate them ? 
What can be said of thy vain glory, or the levity of thy heart, 
since any trifle is sufficient to distract thee? What steps hast 
thou taken, what works hast thou done, what words hast thou 
spoken, which have not proceeded from a wrong intention, from 
vanity, and from the wish to be thought well of? Again, thy 
dress, thy table, thine acquaintance, thine actions, thy very 
courtesies and charities, are they not infected with vanity, or 
eaten up with pride? Examine also thy senses; and not onl 
them, but consider also the gifts and graces which Almighty 
God has poured upon thee, and see what use thou hast made of 
them? Alas, thou wilt not fail to find, that all these aids which 
he hath given thee, whereby thou mightest have served him 
better, thou hast turned into instruments to offend him the more 
grievously. Herein hast thou wasted thy strength, thy means, 
thy life, thy intellect, thy memory, and many other of God’s 
blessings. 

These, and other, and even worse evils hast thou committed 


_in thy past life; fur all of which thou mightest well say with the 
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kingly penitent, ‘“ My sins have taken such hold upon me, that I 
am not able to look up; yea, they are more in number than the 
hairs of my head, and my heart hath failed me.” And although 
there are so many things which might have restrained thee, and 
taught thee to fear God, such as the number of his benefits, his 
great goodness, his infinite mercy ; yet in his blessings thou hast 
not recognised his hand, for his goodness thou hast not loved 
him, nor hast thou feared him notwithstanding his justice. 
But forgetting and closing thine eyes to all these things, thou 
hast wilfully thrown thyself into all manner of wickedness. 
Had thy motives for, and inducements to sin been strong, thou 
mightest have found some excuse for thy many and grievous 
offences ; but what sayest thou of thyself, O my soul? Alas, 
God knoweth, thou must confess that thou hast sinned for 
things light as air, for childish trifles, for mere vanity, and as it 
seemed, simply to disobey the commandments of thy God. 
Others, when they sin, are wont to have some fear and remorse 
of conscience, or at the least, to feel ill at ease after they have 
sinned ; but thou, peradventure, hast been so blind, and so in- 
sensible, that thou hast committed thousands of sins without 
feeling the least compunction or fear; as if, verily, thou didst 
disbelieve in the existence of a God; or as if, believing there 
was one, thou believest after the manner of those who say, Tush, 
the Lord shall not see, neither shall the God of Jacob regard it. 
This is indeed one of the most grievous evils in the world; for 
amongst the seven things which the wise king says is abomina- 
tion in the sight of God, one is to have feet swift to run to 
destruction, that is, the recklessness with which the wicked sin 
before the Almighty. 


IV. Of some means whereby self-knowledge is attained. 


It is certain that thou hast fallen into these and many other 
sins, before thou hadst arrived at a perfect knowledge of 
Almighty God; but now, that knowledge having been attained, 
ask of him to open thine eyes, and thou wilt find much of the 
old Adam still remains within thee, that many Jebusites still 
abide in the land of promise, because thou hast been so well 
disposed towards them. 

Consider then, how in everything thou art deficient, especially 
as regards the duties thou owest to Almighty God, thy neigh- 
bour, and thyself, how little hast thou profited in the service of 
thy Creator, during the long time he has called thee; how 
strong are thy passions; how little thou hast increased in holi- 
ness ; how thou art ever the same faulty being, like a branchless 
tree which never flourishes ; and perhaps, alas, thou hast rather 
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gone back, since, in the way of the Lord not to go forward is 
always to turn back. And in fervour and devotion of spirit, is 
it well that thou art now removed farther from it than thou wert 
formerly ? 

Think of the careless sorrow thou hast shewn for thy sins ; 
the little love, fear, and hope, thou hast felt towards Almighty 
God. The coldness of thy love, is shewn forth in the little thou 
doest for him; thy slight fear, in the many faults thou dost 
commit; and thy want of confidence in him, shews itself in the 
hour of tribulation, by the stormy passions which trouble thee, 
and in that time of sorrow, from thy heart not being firmly 
stayed with the sure anchor of hope. 

Again, consider how feebly thou hast responded to divine 
inspirations ; how rebellious thou hast been to the decrees of 
heaven; how thou hast grieved the Holy Spirit of God, and 
suffered his many calls in vain, for since thou wilt not mortify 
thine own will, thou canst not perform the holy will of God. 
He calls thee one way, thou goest another; he desires thee to 
perform some work for him, and thou straightway doest some 
other. Though thou seest clearly what is the will of thy 
heavenly Father, if thine own will is contrary to it, thou servest 
him after that will, and not after the manner in which he would 
have thee to serve him. Perhaps he calls thee to inward 
devotional exercises, thou immediately hast recourse to outward 
ones; he calls thee to prayer, thou dost immediately begin to 
read; he wills that thou shouldst attend to thine own soul, 
before that of any other, thou art forgetful of thyself, and settest 
aside thine own improvement for that of others, from whence 
it comes to pass that thou neither profitest thyself nor them. 

Lastly, every time the divine will is contrary to thine, thine 
own is the conqueror, the divine will is the vanquished. Even 
supposing thou hast done some good work, how great, how 
manifold were its defects? Hast thou given thyself to prayer, 
how many have been thy distractions, how often hast thou been 
wearied and slothful, without due reverence for the divine 
majesty of God with whom thou wert conversing, and dost thou 
not long for the hour which shall end thy task? If thou hast 
done other good works, with what coldness are they performed, 
and how great are their faults. If it is certain that Almighty 
God beholds not so much thy good deeds as the spirit and in- 
tention with which they are done ; and how many thinkest thou 
of these good works hast thou performed, which, purified from 
chaff and dust, were unstained by vanity and the world? how 
many hast thou done unmoved by the importunity of others, or 
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and reputation? how many to please men? how many for thine 
own gratification? Alas, thou wilt soon see, how small have 
been the number of those deeds which thou hast done simply 
for the sake of Almighty God, without taking any notice of 
the opinion of the world. 

If thou dost examine into thy duties towards thy neighbours, 
thou wilt soon see that thou hast neither loved them as God 
hath commanded thee, nor felt that their sorrows were thine, 
nor helped them in their distress, nor shewn sufficient compas- 
sion towards them. Rather, perhaps, instead of pitying them, 
thou hast vented thine anger upon them, and hast despised 
their distress, not considering that true justice is tempered with 
compassion, and false justice with contempt. 

Again, touching that bond of love, which the apostle re- 
commends to us so often, commanding us to love one another 
as members of the same body, since we are all partakers of the 
same spirit; how far hast thou been from fulfilling this com- 
mand? how often hast thou refused to succour the poor, to 
visit the sick, to help the widow, and to assist him who can do 
but little for himself? how often hast thou scandalized others, 
by thy words, thy actions, thy answers? how often hast thou 
preferred thyself before thine equals, despised thine inferiors, 
and flattered thy superiors; being, as occasion offered, humble 
to some, and proud to others. 

If thou wilt examine thyself further, put thine hand into 
thy bosom, how leprous shalt thou pull it out again; what deep 
wounds shalt thou find; how full of the roots of pride, of love of 
honour, vain glory, and hypocrisy, with which thou concealest 
thy faults, so as to appear different to what thou really art? 
What a lover of gain art thou; how fond of the pleasures of 
the flesh, for which oftentimes, under the colour of necessity, 
thou dost not only provide for, but serve, not only dost sustain, 
but pamper? Again, if thine equal goes but a little way before 
thee, how speedily do signs of envy shew themselves? If an- 
other does but touch thee in some point of honour, how quickly 
art thou angry? But, besides all these evils, canst thou forget 
the looseness of thy tongue, the levity of thine heart, the obsti- 
nacy of thy will, the instability of thy good resolutions? How 
many evil words proceed from thy lips; how vain and prejudicial 
are they to thy neighbour; how flattering to thyself? How 
seldom hast thou denied thine own will, and given over the prey 
whereon it feedeth, in order to fulfil the will of Almighty God? 
Examine into it well, and thou wilt surely find how seldom it is 
that thou gainest a victory over thyself, whereas it is always 
needful for thee to have this power, to enable thee to live a holy 
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life. What canst thou say of thy broken resolutions, but that 
thou art like a weathercock, which is turned about by every 
breath of wind, as thou art, on the least occasion which offers 
itself to thee? What is thy whole life, but a child’s play, pur- 
posing something in the morning, and changing sometimes even 
in the self-same hour? What art thou like, but to the lunatic 
in the Holy Gospel, whom the apostles could not heal? Con- 
sider the levity of thine heart, whose fickleness, changefulness, 
and cowardice thou canst as little explain, as it is certain that 
thine heart changes almost hourly, without any stability or firm- 
ness into as many shapes and figures as occasions offer. How 
quickly is it distracted from business; how lightly it pours out 
all that it has, and how slight an adversity is enough to vex and 
overwhelm it. 

In conclusion, cast up thine account well, and see what thou 
hast, and what thou dost need. Thou wilt then know that thou 
hast great reason to fear, since thou hast been but a mere appear- 
ance and shadow of holiness and goodness. For thou hast in 
thyself nothing more than a bare thought of Almighty God, which 
perhaps savours more of the flesh than of the spirit. It might 
thus appear to thee that thou art safe; even thou mightest say 
with the Pharisee, that thou art not as other men are, because 
they possess not even the thought and feelings which thou hast ; 
whereas the other portion of thy soul is full of self-love, self- 
will, and many other defects and passions. So that all the sub- 
stance of this shew of holiness is but to say, Lord, Lord, and 
not to do the holy will of God. This is to imitate the hypo- 
critical Pharisee, and to be that lukewarm one of whom Almighty 
God emphatically says in the Revelation, “I will spue thee out 
of my mouth.” 

All these things thou must consider very diligently, and en- 
deavour to obtain sincere sorrow and penitence for thy past sins, 
and a perfect knowledge of thyself; that by the one thou mayest 
ask pardon for having offended thy dear Lord, and by the other, 
power and grace never so to offend him again for ever. 


V. Of the contempt a man should feel for himself. 


After a man has thus considered the number of his sins, by 
which he is weighed down, he ought to humble himself as much 
as possible, and to desire the just contempt of all creatures, 
since he has despised the Creator of them all. He may help 
himself with the devout considerations of a holy saint, who, in 
speaking of this compunction of conscience, says, ‘“ Behold, 
brethren, our great vileness, and the enormity of our sins; and 
let us humble ourselves before Almighty God as much as we can. 
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Let us be afraid to lift up so much as our eyes unto heaven ; let 
us smite our breasts like the publican in the Holy Gospel, that 
the Lord may have mercy upon us; and let us constrain our- 
selves, and take up arms against our own wickedness, and enter 
into judgment with ourselves. Let each one say within himself, 
If for these sins, which I have committed, my Saviour was so 
insulted and afflicted, why should I not abase myself, seeing that 
that it was for me that he suffered? Far be it from me ever 
to presume upon myself. For 1 am he who has despised 
almighty God, and who has crucified him afresh upon the cross. 
It seems, indeed, as if the whole world gave sentence against me, 
saying, This is he who has despised our common Lord; this is 
that ungrateful and perverse one, who has been moved more by 
the wiles of the devil, than by the benefits of the Almighty ; 
this is he to whom the malice of the devil is more agreeable 
than the divine goodness; this is he who could never be attracted 
by divine love, nor intimidated by divine wrath; this is he who 
has dishonoured and scoffed at the power, the wisdom, the good- 
ness of God; fears more to offend a mortal like himself than 
the omnipotent God. He is more ashamed of committing a bad 
action before men than in the presence of God. This is he who 
enjoys earthly pleasures more than his chiefest good; this is he 
who fixes his eyes on corruptible creatures, and has turned from 
the service of his Creator. What shall I say more? There is 
nothing vile and wicked which he has not committed in the 
presence of God, without shame or any respect for so great a 
Majesty. Wherefore let all creatures cry out against him, say- 
ing, This is he who has treated us so badly, for he ought to have 
employed us in the service and praise of our Creator, has made 
us serve the enemy of souls, turning into reproach the Holy 
One who created us to serve himself alone. His soul was 
beautified with the image of God; he has darkened that image, 
and clothed it with our vile likeness. More earthly was he than 
earth ; more unstable than water; more changeful than the 
wind; more ardent than fire in his fleshly appetites ; more hard- 
ened than stone ; more cruel against himself than his enemies ; 
more uncharitable against others than the evil one himself. He 
has neither feared God, nor rgarded man; he has scattered his 
wickedness amongst men, attracting many others to be the com- 
panions of his evil deeds. Not content with injuring God him- 
self, he has induced others to be partakers in his injuries. What 
can I say of his other offences? His pride is so great that he 
will neither be subject to Almighty God, nor bend his neck be- 
neath the yoke of his obedience, but lives as he himself thinks 
best, having in all things his own will, and being utterly rebelli- 
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ous against that of God. If God grants not his desires, or 
sends him any trouble, he is wrathful with the Creator, as he 
would be to a creature. In all his actions he desires to be 
praised, as well in bad as in good ones, as if he were that Deity 
to whom alone it is due to be praised for everything, since all 
he does is good, and is ordained for good. He is, after a 
manner, more proud than Lucifer, and more presumptuons than 
Adam ; for they, being filled with light and beauty, had some 
reason to presume of themselves ; but a sinful man, what reason 
has he in the least degree to esteem himself? 

“ All creatures raise most justly their voices against me, for 
I, O my soul, I am the man. They exclaim, Come, and destroy 
the despiser of our Creator. The earth says, Why do I sustain 
him? The water, Why do I not cover him? The air, Why 
do I give him breath? The fire, Why do I not consume him? 
And hell says, Why do I not swallow him up and torment him ? 
Alas, wretched man that I am, what shall I do, whither shall I 
fly, since everything is in arms against me? Who will receive 
me, since I have offended all things? Almighty God have I 
despised ; the holy angels have I grieved; the saints have I dis- 
honoured; men have I offended; all creatures have I treated 
badly. Why need I make so long a discourse, for in offending 
the Creator, I have also offended all his creatures in him. I 
know not whither to flee ; everything is against me, so that I can 
see no one to take my part, and even my own conscience raises 
its voice against me; my very reins chasten me in the night 
season. Wherefore I will weep, as some poor wretched creature 
weeps, with unceasing tears of penitence whilst I live in this 
vale of misery, hoping that my most merciful Saviour will 
vouchsafe to turn his eyes towards me. I will cast myself at 
his sacred feet, and with all possible humility and shame I will 
say to him, Lord Jesus I am that great enemy of thine, who, 
before thy divine eyes, has committed such abominable sins. I 
acknowledge myself so guilty before thee, that were I only to 
suffer those pains of hell, which evil spirits and men have been 
condemned to suffer, I could make no sufficient attonement for 
my sins. Extend then, O merciful Lord, the cloak of thy mercy 
over this miserable creature, that my wickedness may be over- 
shadowed by the greatness of thy love. Let the heavenly Father 
rejoice at the return of the prodigal son ; and the good shepherd 
at the recovery of the sheep which was lost. Oh! how joyful 
will be that day, when thou shalt extend Thine everlasting arms 
to me, and give me the kiss of peace. To obtain this blessing I 
well know what to do. I will take up arms against myself, and 
‘will be more severe towards myself than towards any other; I 
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will afflict myself in all manner of ways; I will despise myself; 
I will rejoice in being dis-esteemed from whatever side dishonour 
comes; I will rejoice when my shame is discovered and published, 
and because I alone am not enough to despise myself; and I 
will join all creatures in the world, and will desire to be despised 
and afflicted by them, since I have despised their great Creator. 
It will be a longed-for treasure for me to heap up pain and con- 
tempt upon myself; and I will sincerely love all those that will 
help me. All the consolations and honours of this life shall be 
to me as torments, and I will count them all as poison and 
flattery. If I do this, I firmly believe that, though I have 
offended them, I shall induce all created things to have pity 
upon me, and that all those who formerly gave their voice against 
me, will now pray and entreat for me after their manner. In- 
sults and dishonour may come upon me from every side, and are 
welcome, if they only bring me near unto my dearest Lord. 
May all honour and all pleasure be far from me; the name of 
them even shall not be heard in my dwelling; in all things I 
will seek the honour of my Lord, and my own despite and con- 
fusion.” 

Such are the words of a holy saint of old, which will help 
those who devoutly meditate upon them, and which will excite 
in them these four great affections,—sorrow for sin, godly fear 
of Amighty God, hatred of oneself, and the wish to be little 
esteemed for the sake of God. From the first affection pro- 
ceeds penitence, which will cleanse us from our past sins. In 
the second is found the love of God, which excludes all other 
love. From the third is obtained a hatred of self. And with 
the fourth comes true humility against the glories and desires of 
the world. 

Whoever is anxious to obtain these four virtues, must exercise 
himself in these and in similar considerations. By them is 
specially obtained that hatred of self, which not only eschews 
all pleasures of the flesh, and procures for itself labour, but 
much more, to despise all the dignities and honours of the 
world, and to love to be dis-esteemed for the sake of God. This 
affection belongs properly to humility, which is a hearty con- 
tempt of self; from whence is derived a true knowledge of our- 
selves and of our sins. And, in conclusion, I would only add this, 
in order that the lovers of true humility may be encouraged, that 
from the same fountain from which is drawn the water to obtain 
abhorrence of ourselves, proceeds water to sustain and nourish 
the tree of true humility, from whence springs all virtue and 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





[We wish our readers to understand that we cannot be held responsible for the 
opinions of our contributors and correspondents. The utmost we can do is to keep a 
careful eye upon the literary character of their communications, and to see that they 
do not transcend the limits of fair criticism and lawful inquiry.) 


CHRONOLOGY OF OUR LORD’S LAST PASSOVER. 


THE great question between H. C. and myself is, Did our Lord 
keep the passover at his last supper? In the New Testament there is 
a positive statement that he expressed a desire to partake of the pass- 
over, and also a positive statement that after expressing this desire he 
partook of a supper with his disciples; but there is no positive state- 
ment that the supper of which he thus partook was the passover feast, 
and therefore whether it was so, or not, is only a matter of inference. 
But, if there be good evidence that the hour at which he partook of 
this supper was within the legal time for killing the passover lamb, or 
if there be no good evidence as to what was the legal time for killing 
the passover lamb, then the inference might fairly be that this supper 
was the passover feast. But, on the other hand, if there be good 
evidence that the hour of which he partook of this supper was not 
within the legal time for killing the passover lamb, then the inference 
must be that the supper, of which he thus partook, was not the pass- 
over feast. Thus, that our Lord kept the passover at his last supper 
must not be considered as an undoubted fact merely upon these state- 
ments in the New Testament, to which I have referred. Evidence 
must be sought as to the legal hour of killing the passover. In my 
paper, in your number for January, I endeavoured to shew that our 
Lord ought to be regarded strictly as our passover lamb, and from this 
I inferred that the hour of his death ought to be regarded as good 
evidence of the legal hour at which the passover lamb under the law 
was to be killed; and if the passover lamb under the law was to be 
regarded strictly as a shadow of our Lord, as the body, the evidence 
would of course be good and conclusive; but different minds may hold 
different views of this matter. The direct evidence as to the hour is 
of course to be found only in the Old Testament, and I will now en- 
deavour to shew from the Old Testament that the ninth hour, at which 
our Lord gave up the ghost, was within the limits for killing the pass- 
over lamb under the law, that is, that the lamb was to be killed not at 
or subsequent to, as H. C. contends, but before the setting of the sun, 
and if this be established it must necessarily follow that our Lord could 
not have kept the passover at his last supper, notwithstanding the 
statements in the New Testament, to which I have referred. With 
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this object in view I will consider (1) the literal meaning of the terms 
in which the time is expressed in the Old Testament; (2) whether this 
literal meaning is confirmed by the context in the various passages in 
which these terms occur; (3) whether this literal meaning is confirmed 
by the account which is given of the Exodus; (4) whether this literal 
meaning is confirmed by the interpretation which was put upon these 
terms by the Jews, as manifested by their custom in the hour of killing 
the passover lambs and the victims for their daily evening sacrifices. 

I. The time for killing the passover lamb is mentioned seven times 
in the Old Testament. (1) In Exodus xii. 6, the time is given as Le- 
tween the evenings, and the LXX. here says, zpos éorépav. (2) Lev. 
xxiii. 5 the time is between the evenings; and the LXX. here says, 
dvapécov t&v éowepwev. (3—5) In Numb. ix. 3, 5, 11, the time is 
between the evenings, and the LXX. in 3 and 5 says, zpos éorepar. 
(6) In Deut. xvi. 6 the time is at even at the going down of the sun, 
and here the LXX. gives éordpas zpos évonas yAcov. (7) In Joshua 
v. 10 the time is at even, and here the LXX. gives af’ éorépas. The 
term between the evenings also occurs in Exod. xxix. 39, 41, and in each 
place is rendered by the LXX. 70 ée:Acvov. The killing of many 
victims must necessarily occupy some time, and thus instead of a par- 
ticular hour we have the evenings given as the limits between which the 
killing of the passover lambs was to take place; but, in order to be within 
these limits, it is evident that the time must have been between the 
beginning of the first and the beginning of the second evening; for no 
time after the beginning of the second evening could be said to be 
between the two evenings. Further, the time must be wholly in one 
Jewish day, and not partly in one day and partly in another. But 
what is meant “‘ by the two evenings?” Suidas, Lexicon, gives éorepov 
as éri dvopas odor, and deihy oyia as y rep Stow HrLov: Seidyn mpwia 
as 7] ™po dpiotov wpa, 0 peta 70 dpistov, and gives dptotov as rept wpav 
tpirnv. Hesychius, Lexicon, gives dein ora as 9 mepi Evow ydéov and 
deihn mpwia as 1) pet’ dpistov wpa. Demosthenes, Eubulides (p. 1301), 
says, ‘‘We began to give our votes éeé\ys oycas so that when my 
name was called, darkness had already come on; for I was about the 
sixtieth, and was called the last of all that were called that day.” 
From the mention of én 6y-cas we infer that a previous part of the 
day was known as éei\y zpwia, and from Demosthenes saying that 
darkness had already come on when his name was called, we infer that 
it was not dark at éc/Ans oydas, when the voting began, and from his 
being the sixtieth that was called, we infer that some considerable time 
must have elapsed between the ée/d» oyca and the calling of his own 
name, aud hence we conclude that the éde/An ova began at sunset. 
Further, by taking the at even at the going down of the sun in Deut. 
xvi. 6 as equivalent to the between the evenings in the other passages, 
we refer the a¢ even to the first evening, and the going down of the sun 
to the second evening, and it is admitted that the Jewish day began at 
sunset. From even to even (a7é éarépas ws éoxépas) shall ye celebrate 
your Sabbath (Lev. xxiii. 32). Hence we conclude that the second 
evening of the Jews began at sunset, and therefore the killing of the 
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passover lambs must have been between noon and sunset, according to 
the literal meaning of the terms in which the time is expressed. 

II. The term between the evenings also occurs in other passages of 
the Old Testament. In Exod. xxix. 38, 39, 41, it is said, ‘ Now this 
is that which thou shalt offer upon the altar; two lambs of the first 
year day by day continually. The one lamb thou shalt offer in the 
morning, and the second lamb thou shalt offer between the evenings ;” 
‘*and the second lamb thou shalt offer between the evenings.’ In each 
of these passages, as I have already noticed, the LXX. gives 70 decAwor. 
In Numb. xxviii. 3, 4, 8, 9, it is said, ‘‘two lambs of the first year 
without spot in a day for a continual burnt-offering. The one lamb 
thou shalt offer in the morning, and the second lamb thou shalt offer 
between the evenings.’.. . ‘* And the second lamb thou shalt offer 
between the evenings.”’. . . ‘And on the Sabbath day two lambs of the 
first year without spot.” In each of these passages the LXX. gives 70 
mpos éarépav. Josephus, Ant., iii. 10, 1, says, ‘The law requires 
that out of the public expenses a lamb of the first year be killed every 
day at the beginning and at the ending of the day; but on the seventh 
day, which is called the Sabbath, they kill two and sacrifice them in 
the same manner.” Now unless the second lamb had been killed before 
sunset, it could not have been killed on the same day as the first, and 
this is especially noticeable in regard to the Sabbath. Here then we 
have from the context a striking confirmation of the meaning which we 
have given to the term Jetween the evenings. The term also occurs in 
Exod. xvi. 12 and xxx. 8, but there is nothing in the context of either 
of these passages by which the limits of the period can be determined. 
In these we have to rely upon what we have already determined to be 
the literal meaning of the expression. I will now consider other pas- 
sages in the LXX. in which the expression zpos dvopuas pdéov is used. 
In Joshua x. 27 it is said, ‘And it came to pass at the time of the 
going down of the sun (zpos #Adov évonas) that Johua commanded, and 
they took them (the five kings) down off the trees.” In Joshua viii. 
29 it is said, ‘‘ And the king of Ai he hanged on a tree until eventide 
(ws éorépas): and as soon as the sun was down (ém:duvévtos tod Héov), 
Joshua commanded that they should take his carcase down.” But in 
Deut. xxi. 23 it is said of a man that was hung, “ His body shall not 
remain all night upon the tree, but thou shalt in any wise bury him 
that day (€v 7H jmepa éxetvy);” and in accordance with this we read of 
our Lord and the two malefactors, John xix. 31, ‘The Jews therefore, 
because it was the preparation, that the bodies should not remain 
upon the cross on the Sabbath day (for that Sabbath day was an high 
day), besought Pilate that their legs might be broken, and that they 
might be taken away.” Thus we see that neither the zpos dvouds of 
Joshua x. 27, nor the éws éovépas cai émdvvovtos tod yddov of Joshua 
vili. 29 extended beyond sunset. But the expression in Joshua x. 27 is 
not quite equivalent to the expression in Deut. xvi. 6, the éozépas is 
wanting. [Ipés dvopds also occurs in Deut. xxiv. 13. Upon this pas- 
sage H. C. says, ‘‘ When the sun has set is beyond any doubt its proper 
sense here, for the entire passage shews that the command is to restore 
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the debtor his pledge at the legal close of the civil day, which was not 
until the sun was set.” I can see nothing in the context to determine 
that such is its meaning, but, from the verses immediately following, I 
find that the sun was not to set (od« émddcera: 6 dios éx’ abt) upon the 
hire of a poor man, and from this I should rather infer that it was not 
to set upon the pledge of any poor man; and Josephus (Anz., iv. 8, 26) 
says, ‘‘ Let him that takes the pledge restore it defore the going down 
of the sun (xpiv cov dvoniv).” 

III. I will now consider whether this literal meaning is confirmed 
by the account which is given of the Exodus, and this I will do by con- 
sidering whether the account agrees better with the supposition that 
the passover lamb was killed at or subsequent to.sunset, than with the 
supposition that it was killed before sunset. The command to Moses 
(Exod. xii.) was, ‘‘ They shall eat the flesh in that night;” “and ye 
shall let nothing of it remain until the morning,” “and ye shall eat it 
in haste.” ‘For I will pass through the land of Egypt this night, 
and will smite all the first-born in the land of Egypt;” “and none of 
you shall go out of the door of his house until the morning. For the 
Lord will pass through to smite the Egyptians.” ‘And it came to 
pass that at midnight the Lord smote all the first-born in the land of 
Egypt.” “ And Pharaoh rose up in the night, he and all his servants, 
and all the Egyptians; and there was a great cry in Egypt; for there 
was not a house where there was not one dead. And he called for 
Moses and Aaron by night and said, Rise up, and get you forth from 
among my people.” ‘And the Egyptians were urgent upon the people, 
that they might send them out of the land in haste; for they said, We 
be all dead men. And the people took their dough before it was 
leavened:” ‘and the people of Israel journeyed from Rameses to 
Succoth.” ‘And they baked unleavened cakes of the dough which 
they brought forth out of Egypt, for it was not leavened; because they 
were thrust out of Egypt, and could not tarry, neither had they pre- 
pared for themselves any victual.” Upon this I should notice that the 
Lord passed through Egypt this night, that is, the night immediately 
following the killing of the passover lamb; that it was at midnight that 
the Lord smote all the first-born, and that it was in the night that 
Pharaoh and all his servants and all the Egyptians rose up, and that it 
was also in the night that he called for Moses and Aaron. Thus, no 
doubt can exist but that all this passed within twelve hours of the time 
that the passover lamb was killed, and the only question is, What was 
the interval between this calling for Moses by Pharaoh, and the de- 
parture of Moses from Rameses? H. C. says, ‘Surely a delay of some 
twenty-four hours was little enough for the necessary preparations that 
must be made, even though we know that their departure was for some 
time being prepared for.” But surely such a supposition is utterly 
inconsistent with the account of their departure, which I have just set 
forth. 

That there was not a delay of some twenty-four hours is evident from 
the circumstance that the people took their dough before it was leavened, 
and not only this, it is expressly said that they could nut tarry. They 
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were thrust out of Egypt; the Egyptians were urgent upon the people 
that they might send them out of the land in haste, and for a very 
good reason. They knew that within a very short time all the first- 
born in the land both of man and cattle had been smitten, and there 
was not a house where there was not one dead, and they doubtless 
feared how far the destroying angel might proceed, if the Israelites 
remained any longer in the land; for they said, ‘‘ We be all dead 
men.” They had strength too to expel them; for Pharaoh and all his 
servants and all the Egyptians rose up by night. Their fear of the 
Egyptians also forbade their delay; for when ‘the Egyptians marched 
after them they were sore afraid, and the children of Israel cried out 
unto the Lord; and they said unto Moses, Because there were no 
graves in Egypt, hast thou taken us away to die in the wilderness?” 
Further, Moses was prepared for this urgency on the part of the Egyp- 
tians. The Lord had said unto Moses, “ Yet will I bring one plague 
more upon Pharaoh and upon Egypt: afterwards he will let you go 
hence; when he shall let you go, he shall surely thrust you out hence 
altogether.” Moses had also said, ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord, About mid- 
night I will go out into the midst of Egypt;” and to Pharaoh Moses 
had said, ‘I will see thy face again no more.” It may therefore well 
be supposed that Moses had made the needful preparation, and so there 
was the less occasion for delay, even if it had been permitted by the 
Egyptians, and instead of a delay of some twenty-four hours in taking 
their departure from Rameses, their departure must have been imme- 
diate and very much within twenty-four hours from the sunset which 
preceded the night in which the first-born were smitten. But on what 
day of the month did this take place? The passover lamb was killed 
on the fourteenth, and if it was killed after sunset, then their departure 
must also have been on the fourteenth; but if it was killed before sun- 
set, then their departure must have been on the fifteenth, that is, on 
the morrow after the killing of the passover. It was on the self-same 
day with the first of the seven days of the feast of unleavened bread, 
which ended on the twenty-first day of the month. It must therefore 
have been on the fifteenth day of the month. St. Mark (xiv. 12) 
speaks of the day on which they killed the passover, that is, the four- 
teenth as the first day of the unleavened bread; and in Exod. xii. 18 
it is said, ‘In the first month, on the fourteenth day of the month at 
even, ye shall eat unleavened bread, until the one and twentieth day of 
the month at even.” But from the fourteenth to the twenty-first the 
number would be eight, and Josephus (Ant., ii., 15, 1), says, “ We 
kept a feast for eight days, which is called the feast of the unleavened 
bread:” but in Ant., iii. 10, 5, he says, “ The feast of the unleavened 
bread succeeds that of the passover and falls on the fifteenth day of the 
mouth, and continues seven days.” In Lev. xxiii. 5, 6, it is also said, 
“On the fifteenth day of the same month is the feast of unleavened 
bread unto the Lord: seven days ye must eat unleavened bread;” and 
in Numb. xxxiii. 3 it is said, “And they departed from Rameses in the 
first month, on the fifteenth day of the first month; on the morrow 
after the passover the children of Israel went out with an high hand 
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in the sight of all the Egyptians.” Josephus (Ant., ii. 15, 2) also says, 
“They left Egypt in the month Xanthicus on the fifteenth day of the 
lunar month.” Thus, the account which is given of the Exodus is 
perfectly consistent with the supposition that the passover lamb was 
slain before sunset, and as perfectly inconsistent with the supposition 
that it was slain at or subsequent to sunset, and thus the account of the 
Exodus also gives a striking confirmation of the literal meaning of the 
terms in which the time is expressed. 

IV. I will now consider what interpretation the Jews put upon the 
terms, and for this I must look to their custom as to the hour at 
which they killed their passover lambs, and also their victims for their 
daily evening sacrifices; for the time of killing these victims is, as we 
have seen, also expressed in the same terms. I learn from Ezra iii. 
2—6, that in the first year of Cyrus and in their seventh month they 
‘builded the altar of the God of Israel to offer burnt-offerings thereon, 
as it is written in the law of Moses the man of God;” “and they 
offered burnt-offerings thereon unto the Lord, even burnt-offerings, 
morning and evening;”’ ‘ and offered the daily burnt-offerings by num- 
ber according to the custom, as the duty of every day required.” 
“From the first day of the seventh month began they to offer burnt- 
offerings unto the Lord. But the foundation of the temple of the 
Lord was not yet laid.” In Ezra vi. 15, 19, it is said, ‘* And this 
house was finished on the third day of the month Adar, which was in 
the sixth year of the reign of Darius the king.” ‘‘ And the children 
of the captivity kept the passover upon the fourteenth day of the first 
month.” Upon this I should notice that it is expressly stated that in 
the time of Cyrus the burnt-offerings were offered, as tt is written in 
the law of Moses, meaning of course, among other particulars, as it is 
written in the law of Moses, as to the number and the time of killing 
the victims. It is also expressly stated that the daily burnt-offerings 
were according to the custom, as the duty of every day required as to 
number, and if according to custom, as well as according to the law as 
to number; we may also safely infer that they were according to custom 
as well as according to the law as to the time of killing the victims. I 
also notice that the passover in the time of Darius was kept according 
to the law and custom in regard to the day and month, and it may be 
safely concluded that it was also kept according to the law and custom 
in regard to the hour at which the lambs were killed, especially as there 
is such reason for believing that the victims for the daily evening sacri- 
fices, which were to be killed at the same hour, were killed in the time 
of Cyrus according to the law and custom in regard to their hour as 
well as number. Nor can I conceive it credible that any change should 
have taken place in the custom as to the hour of killing either the pass- 
over lambs or the victims for the daily evening sacrifices from the time 
of Cyrus, when the Jews returned from their captivity to rebuild their 
temple, to the time of Vespasian when the second temple was destroyed. 
And as to the custom in the times of Caligula and Nero there is the 
testimony of two Jews who lived in the times of which they speak, 
Philo and Josephus, and Josephus was a priest. According to Philo 
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(De Septenario, p. 1190, tom. ii., p. 292), who lived in the time of 
Caligula, they sacrificed the passover, beginning from noon to evening, 
and in De Animal. Sacrif., Idon. ii., p. 239, Philo says, “ Twice every 
day the sweetest incenses are burnt within the vail, when the sun rises 
and sets, and before the morning and after the evening sacrifices.” 
Hence the evening sacrifices must have been before the sunset. Accord- 
ing to Josephus (Wars, vi. 9, 3), in the time of Nero they slew their 
sacrifices at the passover from the ninth to the eleventh hour, and in 
Ant., xiv. 4, 3, Josephus says, “‘The priests were not at all hindered 
from their sacred ministrations by their fear during this siege, but still 
twice a day, in the morning and about the ninth hour, offer their sacri- 
fices on the altar.” I will now consider the statements of the evange- 
lists as bearing upon the time of killing the passover in the year of the 
crucifixion. In xiii. 1, St. John speaks of the day of the crucifixion 
as the day before the feast of the passover. Hence it is evident that 
the supper of which our Lord had partaken on the evening before his 
crucifixion could not have been the feast of the passover. In the 
twenty-ninth verse of this chapter St. John, speaking of what happened 
in the evening after the last supper, says, ‘‘ Some of them thought, 
because Judas had the bag, that Jesus had said unto him, Buy those 
things that we have need of against the feast.” But what was the 
feast here alluded to, but the feast of the passover, of which St. John 
had just been speaking in the first verse of the chapter? From this 
also it is evident that the supper, of which our Lord had partaken 
before this was said of Judas, could not have been the feast of the 
passover. St. John (xviii. 28) speaking of the day of the crucifixion 
says, “It wasearly; and they themselves went not into the judgment 
hall, lest they should be defiled; but that they might eat the passover.”’ 

From this it is also evident that the supper, of which our Lord had 
partaken before he was taken to the judgment-hall, could not have 
been the feast of the passover. It is also evident that the passover 
could not have been killed at the time that He was in the judgment 
hall; for, if killed, it must also have been eaten, for it was early 
(zpwia) and the command in Exodus xii. 10 was, ‘Thou shalt let 
nothing of it remain until the morning (€ws zpwi). I learn from St. 
Mark xiv. 12, and St. Luke xxii. 7, that the passover was to be killed 
on the day of the crucifixion, and as it had not been killed at the 
time that our Lord was iu the judgment-hall, it must have been killed 
- between that hour and the end of the day, that is, before the coming 
sunset. Thus the positive testimony of Philo and Josephus is fully 
confirmed by the circumstantial evidence of the evangelists. But H. C. 
speaks of a party in the Jewish nation in our Lord’s time who killed 
the passover about twenty-one hours before the Jews in general killed 
theirs. But how does he seek to establish it? He assumes that it is 
an undoubted fact that our Lord did so, and from this he infers the 
existence of such a party. But I have already shewn that instead of 
this being an undoubted fact, it is only an inference, and an inference 
which is only to be drawn in the absence of good evidence as to the 
legal hour of killing the passover, and therefore in the face of the 
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evidence which I have produced on the point, the inference to be 
drawn from this inference amounts to nothing as evidence of the exist- 
ence of the party. Nor does what H. C. produces from Gesenius and 
Kuinoel amount to the semblance of evidence on the point. Hence, 
the statements of the Evangelists as to the passover must be dealt with 
as if no such party existed. H. C. feels a difficulty in drawing from 
the statements of St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. Luke, as to our 
Lord’s eating the passover, any other inference than that he ate it at 
his last supper. But the drawing of this inference involves at least an 
equal, if not a greater, difficulty in regard to these very statements. 
For is it not exceedingly difficult to conceive that when St. Matthew, 
St. Mark, and St. Luke, speak of eating the passover, they mean the 
legal passover; but that when St. John speaks of eating the passover, 
he means a feast which was not the legal passover. Further, St. John 
speaks of the day of the crucifixion as being the preparation of the 
passover, and St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. Luke, also speak of 
it as the preparation, and is it not difficult to conceive that the three 
mean the preparation of the legal passover, which had been eaten the 
preceding evening, and that St. John means the preparation of a feast 
which was not to be eaten before the following day, and which was not 
the legal passover? Josephus (Ant., xvi. 6, 2), speaking of the time of 
Augustus, says, ‘‘ They were not obliged to go before any judge on the 
Sabbath day, nor on the day of the preparation to it after the ninth 
hour.” Clemens Al. (Strom., 316, 15) says that the fourth day and 
the preparation are called, the one, Mercury’s, the other, Venus’s. 
Thus, Josephus and Clemens speak of the preparation in the sense in 
which it seems reasonable to suppose that it was used by all the evange- 
lists, and it is far more reasonable to suppose that H. C. is wrong in 
the inference which he draws from these statements of the evangelists, 
than to suppose that St. John should use words which are used by the 
other three in reference to the same matter, but with a different mean- 
ing. H. C. also refers to the large passover in the time of Josias 
(2 Chron. xxxv. 10—16) as favouring his view, but surely it is far 
more favourable to mine, on the principle of more work, more time. 
H. C.’s view would allow only from sunset to midnight for all the 
previous preparation, the killing and the eating; mine would allow all 
the preceding twenty-four hours in addition. 

Thus the literal meaning of the terms in which the time is ex- 
pressed, the context in various passages in which these terms occur, the 
account of the Exodus, and the interpretation put upon these terms by 
the Jews all concur in their testimony. 

For the sake of argument I might admit that there was doubt as to 
the literal meaning of the terms, doubt as to the force of the context 
in the various passages in which the terms occur, and doubt as to the 
inference to be drawn from the account of the Exodus; but no doubt 
can exist as to the customary hour for killing either the passover lambs, 
or the victims for the daily evening sacrifices. Nor can there be any 
doubt but that Moses and also Ezra must have known what was the will 
of God on the subject, and any doubt which might exist as to all or 
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any part of the varied testimony which I have elicited from the Scrip- 
tures would .only add to the importance of the testimony which is 
borne by the custom of the Jews in regard to this matter. Hence, the 
custom, if it stood alone, would have been sufficient testimony in the 
matter. How much more sufficient then must be the united testimony 
which I have produced, and from this it is evident that the ninth hour, 
at which our Lord gave up the ghost, was within the limits for killing 
the passover lambs under the law. That our Lord was put to death on 
the proper day for killing the passover lamb is admitted by H. C. 
Hence, any lamb which might have been partaken of at the last supper 
could not have been slain on the right day, and also at the right hour, 
and hence our Lord could not have eaten the passover at his last supper. 


FRANKE PARKER. 
Luffingcott, April 8, 1862. 





I po not understand what the circumstance is which seems to have 
escaped my observation, and to which W. L. B. wishes to draw my 
attention in your last number. 

I have not overlooked Matt. xxvi. 17, Mark xiv. 12, nor Luke 
xxii. 7; but from taking these passages in connexion with what follows 
them I do certainly identify the day of the crucifixion, not with that of 
the eating, but with that of the slaying of the ordinary Paschal lamb. 
I infer that the sending of Peter and John to prepare the passover, and 
all that followed, took place after 6 p.m. on the evening preceding the 
crucifixion, and so took place on the day of the crucifixion, which 
began at 6 p.m. of the preceding evening, and I make it to be the four- 
teenth of Nisan. But from these same passages W. L. B. concludes 
that the day of the crucifixion, that is, the Friday was the fifteenth of 
Nisan, the day after the day on which they killed the passover (the 
fourteenth). 

Now, according to Matt. xxvii. 62, Mark xv. 42, Luke xxiii. 54, 
and John xix. 14, the day of the crucifixion, that is, the Friday, was 
the day of the preparation of the passover, and thus we should have 
the day of the crucifixion, that is, the day of the preparation of the 
passover to be the day after the day on which they killed the passover. 
This is of course incredible, and if W. L. B. admits that the day, on 
which the disciples made the preparation for the passover at our Lord’s 
command, must have been the day of the preparation of the passover, 
we should have both the Thursday and the Friday, that is, both the 
fourteenth and the fifteenth of Nisan, according to W. L. B., as the 
day of the preparation of the passover. But this could not be. Hence, 
the day of the crucifixion could not have been the day after the day on 
which they killed the passover. 

Further, when John (xviii. 28) speaks of eating the passover, 
W. L. B. interprets it as meaning a feast wholly different in kind, and 
partaken of on a different day from that which is meant by the other 
three evangelists, when they speak of eating the passover. But as the 
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four evangelists concur in speaking of the day of the crucifixion as 
being the day of the preparation of the passover, is it not far more 
reasonable to suppose that they also agreed in what they meant by 
eating the passover, and from this it would follow that the passover, 
which Peter and John were sent to prepare, had not been partaken of 
when our Lord was in the judgment-hall in the morning of his cruci- 
fixion? 

Hence our Lord could not have eaten the passover before his cruci- 
fixion. Must we not also conclude that when our Lord said to Peter 
and John, “Go and prepare us the passover that we may eat,” He 
meant the passover mentioned by all the evangelists, and gave His 
directions for the preparation, not before, but on the day of the pre- 
paration of the passover, the same day that was called by His four 
evangelists the day of the preparation of the passover? W. L. B. also 
says, “ But an objection to my conclusion may be raised from the sup- 
posed mode of reckoning the day of Pentecost.” The great question 
here is, From what day were the fifty days reckoned for the feast of 
Pentecost? Lev. xxiii. 15 says, ‘‘And ye shall count unto you from 
the morrow after the Sabbath, from the day that ye brought the sheaf 
of the wave-offering; seven sabbaths shall be complete.” But after 
what Sabbath? Lev. xxiii. 6—8, says, *‘ And on the fifteenth day of 
the same month is the feast of unleavened bread unto the Lord. In 
the first day ye shall have an holy convocation: ye shall do no servile 
work therein. But ye shall offer an offering made by fire unto the 
Lord seven days: in the seventh day is an holy convocation: ye shall 
do no servile work therein.” Thus, during the seven days feast of 
unleavened bread there were to be two sabbaths, that is, the first and 
the last of the seven days, that is, the fifteenth and the twenty-first 
days of the first month were to be observed as sabbaths. In addition 
to these it is said, in Lev. xxiii. 3, ‘‘ Six days shall work be done: but 
the seventh day is the sabbath of rest, an holy convocation.” But 
from the context it is evident that the Pentecost was to be reckoned, 
not from any ordinary seventh-day sabbath, but from one of the two 
sabbaths of the feast of unleavened bread. But thus far the Scripture 
does not say from which of the two. I will now turn to the day on 
which the sheaf of the first-fruits was offered. In Lev. xxiii. 11, it is 
said in the Hebrew, ‘And he shall wave the sheaf before the Lord, to 
be accepted for you: on the morrow after the sabbath the priest shall 
wave it.” Here again we are referred to the sabbath, as the day from 
which the reckoning was to be made, but without any information as to 
what sabbath it was. But the LXX. in this passage says, ‘‘On the 
morrow after the first day the priest shall offer this up.” Here we 
have the desired information; for the first day plainly refers to the 
first day of the feast of unleavened bread, that is, the fifteenth day of 
the month, the first of the two sabbaths. 

I will now turn to the interpretation which was put upon this matter 
by the Jews as manifested in their custom of offering the sheaf of their 
first-fruits and reckoning their Pentecost. Philo (De Septenario, tom. 
ii., p. 293) speaking of the feast of unleavened bread, says that the 
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fifteenth day was the beginning; that the feast was celebrated for seven 
days; that of these seven days God called two, that is, the first and 
the last holy. In p. 294 Philo says, ‘‘ The day immediately after the 
first is a feast which is called the sheaf from what took place; for this, 
the first-fruits, is brought to the altar.” ‘The festival at the offering 
of the sheaf has great privileges, and is a feast which precedes another 
greater feast; for from that day the Pentecost is counted.” Josephus 
(Ant., iii., 10, 5) says, ‘* The feast of unleavened bread succeeds that 
of the passover, and falls on the fifteenth day of the month and con- 
tiaues seven days, wherein they feed on unleavened bread. . . . But on 
the second day of unleavened bread, which is the sixteenth day of the 
month, they first partake of the fruits of the earth: for before that day 
they do not touch them. . . . They also at this participation of the first- 
fruits sacrifice a lamb as a burnt-offering to God. When a week of 
weeks has passed over this sacrifice (which weeks continue forty-nine 


‘days) on the fiftieth day, which is Pentecost, but is called by the 


Hebrews, Asartha, which signifies Pentecost, they bring to God a 
loaf.” 

Thus, according to Philo and Josephus the day of first-fruits, from 
which the Pentecost was reckoned, was the sixteenth day of Nisan, 
that is, the morrow after the fifteenth, that is, the morrow after the first 
of the two sabbaths of the feast of unleavened bread, just as we have 
learnt from the LXX. Nor to set aside this testimony is it sufficient 
to say with W. L. B., ‘‘ But Josephus frequently follows the Septuagint, 
or has been brought by transcribers into harmony with it; and in Lev. 
xxili. 11, the Septuagint reads instead of, ‘on the morrow after the 
sabbath,’ ‘on the morrow after the first day,’ 7H éravpiov tis rpwrys. 
I cannot help thinking that this may have been a transcriber’s error 
arising from the insertion in the text of an explanatory gloss.” 

Rather from the much desired light which is thrown upon this 
matter by the LXX., I should infer that the copy of the law, from 
which the LXX. made their translation, was, in regard to this passage, 
preferable to the copy from which our present Hebrew has descended, 
and the testimony of Philo and Josephus must be regarded as applying 
to the custom of the Jews which prevailed in their time as to this 
matter. The calendar of the Jews of this present year (1862) gives 
Tuesday the fifteenth of April as the fifteenth of Nisan, and Wednes- 
day the fourth of June as Pentecost. 

From this also it is evident that their Pentecost was reckoned from 
the sixteenth of Nisan. W. L. B. holds that the sheaf was always 
waved on a Sunday, and if the sixteenth of Nisan was on a Sunday in 
the year of the crucifixion, the fourteenth must have been on a Friday, 
as I have before concluded from the statements of the evangelists, and 
not on a Thursday, as is contended by W. L. B. 

W. L. B. also says, ‘‘ If sabbaths were computed from a day which 
was frequently not a sabbath of ordinary rest, either the computation 
would be a vague one, or the day on which the disciples rubbed the ears 
of corn was possibly no sabbath at all.” But if the fifteenth and the 
twenty-first days of the first month, that is, the first and the last days 
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of the unleavened bread were always to be kept as sabbaths, how could 
it be said that the computation would be a vague one, or how could 
there be any doubt as to whether the day on which the disciples ate 
the ears of corn was on the first day of these two sabbaths or not? 
If it was on the first of these two sabbaths, they evidently transgressed 
the command in Lev. xxiii. 14, which forbade the eating of green ears 
before the sheaf of the first-fruits had been offered on the sixteenth of 
Nisan. Further, if no sabbath were computed from a day which was 
frequently not a sabbath of ordinary rest, how could there have been, 
as W. L. B. says, a first sabbath in the passover feast week? A first 
sabbath in a period of seven days plainly implies that one of the two 
must have been on a day which was not a sabbath of ordinary rest; for 
the ordinary sabbath only recurs every eighth day, and thus the ex- 
planation which W. L. B. gives, and which I doubt not is the right 
one of the caBBatw Sevteporpw7p in Luke vi. 1, demands the very 
mode of computation whieh W. L. B.’s theory as to the reckoning of 
Pentecost bids him reject. If the sixteenth of Nisan, in the year of 
the crucifixion, was on a Sunday, the first of the two sabbaths, that is, 
the fifteenth of Nisan must have been on a Saturday, that is, a Sabbath 
of ordinary rest, and that this sometimes happened we learn from 
Josephus (Antz. xiii. 8, 4), “ Hyrcanus marched along with Antiochus 
when he made an expedition against the Parthians, of which Nicolaus 
of Damascus is a witness for us; who in his history writes thus: 
‘When Antiochus had erected a trophy at the river Lycus, upon his 
conquest of Indates the general of the Parthians, he stayed there two 
days. It was at the desire of Hyrcanus the Jew, because it was such a 
festival derived to them from their forefathers, whereon the law of the 
Jews did not allow them to travel.’ And truly he did not speak falsely 
in saying so: for that festival which we call Pentecost did then fall out 
to be the next day to the Sabbath: nor is it lawful for us to journey 
either on the Sabbath day or on this festival day.” In this year Pente- 
cost was on a Sunday, and therefore, according to the rule which I have 
established, the fifteenth of Nisan must have been on a Saturday. 
But the waving of the sheaf, and consequently the Pentecost, could not 
have been always on a Sunday, as is supposed by W. L. B., if it was 
reckoned, as I have shewn, from the morrow after the first sabbath in 
the passover feast week, that is, if it was reckoned after the morrow of 
the fifteenth of Nisan, and we might almost infer that it was not always 
on the day after a Sabbath, from the circumstance of Josephus thinking 
it necessary to say that it was so on this occasion. 

Thus also from the mode of reckoning the day of Pentecost it is 
evident that the Thursday, the day before the day of the crucifixion, 
must have been the thirteenth of Nisan, and consequently no one could 
have eaten the passover before the day of the crucifixion which began 
at six o’clock on the Thursday evening. 

W. L. B. also says, ‘That our Lord did not, as some have thought, 
anticipate the day of national observance, or correct any supposed error 
in the Jewish reckoning of the fourteenth of Nisan, may be gathered 
from the fact that Matthew and Mark represent the disciples as originat- 
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ing the question of preparation.” It appears from Luke xxii. 8, that 
our Lord himself originated the question, and not Peter and John, 
saying, ‘Go and prepare us the passover, that we may eat.” But of 
course I hold with W. L. B. that our Lord did not, as some have 
thought, anticipate the day of national observance, or correct any sup- 
posed error in the Jewish reckoning of the fourteenth of Nisan; nor 
can we suppose that He anticipated the day of national observance in 
regard to making the needful preparation for the feast. 


Franke Parker. 
Lufingcott, Devon, April 9, 1862. 





I am much pleased to find that my article on this question has drawn 
forth replies from some of your correspondents, as I have little doubt 
that its free discussion will result in the clearing up of one of the most 
important discrepancies in the writings of the evangelists. 

I will first refer to the objections urged by Mr. Wratislaw, and then 
to those of Mr. Blenkinsopp, in your Journal of last April. 

Mr. Wratislaw sets out with stating that my theory is ‘next to an 
impossibility, and entirely destitute of evidence.” 

I scarcely think he would have said that it was ‘destitute of 
evidence”’ if he had kept in mind what was the main point 1 undertook 
to prove. This was, ‘‘ that the original command as to the passover was 
that it should be killed at the commencement of the fourteenth day, 
and eaten before the morning of that fourteenth day.”* In proof of 
this point I brought forward various texts from the Old Testament. 
My interpretation of these texts has not been controverted except in one 
instance (Deut. xvi. 6). Whether he has there succeeded in his 
attempt to impose a new sense upon a well-known Hebrew phrase, I 
will leave to the judgment of any Hebrew scholar.’ I consider there- 
fore that I have brought forward very abundant evidence of my first 
and main point. The state of parties in our Lord’s time has nothing 
to do with this part of our subject. I invite Mr. Wratislaw to a 
further consideration of it. 

And now let us attend to Mr. Wratislaw’s objections. His first, 
and, avowedly, his chief one, is drawn from the analogy of the evening 
sacrifice. This, he assumes, was commanded to be offered up at the 
close of each day, and therefore the Paschal offering was to be offered 
up at the close of the day, not at its commencement. His reason is 
that both offerings were directed to be offered ‘‘ at the same time.” 

They were indeed both directed to be offered ‘between the even- 
ings ;” but Mr. Wratislaw should remember that, according to his own 
shewing, this phrase includes the close of one day and the beginning of 





« J. 8. [., October, 1861, p. 51. + J. S. L., April, 1862, p. 179, 180. 
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the next.‘ It is quite possible, therefore, so far as this phrase is con- 
cerned, that the evening sacrifice might have been offered up before 
sunset, and the Paschal lamb subsequent to sunset, since both periods 
were ‘‘ between the evenings.’ So much for Mr. Wratislaw’s chief 
objection. The others are possessed of still smaller weight. 

He tells me that I have discussed the difficulty of John xiii. 29 in 
a ‘very off-hand and unsatisfactory manner.” I have looked again at 
my treatment of it. It appears to me satisfactory, and as Mr. 
Wratislaw has not attempted to shew that it is unsatisfactory, I will 
continue to regard it with some complacency until he does. Another of 
my opponents, Mr. Blenkinsopp, thinks that there is “very great 
plausibility” in my examination of it, and now as to the existence of 
parties differing in opinion on this question in our Lord’s time. 

In the first place, let it be remembered, that I distinctly stated 
that the proof of this was not essential to my argument; I think however 
we have good evidence on this point. 

Let it be conceded that Gesenius and Kuinoel were not justified in 
their assertions, that a controversy of the kind existed in our Lord’s 
time, between the Karaites or Samaritans and the Pharisees, and that 
I was misled in relying upon them. But what are we to think of the 
statements of the Evangelists? Three of them tell us that our Lord and 
his apostles ate what they considered and called ‘‘ the passover,” some 
twenty-four hours before the time when St. John tells us that the 
Pharisees, and the nation generally, intended to partake of what they 
considered and called “the passover :’’ it strikes me that this is contem- 
poraneous and good evidence of a variety of opinion and practice in 
our Lord’s time. 

As to the case of Joseph of Arimathea, I did not, avowedly, place 
much reliance on it ; I would not have alluded to it if it had not been 
brought forward on the respectable authority of Dean Alford. 

But Mr. Wratislaw thinks that it is “ quite contrary to our Lord’s 
practice to interfere authoritatively in a matter of purely ritual observance, 
involving no question of morality.” To this I can only say I cannot see 
anything in our Lord’s conduct to lead us to suppose that he would not 
prefer to follow the precept of the law, rather than that of the Scribes 
and Pharisees, if there was any opposition between them. He autho- 
rized his disciples to violate the tradition of the elders, relative to the 
washing of hands, a question not very closely connected with morals, 
and in opposition to no precept of the law; he surely might give 
similar authority in a case where the tradition was in opposition to a 
legal precept. 

Any opinion of Dean Ellicott is entitled to our highest respect, but 
1 do not think his conjecture from the words ¢pxopevos azo dypod 
(Mark xv. 21) is well founded. The day of our Lord’s crucifixion was 
certainly the 14th day of Nisan; but on that day (Exod. xii. 16) no com- 
mon work was to be done, and therefore Simon was not returning from 
work when he met the procession to Calvary. 
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There is not much force then in Mr. Wratislaw’s objections; he has 
done absolutely nothing to controvert my reasoning from Scripture. Let 
it be plainly understood, that it is on this I rely. I have, I think, 
shewn that the beginning of the 14th day was the time originally com- 
manded for the slaying of the Paschal lamb. It is conceded that the 
Jews generally, in Christ’s time, did not kill at this hour, but at the 
close of the day. Three Evangelists relate, in plain language, that our 
Lord and his disciples partook of the passover before the nation in 
general partook of theirs. If my first and main point be established, 
it clears up all the apparent difficulty ; let those who differ from me 
apply themselves to this. It is the question before them ; all others are 
of little comparative importance. 

I will now refer to Mr. Blenkinsopp’s letter. He is apparently willing 
to allow the force of my reasoning, but for “one flaw in it, which,” he 
thinks, “ vitiates the whole.” I have carefully read what he says, but 
I do not think it will be found to possess much weight. 

He says, that I have overlooked the fact that the passover was a 
sacrifice, that, as such, the blood must be offered by a priest in the 
temple, and that our Lord and his disiples could not possibly have 
accomplished the sacrifice at any other time thanthat appointed—wrongly 
or rightly—by che authority of the priesthood. 

In order to make this reasoning of any consequence, Mr. Blenkinsopp 
must shew that the priesthood were unanimous upon this question, or, 
that if they were not unanimious, the ruling party would strictly 
prohibit any daparture from the usual practice. It is not enough for Mr. 
Blenkinsopp to affirm their unanimity, or their intolerance of an opposite 
opinion. I have just as much right to say that they were not unanimous, 
and better reason for maintaining that there was no such intolerant 
spirit existing at that time as would prevent a minority, however small, 
from carrying out their peculiar views, and sacrificing a lamb at any 
hour of the evening that they chose. There were many differences of 
opinion among the Jews, and there appears to have been perfect liberty 
of opinion among them. The Pharisee did not excommunicate the 
Sadducee, nor either of them persecute the Essene. It is not therefore at 
all improbable, far less impossible, that an Israelite might have had his 
Paschal lamb slain at the beginning of the 14th day, and its blood 
sprinkled on the altar in the temple, if he saw fit to do it. Mr. Blen- 
kinsopp must give us proof of its impossibility, his mere affirmation 
goes for nothing. The testimony of the Mishna is not any proof; it 
was not written—if we allow the highest antiquity claimed for it—before 
A.D. 180; it comes too late to speak with authority. 

There is one other argument of Mr. Blenkinsopp to which I would 
refer. He says that our Lord celebrated the Eucharist at his last 
supper with leavened bread, and that consequently he could not then 
have been partaking of his passover, which, according to the law, must 
be eaten with unleavened bread. There would be much force in this if 
Mr. Blenkinsopp had good evidence that our Lord did use leavened 
bread at the Eucharist ; his only evidence, however, is the tradition of the 
Eastern church. I must be excused if I do not accept this as evidence 
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of the smallest weight against the testimony of the three Evangelists, 
who tell us that our Lord did eat the passover. On the authority of 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke, I believe that the tradition of the Eastern 
church is wrong, and that our Lord celebrated the Eucharist with un- 
leavened bread. 
My theory then is unshaken as yet, and I have little doubt that the 
more it is examined into, the more generally it will be acquiesced in. 
Henry COonsTABLE. 





THE TOPOGRAPHY OF THE SINAITIS. 


Since my letter on the Sinai question in the last number of the 
J. S. L., two communications have appeared on the same subject ; on 
which I should wish to offer a few observations. 

I. To bring to a test the relative pretentions of critics and tourists 
I ought, perhaps, to commence by answering the question of W. O., 
who (with the ‘civil triumph” of the traveller in Sterne)* inquires if I 
have ever visited the Sinaitis, or whether I wrote from hearsay only. 
As to the first part of the question, I must answer in the negative. If 
I had ever travelled in this region, I should not have been under the 
necessity of making an appeal (unfortunately, I am afraid, in vain) to 
the piety and religion of the influential portions of the clergy, to pro- 
mote a thorough and complete examination of this most interesting 
region. Knowing perfectly what still remains to be done, I should, if 
I had ever travelled on the Petraea, have exerted myself, to the best of 
my power, to investigate those portions from which travellers have 
hitherto turned aside, and in which alone any discoveries of real im- 
portance are to be made. 

But, on the other hand, the application of the term “ hearsay” 
seems to me hardly correct. Hearsay evidence (as we all know) is not 
tolerated in a court of justice; and the words “mere hearsay” imply, 
prima facie, some ill-supported statement. But there is no legitimate 
connexion between careful and well-studied geographical criticism, and 
what may, with any propriety, be termed ‘writing on hearsay.” To 
combine in a critical spirit, and after a careful comparison, all that is 
most valuable in the relations of travellers who have actually seen what 
they describe, is not to write upon hearsay, but to decide upon evidence. 
The difference is of importance; for a writer, who has all the evidence 
before him, may possibly judge better and form a clearer conclusion (to 
the extent of that evidence) than any one of the various witnesses, 
whose united testimony forms the body of evidence. 

If W. O. wishes for an example of this, he will find it by comparing 





e “ They order,” said I, “ this matter better in France.”—“ You have been 
in France?” said my gentleman, turning quick upon me with the most civil 
triumph in the world.—Stérne’s Sentimental Journey. 
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the very able letter of M. R. E. respecting the Wady Feiran, with the 
narrative of Canon Stanley. The latter had actually passed through 
the Wady Feiran, and ascended the Jebal Serbal; and the principal 
result of this autoptic examination, is a wild tissue of romantic impos- 
sibilities. Romantic the Canon always is (as was correctly observed in 
the review of his Lectures, in the last number of J. S. L.); but the 
romance, which may be pleasing in a novel or a poem, is always a 
tawdry, often a very mischievious accessory, to Biblical investigations. 
The Canon’s romance, like a will-o’-the-wisp, sinks into a quagmire 
before the criticism of M. R. E.; and the autoptic witness appears 
simple enough before the critic on evidence, who (as he himself informs 
us) has never visited the Sinaitic region. From the letter of M. R. E. 
we see how much topographical knowledge may be acquired by reading 
and study. From the book of Canon Stanley we easily discern how 
useless is a mere auéopsia unsupported by a correct criticism. That 
the errors of the travelled Stanley are corrected by the non-travelled 
M. R. E., is a fact to which the travelled W. O. himself bears 
witness. 

So if we compare the two letters of M. R. E. and W. O., we shall 
not, perhaps, be of opinion that the communication of the writer who ~ 
derives his information from books and maps, is, in any respect, the 
least graphic, correct, complete, and intelligible of the two. In novel 
suggestions, of real importance, the superiority is plainly on the side of 
M. R. E., who at once perceived (what escaped the observation of the 
autoptic Canon) that the battle with Amalek, if it had taken place at- 
all in the Wady Feiran, must have occurred about twenty miles to the 
west of the impossible position in which the Canon was inclined to fix 
it. The correctness of this suggestion seems admitted by W. O.; yet 
though, perhaps, hundreds of travellers have passed through the Wady 
Feiran, since that Wady was first suggested as the site of the battle 
of Rephidim, the remark was first made by a writer who tells us that 
he never set foot in that picturesque ravine. So much for the observa- 
tion of travellers! To M. R. E. we also owe, for the first time, the 
important suggestion (which, if correct, renders the supposed passage 
of the Israelites through the Wady Feiran ridiculous) that the mere 
line of march of the people and their cattle would have filled this 
Wady from one end to the other. When the average breadth of the 
ravine is exactly ascertained, we shall perhaps have a full confirmation 
of this hypothesis. 

We must not, therefore, be too rash in affixing the trivial name of 
“hearsay”’ to that criticism, which corrects the errors of actual obser- 
vation; nor must we suppose that a man is a competent writer on 
Biblical geography, merely because he has passed through Biblical 
scenery. 

I Son it will not be understood that I wish to undervalue, in the 
slightest manner, the important and indispensible aid which judicious 
travellers may afford to the removal of all the remaining doubts respect- 
ing the Exodial geography. 

But up to the present time that aid has been too uniformly con- 
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fined (as W. O. himself observes) to certain beaten tracts, as to which 
we really require no further information, except of that exact and 
specific kind (descending to the minutizee of actual admeasurement) 
which travellers rarely afford. It is to be lamented that this state of 
things is not likely to pass away in a hurry. The Convent of St. 
Catherine affords such a convenient terminus for a tour to what is (with 
amusing simplicity) termed Sinar, that tourist after tourist makes his 
arrangements for the familiar trip, in the familiar manner; and year 
after year we have the old cuckoo-song repeated,—Cairo to Sinai 
(meaning, of course, the convent) and Sinai to Cairo. It is also pro- 
bable that the bargains with the Arab Sheikhs are made more easily, 
and on more reasonable terms, for that than any of the less practised 
routes. The terms are known, and there is less room for Arab chica- 
nery. Then also, after the trip to the convent,—after the old homage 
paid to the old Loretto,—the tripper is, of course, unwilling to suppose 
that he has visited Attica, and not seen the Parthenon. Has he been 
shaken till his bones are dislocated on a camel? been burnt to a mummy 
by the scorching suns of the Peninsula? disputed tremendously with 
imposing sheikhs? 

‘* And shall these labours and these honours die?” Have all these 
toils been encountered in vain? Mj yévorro. The rocks around the 
convent will be Sinai to him, even if common sense has long since 
erased such Sinais from the leaves of her tablets. He will still main- 
tain to his friends and his family that he has visited Sinai; though the 
Sinai of his visions be as chimerical as the gardens of Irim, and the 
palace of king Shed4d, which was built alternately with “bricks of red 
gold and white silver.”’/ 

Since the clergy (unhappily occupied with intestine wars) persistently 
ignore the necessity of elucidating the geography of the Exodus, we 
must trust to time, and comfort ourselves with the sage apophthegm of 
the afflicted Durandarte, ‘‘ Patience, cousin, and shuffle the cards.” 

To proceed then with our shuffling: — 

II. Among the tourists who have confined their investigations to 
the trip from Cairo to ‘ Sinai,” and from ‘ Sinai” to Cairo, I presume 
we must number W. O.; since he makes no allusion to any further 
route. If he had ever visited Petra, I presume he would have favoured 
us with some suggestion with respect to Canon Stanley’s apocryphal 
identification of that city with Kadesh ;—an identification only to be 
paralleled by the rabbinical stories of king Og, in whose shin-bone a 
man might (according to Rabbi Jochanan) run comfortably for three 
miles without being able to see the end of it. 





f The palace and gardens of king Shedad are famous in the romantic history 
of Arabia. A full account of the creation and completion of these monuments 
of pride, and of the fate of the superb Shedd, their founder, will be found in 
the celebrated history of Abfi Ja’far Mohammed Tabari (fantastically termed 
the Arabian Livy), and in a work entitled the Tohfat-al-Mujalis. According to 
tradition the gardens and palaces still exist in the deserts of Araby, but have 
remained hidden from the sight of mortals, except on a single occasion in the 
time of Moawiyah. 
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With a natural partiality for the route he has taken, W. O. appears 
disinclined to give up the good old granitic region, the memorable seat 
of monastic imposture. Hence (without expressing any very decided 
opinion) he supports, so far as his suggestions extend, the claims of 
Ras Safsafeh. 

I shall shew, as I proceed, that his principal error consists in the 
partial and limited views which he has taken of the subject; and that 
he leaves completely out of sight the most important and unequivocal 
criteria.of the genuine Sinai. But let us examine what he has to say 
with respect to the Ras Safsdfeh. 

As to the space afforded by the plain of Er-Raheh for an encamp- 
ment, he thinks the objections by no means so serious as they have 
been lately represented. On this point, I am compelled to differ from 
him in the most decided manner. Unquestionably the space for en- 
campment is enlarged, if we are, with W. O., to take in the five miles 
in the upper part of the Nukb Hawy. But, so far as I can under- 
stand the observations of Robinson and Stanley, the two chief sup- 
porters of the Ras Safsafeh, no clear view of the monkish Horeb (of 
which the Ras Safsafeh is a peak) is gained by the traveller from the 
westward till he reaches the watershed ; and beyond ¢his neither of the 
last-mentioned writers (if I rightly comprehend them) intended to carry 
the limits of the encampment westward. 

It seems to me that we must place the whole encampment in sight 
of Mount Sinai. We read (Exod. xix. 2) that the Israelites came to 
the desert of Sinai, wy 72 ne oem. ‘ Neged’’ is here correctly 
rendered by Noldius (Concord., 529) in the sense of é regione. Besides 
it is evident, from Exod. xix. 16, that the Israelites, before they had 
quitted the camp on the day of the covenant, saw with terror and con- 
sternation the thick cloud which covered the whole of the mountain, 
and the lightnings which were flashing about it in every direction. 

With reference to the space which is actually required to coincide 
with the description of Moses and the incidents related by him, W. O. 
will perhaps allow me to quote a single paragraph from the ‘“ Critical 
Enquiry into the Route of the Exodus:”—‘“In the desert, at the foot 
of Mount Sinai, there should be room for an encampment of three 
millions of souls with the cattle; and between the camp and the moun- 
tain space is required for the whole people; first, to be ranged in order 
at the foot of the mountain; and, secondly, to retire AFAR O¥F in the 
direction of the camp.” 

If W. O. imagines that all the space, which the most extravagant 
liberality can add to the plain of Er-Raheh, will enable us to meet these 
requisitions, I must confess I differ, in toto, from him. According to 
my ideas, the camp of Israel was pitched, in a regular and compact 
form, in the open desert, and not dispersed in nooks and crannies 
among the clefts of the rocks; and between the camp and Mount 
Sinai was a very extensive open space (alone larger than the whole 
plain of Er-Raheh) in which a population, as large as that of London, 
might be first ranged in front of the mountain, and then retire afar off, 
still remaining between the camp and the mountain. That this could 
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have taken place in any part of the granitic region, appears perfectly 
absurd. 

But the real reason which will induce many modern travellers to 
prefer the Ras Safsdfeh is, that it is the seat peculiarly fitted for the 
representation of a great drama of imposture. 1 have not been anxious 
to display the evidence of this, because I well know that to place this 
fact in the clear light which it admits, would be to consecrate the Ras 
Safsafeh, as a precious idol, in the estimation of all the pupils of 
rationalism and infidelity. 

It is possible that Canon Stanley (himself a warm admirer of the 
charming volume of Essays and Reviews, as is evident from his recent 
book of Lectures) may have had a clear perception of this fact. Moses 
informs us that the words of the decalogue were repeated by the voice 
of God, in the Hebrew language, from the summit of Mount Sinai. 
Canon Stanley notices “the reverberation of the human voice, which 
can never be omitted in any enumeration of the characteristics of Mount 
Sinai.” He proceeds to remark in that blank verse, which forms one 
of the most fascinating beauties of his singularly poetical style; and 
which it is a self-immolation to print as prose,—that, 

“From the highest point 
Of Ras Sufsafeh to its lowest peak, 
A distance of about sixty feet, the page 
Of a book distinctly, but not loudly, read, 
Was perfectly audible; and every remark 
Of the various groups of travellers descending, 
From the heights of the same point rose clearly to 
Those immediately above them.’’* 


Hence we may fairly infer that the voice of a merely human Stentor 
(and the Nomade tribes are famous for the tremendous powers of their 
vociferation) might have been heard from the Ras Safsafeh into the 
plain below, and have been mistaken by a credulous people for the voice 
of the Deity. 

If the Ras Safsafeh were the real Sinai, the evidence of imposture 
on the part of Moses would be so decisive, that I should feel some 
difficulty in blaming any one, who (believing this peak to be the real 
Sinai, and forming the natural conclusions from such premises) should 
trample on the Pentateuch with as much indifference as he would 
trample on the Koran, the Zendavesta, or the Vedas. But this singular 
aptitude for the deceptious miracles of a false prophet, will of course 
endear the spot to the cohorts (daily increasing in England) of rational- 
ism and scepticism, and induce them (in defiance of an overwhelming 
weight of evidence to the contrary) to contend that the Ras Safsdfeh is 
the genuine Sinai. 

III. Assuming apparently that the want of space, in the Wadys of 
the granitic region, is the only, or at least principal, objection to that 
part of the peninsula, W. O. endeavours to invalidate this objection by 
shewing that there were equal difficulties to encounter in the admitted 
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route of the Israelites, before they arrived at the plain of Murkhah; 
from which I have supposed them to turn off (instead of entering the 
granitic Delta) into the Debbet Er-Ramleh. He observes that, if the 
Israelites can be “safely led from Shur to a Pi Hahiroth, south of 
Jebel Attakah, and then (having crossed the Red Sea) by Murkha to 
Debbet er Ramleh, he thinks there is no need to be afraid of any diffi- 
culties that the granitic region offers.” 

To this I reply, that, as to the march from Shur to the plain called 
by some writers Baidea, and by others the Wady Tawarik, the dificul- 
ties attached to his route really constitute its chief recommendation; 
because they coincide with the motives suggested in Exod. xiv. 3, for 
this deviation from the ordinary and direct tract. On this account it 
has been preferred by almost all orthodox writers; and hence the pas- 
sage of the Red Sea from the plain of Baidea has been rightly termed, 
by the late Dr. Kitto, ‘‘ the orthodox alternative,” in contradistinction 
to the northern passage by Suez, which he terms the sceptical. The 
latter is, of course, preferred by Dean Milman and Canon Stanley, as 
being most in accordance with their rationalistic views. 

Difficulty, in this particular instance, therefore, constitutes no 
objection. We believe that a great miracle was performed; and, if so, 
this was the proper site. 

The only other peculiar difficulty is in the passage from Wady 
Gharendel to the plain of Murkhah. Here some tolerably narrow 
Wadys are to be threaded through; but these were merely the gates to 
lead to a more open region; and there is an enormous difference 
between a passage of two days through a difficult country, and the 
pitiable folly of rejecting the open country of the Debbet er Ramleh, 
and the best pasture grounds (as I shall shortly shew) in the Peninsula, 
to rush into the dangerous defiles of the granitic region, and encamp 
for nearly twelve months in such a pit or den, as the plain of Er-Raheh. 

Upon the same principle on which he endeavours to rebut the ob- 
jections to the granitic region from want of space, W. O. replies to 
another, which has been alleged against it, from want of pasture for the 
‘very much cattle”? mentioned by Moses. ‘Nor is the want of grass 
at present of any importance; there is an abundance of plants suitable 
for pasturage. As Wady Gharandel and Wady Feiran are the only 
Sertile spots between Suez and any Sinai, a little grass or a few shrubs 
more or less are, I think, of no consequence.” 

From this I am compelled to infer that W. O.’s knowledge of the 
peninsula is chiefly confined to the route which he himself travelled. 
When he speaks of any Sinai, he appears to lay completely out of 
sight the Jebel el-’Ojmah, which is certainly the ¢rue one. About this 
mountain, and on the route to it from Murkhah (along the Jebel 
et-Tih, of which the Jebel el-’Ojmah forms the principal elevation) are, 
according to Burckhardt, the best pasture grounds in the whole of the 
Sinaitic peninsula. This great explorer, speaking of the Tih chain 
observes, ‘‘These chains form the northern boundaries of the Sinai 
mountains”’ (by this he seems to have meant the mountains around the 
convent of St. Catherine), “and are the pasturing-places of the Sinai 
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Bedouins, They are inhabited by the tribes Terabein and Tyaha, the 
latter of whom are richer in camels and flocks than any other of the 
Towara tribes. The vallies of these mountains are said to afford excel- 
lent pasturage, and fine springs, though not in great numbers.” 

It appears then, in the neighbourhood of the actual Sinai, there 
was such an abundancy of excellent pasturage, as suffices for those 
tribes of the peninsula, which, at the present day, are richest in cattle. 
We may also infer that this pasturage is wanting round the plain of 
Er-Raheh; since Burckhardt informs us that the Sinai Arabs (meaning 
I presume the Arabs located round this plain) came to the Tih moun- 
tains in search of pasturage. 

IV. But, after all, though the want of space and of pasturage are 
important objections to the granitic region, they are neither the only, 
nor the principal objections. 

The writers who support the claims of the Ras Safséfeh must shew 
us:—1. A Mount Hores, so closely connected with Sinai as to 
account for the fact that Sinai itself is frequently called Horeb. 2. At 
the foot of this Mount Horeb, they must shew us a RerHipim,—a 
battle-field, in which half a million of men might have disputed for the 
supremacy of Amalek or Israel. And, 3. The Sinai of their selection 
must be so situated, that the Israelites, on quitting their encampment 
before it, would at the end of their first day’s march have reached the 
desert of Paran, the modern desert of Et-Tih. The claims of any 
mountain which does not agree with all these criteria, are perfectly 
ridiculous. At of them are to be found united in the Jebel el-’ Ojmah. 
In connexion with the Ras Safsafeh, I defy any person living to point 
out ONE. 

V. My letter has already extended to such a length, that I must 
reply very briefly to some minor points. With respect to the meaning 
of the word ‘‘ Negeb,” I trust, at some future time, to convince M. R. E. 
that the error is on his side, not mine. 

The ‘‘ difficulties” alluded to by W. O. were historical, not geo- 
graphical, and have no relation to the present enquiry. 

With respect to the two essays, ‘‘On the Origin of the Pheenicians,” 
and ‘*The Doom of Amalek,” I have deferred their publication for the 
present, for reasons which any one acquainted with the present state 
of the Church will readily appreciate. 

I have only to add, that I trust neither W. O. nor M. R. E. will 
feel offended at the free manner in which I have combated their opinions 
wherever I have happened to differ from their views. I feel (as every 
one interested in the cause of Biblical illustrations must necessarily 
do) most earnestly obliged to them for the light which they have thrown 
upon a very important subject. 

Henry Crossiey. 
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HOW SCRIPTURE SHOULD BE TREATED! 


In a letter published in the last October number of the J. S. L. 
(p. 186), I intimated an intention of controverting Mr. Constable’s 
very erroneous notions respecting the last journey of Christ to Je- 
rusalem. A passage, however, in that gentleman’s correspondence in 
the subsequent January number (p. 436), has induced me to change 
this intention; and, in order to avoid the imputation of inconsistency 
and caprice, it seems desirable that I should be permitted to explain 
the reason which has induced me to give up my original design. 

Mr. Constable, in the letter just alluded to, observes with some 
pathos, that he ‘‘cannot approve of my mode of treating Scripture.” 
This was assuredly a serious charge, and the accusation implied in it 
was the very last which I should have expected that any person of 
ordinary judgment could have made against me; since, in an age when 
the clergy are producing such choice volumes as the Essays and Re- 
views,—I, a layman, have (as I am told) seriously imperilled the recep- 
tion of my Biblical illustrations, by strictly adhering to the sense and 
spirit of the Thirty-nine Articles. This may very possibly be the case; 
for between the two extreme parties, whose respective tenets have a 
strong tendency to semi-papistry and semi-atheism, the orthodox 
members of the Church may possibly be in a minority. Of this they 
have no reason to be ashamed. In these days (with the popular cry 
against it) orthodoxy is not the refuge of the weak and uninquiring, but 
a dangerous position chosen by those who, confident in themselves and 
careless of all antagonism, are (from their reliance on a just cause) 
equally prepared for attack and defence. 

This rigid adherence to orthodoxy, in the midst of its unpopularity, 
stood me, however, in little stead, as a protection from the censure of 
the still more orthodox (?) Mr. Constable; and the rudeness of this 
gentleman’s attack surprised me the more; since (considering the 
singular manner in which he had laid himself open throughout the 
controversy on Jewish orthodoxy) I felt that I had treated him with 
great consideration, and unusual forbearance. 

When courtesies of this sort begin to be bandied in a discussion, it 
is of course desirable to avoid their repetition. 

Nothing would be easier than for me to defend myself against 
Mr. Constable’s charge, and to expose the misrepresentatious on which 
it is founded; but he has saved me all trouble on this score, by an in- 
valuable example (contained in the same letter) of the mode of treating 
scriptural authorities, which he himself prefers as more in accordance 
with the plain-dealing absolutely required in sacred investigations. 

Throughout the controversy on Jewish orthodoxy he had uniformly 
asserted that the Sadducees “were never mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment except in terms of condemnation;” and he had alleged ¢his as a 
reason to prove their heterodoxy as a sect. It might have been ex- 
pected that he would have favoured us with examples ;—such, for 
instance, as were contained in that extraordinary list of withering 


‘denunciations, which I had myself collected against the rival sect of 
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the Pharisees (J. S. L., October, 1860, pp. 158, 160). Instead of 
this, he (with an enviable coolness) referred us to Cruden’s Concord- 
ance, for the authorities which he relied on! When it was hinted to 
him that the reference to Cruden was scarcely satisfactory, he at length 
endeavoured to produce an instance in corroboration of his bold and 
confident assertions. 

With grief and sorrow, I am compelled to say, that this memorable 
example, which is cited with as much ostentation as if it were an 
avalanche hurled against the heads of all opponents of his opinions, is 
neither more nor less than Matt. iii. 7, which, being referred to, is in the 
words following; —‘ But when he” [John the Baptist] ‘saw many of 
the Pharisees and Sadducees come to his baptism, he said unto them, 
O generation of vipers, who hath warned you to flee from the wrath to 
come?”’—In citing this passage, Mr. Constable omits all mention of the 
Pharisees, and leaves his readers to infer that the epithet ‘ generations 
of vipers” was applied to the Sadducees alone, and in their sectarian 
capacity. So completely was he at a loss for evidence to support his 
statement, that the example which he cites to establish Sadducean 
heterodoxy applies in an equal degree to the Pharisees, whom he had 
positively and peremptorily declared to be the orthodox sect. In such 
an unhappy position is he placed, that he can only wound the Sad- 
ducees through the bowels of his own friends the Pharisees. It is 
evident that the language of the Baptist applies to mo sectarian opinions. ~ 
His denunciation was directed against the whole Jewish people (as com- 
prised almost entirely in its two great sects): and, this being plain, it 
must evidently have been addressed against moral, not against schismatic 
delinquency. Yet Mr. Constable, for want of better arguments, is 
content to cite that text in support of his opinions. He expunges the 
word “ Pharisees” from the record, and makes the judgment apply 
merely to the Sadducees. The words of the Baptist applied to morals 
and conduct, and Mr. C. applies them to opinions. 

If such is the mode of dealing with Scripture, approved by Mr. 
Constable in theory and practice, I am but too happy that he does not 
approve of mine. I feel that I must no longer venture to compete with 
him in his novel dialectics. 


“Nec nos obniti contra, nec tendere tantum sufficimus.” 


It is but too plain that new discussions between myself and Mr. 
Constable would not be attended with a profitable result. Declining, 
under any circumstances, any further contest with so expert a Retiarius, 
I leave the arena free to his exertions, and shall wait, as a quiet 
spectator, till he involves himself in the meshes of his own net. 

It has happened, unfortunately, that our respective contributions to 
the J. S. LZ. have, in deference to the rules of that periodical, in the 
late series, (as insisted on by Dr. Burgess) appeared under the same 
initials (H. C.) I beg now to state that I am only answerable for any- 
thing which is contained in the following list of -papers, comprising all 
my contributions to the J. S. Z., except such articles in the Corre- 
spondence as have appeared under my own name :— 
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1. “The Origin and History of the Sacred slaves of Israel.” 
2. ‘Critical enquiry into the route of the Exodus.” 3. “On the 
Parables of the New Testament.” 4. ‘‘ History of Christ to the com- 
mencement of his Mission.” 6. ‘‘On Atheism and Superstition.” 

This explanation is important to both of us;—to Mr. Constable 
that he may not be suspected of opinions of which he may not 
“approve ;” to myself, because (while fully appreciating Mr. Con- 
stable’s unwearied industry and zeal in the cause of Biblical exegesis,) 
I have never yet been able to concur in any of his various theories, and 
see much to object to in all his arguments. 

Henry Crossiey. 





THE “TE DEUM.” 


Ir is rather hard to be scolded as one of a class of men, who “seem 
ready to throw their opinions of all kinds, as it were, into the melting 
pot, and watch with a great deal more curiosity than anxiety what is to 
come forth,” by a person who says my misgivings and those of Lamed 
lie so much upon the surface, that he is surprised at their appearance 
in your pages, and yet leaves the most important part of the matter 
entirely unnoticed. Such a mode of proceeding does but lead me to 
infer that he cannot find the requisite answer, and therefore wishes to 
set down an inconvenient enquirer. It would be much better if corre- 
spondents would confine themselves to the matter at issue, instead of 
indulging in sneers at the supposed motives of those who ventilate 
points of scientific criticism in pages expressly set apart for that 
purpose. 

The main point in this enquiry is undoubtedly the first versicle, 
“Te Deum laudamus, te Dominum confitemur;” and I cannot feel 
satisfied as to the genuineness of the three versicles naming the persons 
of the Trinity, until I receive a satisfactory explanation of it, which 
shall be consistent with the introduction of those names. This I have 
not been able to discover for myself, nor has any one else as yet been 
able to furnish me with it. Let H. P. try his hand at this, and if he 
succeeds, he shall have my warmest thanks. 

I am not concerned to justify theologically the expression “ Patrem 
eeternum ”’ as applied to the Son, but merely to prove it reasonable to 
suppose it is intended to be applied in the same sense, whatever that may 
be, in which he is called ‘‘ Father of eternity” in the Hebrew, and 
‘Pater futuri seeculi”’ in the Vulgate and LXX. The term need not 
be absolutely, but relatively applied; and after all neither H. P. nor 
any one else can deny that the term “ Father” may, at least, be fairly 
supposed to be applied in Isaiah to the second person of the Trinity. 

I do not think it worth while to argue the question of the ‘‘ Sanctus ” 
with H. P., as he says nothing to make it an unreasonable supposition, 
that it was addressed specially to the second person, whether that sup- 
position be absolutely correct or not. 
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I am not at all frightened at the confusion of persons, with which 
H. P. threatens me, since the same person may surely be contemplated 
as a Father with respect to many inferior beings, and as a Son with 
respect to one superior being. Although Christ is the eternal Son of 
the Father, he may nevertheless be venerated as an everlasting Father 
by the whole earth. And there is also a difference in the Latin words 
made use of, which I have a fair right, at so late an epoch of Latin 
literature, to interpret in my favour. The ‘ Father everlasting,” which 
I suppose to be predicated of the Son, is ‘‘ Patrem sternum ;” the 
epithet which is acknowledged by all to be applied to him as the Son 
of the Father is ‘‘sempiternus.” A difference is clearly intended, 
whatever that difference may be; and, from the acknowledged meaning 
of ‘‘sempiternus” in this case, I may fairly claim for ‘eternus” 
only a prospective meaning, equivalent to “Pater futuri szeculi.” 
Sempiternus was currently supposed to be derived from semper and 
zeternus (=semper eeternus), and thus the distinction between the two 
words, which I have just drawn, becomes somewhat more than probable. 

It is from manuscripts that we amend the texts of all works written 
previously to the discovery of printing; I cannot see on what ground 
H. P. refuses to accept their testimony in the case of the ‘‘ Te Deum.” 
Surely if ancient manuscripts omit a portion of a work, it is a probable 
indication, that that portion is of later origin. Would H. P. make a 
holocaust of codices A., B., etc., and the Codex Sinaiticus into the 
bargain, on the altar of the textus receptus? 

I must also remark on H. P.’s use of the words “the church 
universal.” He uses it to represent simply the Latin church, which 
receives the three heavenly witnesses of John, one of the most bare- 
faced forgeries ever known. It would surely not have scrupled to 
introduce a similar interpretation, where it might, perhaps, fairly claim 
a right to do so. 

If the versicle, ‘‘Dignare, Domine,” etc., is not in the earliest 
manuscripts, the inference is that it was added after the first publication 
of the hymn, from sources cognate to those in which we now find it in 
the Greek. Such an addition is either an improvement or a defacement 
to the original hymn, but is not part of it. I am quite willing to 
acknowledge it to be rather an improvement than otherwise. But, 
unless [ am furnished with passages which shew me that I am wrong, 
I am not willing to consider isto die as a correct translation of rv 
yucpav tavtnv. ‘Translating isto die, according to the ordinary rules of 
Latin grammar, we cannot make it the same as hune diem, which is the 
proper equivalent for the Greek above quoted. And if a person prays 
to be kept without sin “at that day,” he surely means to ask to be 
kept in such a manner that at that day he will be found without sin, 
justified freely by the blood of his Saviour. Possibly the alteration 
from munerari to numerari was made simply to make the “Te Deum” 
correspond with Gregory’s canon. 

I had hoped that my letter would have drawn forth a translation of 
a number of ancient Greek hymns, and other things bearing on this 
subject ; instead of which we have merely a lecture on the appellation 
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“everlasting Father,” which is just as difficult in Isaiah as in the ‘Te 
Deum,” where it is probably merely meant to represent the words of 
the Hebrew prophet. I had hoped too to have seen the grand difficulty 
of Te Deum Laudamus fairly battled with, if indeed it be not insuper- 
able. I am sorry that I have been disappointed. 


A. H. W. 





JOHN xix. 10, 11. 


I READ with pleasure the remarks on these verses which appeared in 
the last number of your valuable Journal. Will you kindly allow me 
to suggest, through the medium of the same Journal, a possible, if not 
probable, interpretation, which occurred to me while perusing the said 
remarks, and which justifies the ordinary acceptation of the word dyw0ev, 
without violating either the grammar or the logic of the passage? 
May not the eleventh verse be paraphrased as follows? ‘Thou 
couldst have had no jurisdiction over me, had it not been given thee by 
divine providence; and because thy ¢f£ovoca is divine, da zod70 thy 
responsibility, or rather that of the o zapaé:éovs (for thou knowest that 
out of envy, and not for any just cause, have the Jewish authorities 
delivered me into thy hands, and that therefore they are more guilty 
than thou who art willing to release me) is greater than if the juris- 
diction had been merely human ; therefore he that delivered me hath a, 
not ¢he, greater sin, inasmuch as it is a greater crime to abuse divine 
than human authority.” 

The Jews may justly be said to have abused Pilate’s jurisdiction, for 
the indictment as well as the final sentence was brought about by their 
influence. It will be seen that the main peculiarity of the above inter- 
pretation is, that the comparison instituted by the words jcifova 
apaptiav, is not between the guilt of the Jews and that of Pilate, but 
between the responsibility of ¢fovsca é« tod Oeov or dvw0ev, and that of 
éFovoia €F dvOpwrwv. 

This interpretation is also confirmed by verse 12, é« tovrov, that is, 
ever since he had become sensible of the fact that he also was responsible 
to God, and not to man, for the use he made of his jurisdiction, and 
that therefore he might be considered to share with the Jews the 
‘greater sin; ¢€nree o Medatos dro\doa adtov, i.e., he sought to get 
rid of his share of the awful responsibility by acquitting Him whom he 
believed to be innocent. 

Llanwddyn, Oswestry, March 7. Joseph HuGues. 





THE OMNIPOTENCE OF GOD. 


Your correspondent S. J. has touched upon a subject to be approached 
only with the greatest reverence and caution, and on which I would not 
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venture further remarks were it not that in the too prevalent scepticism 
of the present day, there are many who are bold to intrude themselves 
into the “ secret things” which “belong unto the Lord our God,” and 
to triumph in any admission which affords them an opening to dispute 
the Creator’s wisdom and power. That such is not the purpose of your 
correspondent is very obvious. But though writing with becoming 
reverence, and an evident desire to be guided by the Word of God, he 
seems to propound a doctrine scarcely consistent with our own reason- 
able conceptions of divine power, and, as a theory, by no means neces- 
sary to account for the phenomena, as I may call them, which he en- 
deavours to explain. 

For the finite to pronounce upon the limitations or restrictions of 
the INFINITE is manifestly presumptuous, not to say unreasonable and 
unsafe. I would, therefore, only suggest what seem possible condi- 
tions of the exercise of Divine Omnipotence, premising that I enter- 
tain an entire faith in the saying of St. Paul (Eph. i. 11) that God 
“worketh all things after the counsel of his own will.” All I would 
undertake is to point out what may be the will of God, and the counsel 
of his will whereby he is led to place certain restrictions upon himself 
in the exercise of an otherwise unrestricted omnipotence. Unrestricted, 
I of course mean, excepting in such matters of essential impossibility as 
the making an accomplished fact to have been not accomplished; making 
the effect to exist before the cause; making the part to be greater than 
the whole, etc. I would suggest then, first, that the counsel of God may 
comprehend within its range and purpose objects of which we can form 
no possible conception, of which there is nothing to give us even a hint. 
One glance at the heavens on a cloudless night shews even to the eye 
the vastness of the creation. Telescopic observations, and the calcula- 
tions based thereon, seem to magnify and expand this vastness infinitely. 
Is there reason to think that the faintest star in the remotest nebula is 
either uncreated, or the work of any other Creator than our owa? And, 
if created by our God, can we think it to be uncared for, useless, or 
without a purpose; as well as a place in his creation? May not every 
star, every heavenly body, large or small, planet or comet, sun or sate- 
lite, be performing its appointed work, and fulfilling the purpose of 
its creation in preserving the general equipoise and stability; in regu- 
lating the motions, possibly in uniformily diffusing heat, light, electricity, 
ether, or whatever name man may give to such agencies over the whole 
material world. If so, and I see not how the possibility of this can be 
denied, then to argue concerning any one of these innumerable heavenly 
bodies, that its aberrations, its observations, the occasional disruption 
or destruction of some one or other, are proofs of the difficulty of the 
Creator’s task in their formation, or of his imperfect success in the 
regulation of this complicated machine, would surely be unreasonable. 
Who can say that the original design of the creation did not include 
all these seeming anomalies? ‘Who can say that some purpose of his, 
originally contemplated, is not answered by these apparent imperfec- 
tions? In the physical productions of our own planet, there appears 
to be not only provision made for much waste, but a latitude permitted 
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for great diversity, and departure from what we may deem the perfect 
type. And yet obvious purposes are answered here. An agreeable 
and often useful variety is thus secured, and the destruction of a part 
serves for the aliment, or reparation, or reproduction of what is to 
survive. 

Some short-lived monad might hastily conclude that here Om- 
nipotence is at fault. The Creator has failed to preserve life, however 
truly he may have given it. He cannot mature al/, though he succeeds 
in maturing some. And yet how plainly can we perceive that he is in 
this working out “the counsel of his own will!” And if doing this 
intelligibly to us here on earth, why not possibly doing the same in the 
grander arena of the heavens? My argument, so far, is of course one 
from analogy. Your correspondent concedes God’s omnipotence over 
the world of matter; he questions it, or conceives that there may be 
limitations to its exercise in the world of mind. But why should the 
perturbations, the antagonism, the apparent defects and blemishes which 
seem inconsistent with our preconceived notions of perfection in the 
one, be any more conclusive proof against absolute omnipotence, than 
similar apparent failures in the other? How many lives, and how much 
of the Creator’s work will a storm, an earthquake, or a pestilence 
destroy. Yet we do not argue that these instruments of destruction 
oppose the will, or defy the power, or disprove the omnipotence of God, 
we are content to believe that the Creator employs them for his own 
purpose: and occasionally a beneficent purpose unfolds itself to our 
perceptions. And why not believe the same in the more mysterious 
and inscrutable government of the spiritual universe? Why not admit 
that the Creator of all has his purposes to answer,—purposes far, 
far beyond our penetration to discern them,—in the storms, earthquake, 
and deadly pestilence, which agitate and make havoc in what your cor- 
respondent calls the world of mind,—I would rather say, the world of 
spirit. 

Let me pass on now to this world of mind or of spirit. Matter is 
more or less visible to the eye, or at least it comes under the cognizance 
of the senses. Mind and spirit evade our vision, and are cognizable 
only by mind or spirit. Scripture, however, makes known to us the 
existence of a spiritual world; and a belief in this approves itself, in 
most cases, to our natural instincts. Scripture speaks of ‘‘a multitude 
of the heavenly host;” of an ‘innumerable company of angels;” of 
‘a thousand thousands” who minister to the “‘ Ancient of days;” of 
“ten thousand times ten thousand”’ who stand before Him. Language, 
perhaps, cau hardly express the countless multitudes of these angelic 
beings; all of them the work of the Creator, like ourselves. There 
are also ‘‘the angels which kept not their first estate,” which are no 
longer standing before God, but ‘reserved in chains under darkness.” 
There are also those evil angels with Satan at their head, demons, 
unclean spirits, devils, which, as your correspondent seems to think, 
have resisted with some hope of success the purposes of the Creator, 
and have made the victory of Christ a genuine victory! hardly won 
after a really arduous and, for a time, apparently doubtful struggle. 
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And this is thought to be proof that in the world of mind Divine 
Omnipotence finds its limits. But let me suggest that even here God 
may be working ‘‘after the counsel of his own will” in suffering the 
opposition which seems to restrict and thwart it. One most prominent 
attribute of God we know is love. ‘‘ God is love.’ Now may we not 
suppose that his will is, and has been, to be served lovingly, i.e., that 
the motive to serve shall be love towards Himself: and a deliberate 
preference for whatever is in accordance with his acknowledged attri- 
butes of justice, goodness, and loving-kindness. I would ask, Is there 
anything improbable or unreasonable in this supposition? Is there 
anything in it inconsistent with God’s revelation of himself? or with 
the record of his dealings with his creatures? I think not. Not 
only is this a fair deduction from his “ first and great commandment;” 
but all Scripture seems to attest the fact that where God might compel, 
he prefers to solicit and invite to draw ‘‘ with loving-kindness,” ‘with 
bands of love.” And I can see no reason why this Jaw of the Divine 
will should be limited in its operation to the creatures of this earth. 
It is probably a universal law, extending to all God’s creatures which 
are capable of being so attracted towards him. Some even of those 
who have gone from him, he “reconciles unto himself,” a noticeable 
phrase where we should have expected to read, ‘He is reconciled to 
them.”’ But if my hypothesis is admitted so far, let me then point 
out the consequences which it seems necessarily to involve. Assuming 
that it is God's will to elicit from his creatures this loving service, and 
a deliberate preference for him as good, and for all that is good; anda 
preference not resulting from an implanted instinct, but the exercise of 
a free choice (the implanted instinct being only a subtle form of compul- 
sion—the Creator creating the preference as an essential characteristic 
of the creature); if God wills to be served willingly by creatures of 
his who are free to refuse his service, whom he will not compel as 
slaves, but invite to serve him by process of his own loveableness and 
love, making his service at the same time a work of love, and yet 
‘perfect freedom;”’ upon this assumption one thing is clear, viz., that 
the means of choice must be provided. All choice must lie between 
two things at the least. If there were nothing placed within the range 
of human action, or presented for choice to the human will, but good, 
how could there be preference for good? Again, could good be known 
to be good, and preferred as good, excepting with the knowledge of 
evil? Good and right are relative terms, the meaning of which is un- 
intelligible, excepting in comparison with the meaning of their correla- 
tives. And not only can there be no choice of good until evil also has 
been presented for acceptance, but there can be no knowledge that good 
is good till there has been the experience or the knowledge of evil. If 
God created good to be known, appreciated, loved, and preferred as 
good, either he, or some other Creator subserving his purpose and will, 
must (as it seems to me) of necessity have created evil. God says in 
Isaiah xlv. 7, ‘‘I create evil.” The words may immediately refer to 
the evil by which sinners are chastened, but I can sce no reason why 
all evil should not be traced directly or indirectly to the same source as 
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that whence we derive all good. Good to be known as good must 
coexist with evil. 

But, again, if the preference for good which should decide the crea- 
ture to serve God is to be a permanent preference, if it is to become a 
fixed principle which may characterize God’s servants, and not the 
mere occasional result of an oscillation between opposite attractions ; 
there must be not only evil created and presented for choice, but evil 
must be permitted to exert its full power of allurement.. Its utmost 
attractive force must have been experienced, or at least it must have 
been experienced in a degree proportionate to the corresponding experi- 
ence of good. And for this there must be agents, or an agent to solicit 
to evil, as there is God to solicit towards good. I am inclined, there- 
fore, to look upon evil angels and devils not as an accidental flaw or 
defect in God’s creation, but as an essential requisite to the working 
out of ‘the counsel of his will.” Good could not be known without 
evil, and a preference for good in a creature excercising free will would 
be but precarious and of uncertain duration, until the counter influences 
and attractions of the two had been brought fully to bear upon the free 
will, and the will had been ¢hen decided (I need not here say by what 
means) in favour of the better. Satan may, for aught I know, have 
been created upright and “an angel of light,” though I look in vain 
for a particle of Scripture evidence to prove this. But if Satan fell, 
there must have been a “Satan” before him to cause his fall; by which, 
I mean, that there seems to have been an inherent necessity, both that 
evil should coexist with good within the cognizance of every free moral 
agent, and that there should be a tempter to evil, as well as one to offer 
good, for the acceptance of all intelligent and responsible beings. 

If I have gone beyond what is legitimately involved in my first 
assumption concerning ‘the counsel of God’s will,” it will have been 
in my insisting on the conditions which seem necessarily to secure not 
only a willing and loving service to the Creator, but a permanent service 
from creatures of his whose will to serve Him is based upon an immut- 
able preference for good after experience, or the knowledge at least of 
the strongest allurements of evil. It can scarcely be thought that such 
permanence would be secured in free agents who were novices, and in- 
experienced in all that might affect their choice of a master. It is this 
consideration more especially which leads me to see the possibility of a 





4 T would not of course be supposed to make God directly the author of sin, 
and yet in being the Creator of ail things, he must have created the conditions 
under which sin may be committed, and the faculties and affections, the misuse 
or misdirection of which constitutes sin; while the permitted, nay, designed, 
freedom of will necessarily made such misuse or misdirection possible. The 
devil is supposed to have fallen from a state of innocence—‘‘ his high estate ;” 
apparently because men are unwilling to imagine either that God created an 
“evil one,” or that the “ evil one” is uncreated. 

But the difficulty does not seem to be removed by the theory of a seraph’s 
fall. Whence the “ pride” which is assumed to have occasioned the fall? To 
my mind the theory of an inherent necessity for the coexistence of evil with 
good, when free moral agents were to be created, seems to be a more satisfactory 
and reasonable explanation of the existence of a created “ evil one.” 
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divine purpose in permitting the utmost subtlety and malignity and 
power of the evil one to be exerted against Him. That the permitted 
exertion of these is never suffered to pass beyond certain bounds we 
are assured by the Scripture. ‘God is faithful, who will not suffer you 
to be tempted above that ye are able.” Our Saviour’s words, “ Get 
thee hence, Satan.” The abject fear of the demons in Christ’s pre- 
sence, ‘‘I beseech thee, torment us not;” ‘‘ Art thou come to torment 
us before the time?” etc., speak plainly of the sufferance under which 
these beings exerted their power. The “ war in heaven”? is perhaps to 
be understood in some degree figuratively, and the victory of the Lamb 
is the victory not of him who is by his very essence omnipotent in his 
own creation, but of the creature to whom he has vouchsafed to impart 
his power and his perfections,—of him ‘‘in whom dwelleth all the ful- 
ness of the Godhead bodily.” 

It was “the Man, Jesus Christ,” ‘‘the Zamd who was slain” to 
whom this triumph is ascribed, and to him who is the example for us 
to follow. No doubt the conflict was designed to be a real one; an 
arduous and all but desperate struggle, ending in what was a genuine 
victory, but in no way bringing into question the majesty and omni- 
potence of God. 

Of the reasonableness of supposing that he who has created beings 
exercising a free will, would not stultify his own work by putting an 
absolute constraint upon their free will, it seems needless to offer proof. 
He may restore the equilibrium of perfect freedom when it has been 
overborne by a preponderating influence towards evil, but it can scarcely 
be thought that the Creator would force the will towards good. 
' W. L. Bi 





THE REPLIES TO “ESSAYS AND REVIEWS.” 


As two writers in your April number have brought forward my name 
in siz distinct passages in connexion with a charge of using unbecoming 
language, I am naturally anxious to offer a few observations on this 
rather unusual mode of warfare. 

I will endeavour to be brief, because this question is in some degree 
personal. But the conduct of Clericus, in regard to the quotations he 
has made of my words, compels me to be more tedious than I should 
wish to be. In quoting an adversary—more especially when his /an- 
guage and not his matter is the subject of remark—the strictest accuracy 
is imperatively required. How far Clericus adheres to this rule will be 
seen by the following specimens : /— 





‘ The writer of this letter, the Rev. W. L. Browne, was called to his rest 
very shortly after its composition.—Ep. J. S. L. 

J It appears that it must be the habit of Clericus to read very carelessly what 
he animadverts upon. Thus he accuses Dr. Wordsworth of speaking of Prof. 
Jowett as “ armed cap-a-pie in a panoply of ignorance,” etc. ; whereas Dr. Words- 
worth only applies these words to the imaginary interpreter, of whom Prof. 
Jowett speaks! Surely this is “too bad” on the part of Clericus. 
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1. ‘Profound contempt for Dr. Williams’s arrogant assertions” 
(p. 124). Clericus has here converted a general proposition into a par- 
ticular attack on Dr. Williams, by inserting the words, “‘ Dr. Williams's,” 
which I have no¢ used. 

2. ‘His imbecile weakness,” (3) ‘his barefaced impudence.” 
“Imbecile weakness” is applied by me to a line of argument and not 
to Dr. Williams. The same is true of “ barefaced impudence,” only in 
a stronger degree, for I offer some kind of excuse for Dr. Williams. 

4. “Subterfuge” and “quibble.” These are not applied by me 
to anything advanced by Dr. Williams, but to bar him from a supposed 
line of defence. ‘The Edinburgh reviewer has almost adopted that very 
line, and Clericus must excuse me if I say that his own conduct does 
not inspire one with much respect for the fairness of the defenders of 
Essays and Reviews. 

5 and 6. “Puerile attack,” and ‘paltry attack.” These are applied 

by me to very contemptuous treatment of Bishop Pearson and of 
Jerome, by Dr. Williams. 
7. “Rash assertion.” This is applied to decisions ex cathedra 
from Dr. Williams, in which he asserts that no one would reject the 
interpretation he adopts but for ‘doctrinal perversions,” although for 
two thousand years the view he condemns prevailed almost without 
exception. 

It seems hardly fair to call this ‘‘language unheard-of among 
gentlemen, even in the heat of controversy.” But this is a matter of 
taste, which I must leave to your readers. And the same remark may 
be made in regard to the two other expressions on which Clericus 
animadverts. 

In defence of myself, I may observe that the defender of Essays 
and Reviews in the Edinburgh Review spoke of the essay to which I 
replied in terms scarcely less severe than those which I ventured to 
use. I was writing an answer to a treatise, of which its defender 
declares that nothing could be more unbecoming than its language, and 
deprecates its ‘flippant and contemptuous” tone! With this observa- 
tion I leave this part of the question to the decision of your readers. 

I come now to the only attempt of Clericus to answer anything 
which I have advanced. His mode of incorrect or imperfect quotation 
still adheres to him here. After quoting the Bible translation of Gen. 
xlix. 10, “‘ Until Shiloh come,” I have added these words, ‘‘ Such has 
been the translation from the earliest days, ¢ill within a comparatively 
modern period, when the last clause has been translated by some Hebrew 
scholars, ‘ Until he come to Shiloh.’””—( Replies, p. 95). 

I then go on to observe, ‘‘If we enquire into the support on which 
these two translations respectively rest, we shall find that there was ¢ill 
within the last two centuries an almost unanimous concurrence in the 
translation given by our version, as far as the subject of the verb ‘to 
come’ is concerned. It was almost universally translated, ‘ until 
Shiloh come,’ although some understood by Shiloh, ‘ He to whom it 
belongs,’ and others understood ‘rest’ or ‘peace’ as a name of the 
Messiah.” —(Replies, p. 95). 
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Clericus, in quoting my words, finishes his quotation in the middle 
of the first sentence at the words ‘earliest days,” and then subjoins 
the polite and gentlemanly contradiction, ‘This is nét true.” He then 
begins to prove this assertion by quoting the Septuagint and other 
translations, and at last gives both myself and the world at large the 
very profound information that our version ‘‘is not at all a ‘ ¢ransla- 
tion,’ as Mr. Rose calls it; the word Shi/oh, concerning which so much 
much controversy has arisen, being given in the original form.” 

I certainly stand corrected here, but it is a misconception of my 
words, which I did not anticipate; more especially, as in the next 
sentence I had limited the agreement of translators to the sulject of 
the verb “to come.” I expressly stated that they agreed in this, 
though they disagreed as to the meaning of the word Shiloh, when 
taken as the subject of that verb. It seems to me that I had actually 
anticipated, though briefly, the very modifications Clericus makes of 
my statement, and when I have added that I referred to Reinke, where 
a great deal more than Clericus adduces will be found, I shall leave 
your readers to form their own judgment on the candour and fairness 
of Clericus. I was not quite a novice in these matters, and knew that 
a discussion on the meaning of Shiloh (when taken as the subject of 
the verb ‘to come’) must be very long or very incomplete. It was 
also entirely beside the question. The question was, whether Shiloh 
was to be taken as the nominative of the verb, or the clause to be 
translated “until he come to Shiloh.” The meaning of Shiloh is a 
question which I should not object to discuss with any candid reasoner, 
but it appears to me that the treatise of Reinke is so very full, that 
such a discussion would be needless. 

I have now done with Clericus. I am glad to learn from your 
editorial note that he is a clergyman distinguished for his high character 
and learning; because, if he answers to this description, he will be the 
first to apologize for his misrepresentations. They can arise only from 
three causes, (1) design, which I will not impute to him, or (2) careless- 
ness, or (3) a want of appreciation of their importance. And if 
Clericus is capable of faults like these, I humbly suggest that he ought 
to write a little more modestly. 

With regard to the notice of my reply in the same number, I would 
only observe that the question at issue does not depend on the relative 
abilities of Dr. Williams and myself, but entirely on the truth or false- 
hood - the charges I bring against his essay, and on their value, if 

roved. 

. And in my defence I may remark, that the article of Canon Stanley 
which I am reproved for ‘‘venturing” to call ‘‘so feeble a performance” 
is anonymous. I may also add, that the essay to which I was replying 
has been called, even by its defender, “unbecoming,” “flippant, and 
contemptuous” in its tone. And perhaps I may suggest that Canon 
Stanley, who calls us who differ from him “ fanatical clergymen,” 
might receive a little of that blame which is so freely bestowed on me. 

In conclusion, I will only thank you for your courtesy in admitting 
these observations, as well as for your kind assurance (in a private 
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letter) that the strong words at the end of your editorial note on 
Clericus were ‘‘ not meant for me.” 


H. J. Rose. 





QUESTIONS ON DEUT. XXXII. 8; PSALM XLIX. 1, 2, 
AND LXIII. 9. 


I sHou.p be glad to lay before your readers two proposed corrections 
in our Authorized Version of the Hebrew Scriptures, for the considera- 
tion of those who may have more knowledge of the language than 
myself. 
Psawm Ilxiii. 9. 
‘“‘ While they who seek to destroy my life 
Will be thrown into pits in the earth ; 


They will be delivered into the power of the sword, 
They will be the portion of jackals.” 


The pits or caverns here spoken of were the ordinary prisons of the 
country. For this remark I am indebted to my friend Mr. Bonomi. 
The Egyptian paintings and sculptures shew the use of pits as prisons 
in that country. Such was the pit in which Joseph was confined by 
his brethren till they had an opportunity of selling him for a slave. 

My next passage is more important, and worth the attention of 
ethnologists, who very naturally compare the results of their own 
enquiries into the history of the several races of men, results based 
on language and physiology, with the express records of the Bible. 
The following words, if translated [iterally, would seem to shew that 
some at least of the Hebrew writers did not consider Adam as the 
father of the whole human race, but only of those families mentioned 
as his descendants in Genesis x. 


Psawo xlix. 1, 2. 


“‘ Hear this, all ye peoples, 
Give ear, all ye inhabitants of the world ; 
Both sons of Adam and sons of men, 
Rich and poor together.” 


This is not the only passage in the Bible which may be understood 
as limiting the sons of Adam to that portion of mankind with which 
the Jews were best acquainted, to the exclusion of those heathen na- 


tions which may have been living at a greater distance from Judea. 
Let us compare it with 


DEUTERONOMY xxxii. 8. 


“When the Most High divided to the Nations their inheritance, 
When he separated the sons of Adam, 
He fixed the boundaries of the tribes 
According to the number of the children of Israel.” 


This passage does not of necessity make a distinction between 
the sons of Adam and the other nations; but there are two other 
well-known verses which support this view of the case, and from 
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which all difficulty would be removed by it. One is Genesis iv. 15, 
where the Lord provides against Cain being slain by strangers whom 
he might meet with in his wanderings. The other is Genesis vi. 2, 
where the sons of the gods [or the “‘ holy race, the sons of Adam’’] “‘ saw 
the daughters of men that they were fair, and took wives of them;” 
which was an act of intermarrying with pagans, which is again and 
again forbidden in the later books of the Bible. These several pas- 
sages seem rather to join in supporting that distinction between the 
sons of Adam and the sons of men which is expressly made in the 
Hebrew of Psalm xlix. 2, if translated literally. 
SaMvuEL SHARPE. 





WAS THE LAST SUPPER A PASCHAL SUPPER OR NO? 


Ir is well known that the Greek church differs from the Roman in 
making use of leavened bread in the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, 
but I was not aware that any very great stress had ever been laid upon 
the point by the Eastern theologians. However, I have just met with 
an extract in p. 354, Lecture ix., of Stanley’s Lectures on the History 
of the Eastern Church, from the old Russian Chronicler Nestor, which 
appears worthy of the attention of your readers. The Greek philo- 
sopher who was sent as the representative of the Byzantine church to 
Vladimir, the Grand Duke of Kiew, said: ‘‘ We have also heard that 
messengers have come from Rome to teach you. Their belief some- 
what differs from ours. They gelebrate the mass with unleavened 
bread ; therefore theg have not the true religion.’ Now if any stress 
is laid upon the use of leavened bread in the Eucharist, it can only be 
from a persuasion that the Last Supper was not a Paschal supper, but 
was eaten before the leaven was finally removed from the house, which 
it would be in the course of the day of the preparation. It is singular 
that the Church of England, by a simple revulsion from Popery, should 
have come into agreement with the early tradition of the Greek Church. 
A. H. Wratisiaw. 





ARIOCH AND BELSHAZZAR. 


Tue paper on Arioch and Belshazzar* by Dr. E. Hincks, manifests no 
common acuteness and persevering research. 

In p. 412, § 28, he thinks that the cuneiform inscriptions may be 
brought into agreement with Daniel, if we suppose that through the 
carelessness of transcribers, Belshazzar (Dan. viii. 1) is a corrupt 
reading for Nergalshazzar, ‘‘ which would be, according to analogy, the 
Biblical mode of writing the name of the king to whom the canon of 
Ptolemy assigns four years, 559 to 556 B.c.” It is added, “ this cor- 





* Journal of Sacred Literature, January, 1862, p. 398. 
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ruption does not appear impossible; and few will doubt that parallels 


to it are to be found in the historical books of the Bible.” 


Without venturing to express assent or dissent with regard to this 
solution—and Dr. Hincks prefers another mode of removing the diffi- 
culty, which he had previously given—I would merely refer to the 
first verse of the twenty-seventh chapter of Jeremiah, where Jehoiakim 
seems to be put for his brother Zedekiah—a far greater difference than 
that between Nergalshazzar and Belshazzar. 

The passage will of course bear to stand as it is at present found. 
We may suppose that in the first year of Jehoiakim, cir. 609, Jere- 
miah was commanded to make bonds and yokes, and send them to the 
neighbouring Gentile kings, and that ten or eleven years after, he de- 
livered to Zedekiah a similar message, which begins in the twelfth verse 
of the same chapter. Yet there is this objection to the received read- 
ing, that Jeremiah does not elsewhere seem to name Nebuchadnezzar 
earlier than Jehoiakim’s fourth year, when this Chaldean king’ began 
to reign. 

As Jehoiachin reigned three months, and was the immediate pre- 
decessor of Zedekiah, it is of course possible that there may be only 
the slight transcriber’s error of Jehoiakim for Jehoiachin. But, 
perhaps, this is not very probable. 

Is it not to be regretted that the assailants of the authenticity of 
the Book of Daniel should not have pursued the method of Dr. Hincks? 
According to which, instead of hastily rejecting the writings of the 
venerable Jew as untrustworthy, we should first patiently and conscien- 
tiously seek if there may not be some honestly admissible method of 
reconciling him with those from whom he appears to differ. 

Sir H. Rawlinson believes that he has discovered in the cuneiform 
tablets of the son of Esarhaddon, a record of a Lydian embassy to 
Nineveh so early as cir. p.c. 660. As the Lydians were even then 
familiar with their neighbours the Asiatic Greeks, it becomes, at the 
least, possible that some time before the fall of Nineveh, Greek musical 
instruments” with Greek names may have become known there, and 
even probable that this was the case at Babylon many years before 
B.C. 580, when Nebuchadnezzar (Dan. iii. 5, 7) set up the golden 
image in the plain of Shinar. 

April 30, 1862. G. 





PRIMITIVE AUTHORITY IN FAVOUR OF THE VIEW, THAT 
THE LAST SUPPER WAS NOT A PASSOVER. 


I wave just obtained a copy of Dindorf’s edition of the Chronicon 
Paschale, and hasten to translate for you the principal portion of what 





' In the April number of this Journal is a letter from Mr. Franke Parker, 
shewing that the first year of Nebuchadnezzar coincided with the latter part of 
Jehoiakim’s fourth and the former part of his fifth year. 

™ See on this subject Journal of Sacred Literature, October 1859, p. 153, on 
“Remarks on Assyrian and Median History.” 
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bears upon the controversy, as to whether the last supper was or was 
not a Paschal meal, which is being carried on in your pages. 

In page 10 of Dindorf, and 5 of the Paris edition, I find a long 
quotation from Peter, bishop of Alexandria, who wrote a work on the 
passover addressed to a certain Tricentius. Whether the quotation is 
taken directly from Peter, or from a lost work of Athanasius, is not 
quite clear. 

Peter says, ‘Our Lord himself with the people, in the years before 
his preaching and those during his preaching, performed the legal 
and shadowy passover, eating the typical lamb.” For the Saviour hath 
said himself in the gospels, “‘I came not to destroy the law and the 
prophets, but to complete them.” But when he had preached, he ate 
not the lamb, but suffered himself as the real lamb on the feast of the 
passover, as the theologian and evangelist John teaches us in his 
gospel, saying thus, ‘‘ They bring Jesus therefore from Caiaphas into 
the preetorium; and it was early, and they did not enter into the 
preetorium themselves, lest they should be polluted, but that they 
might eat the passover.” And after these words, ‘Pilate, therefore, 
hearing this saying, brought Jesus outside, and sate upon a tribunal in 
a place called the pavement, but in Hebrew, Gabbatha. And it was the 
preparation of the passover; it was about the third hour;” as the 
accurate books contain, and the autograph of the evangelist itself, 
which has till now by the grace of God been preserved in the most 
holy church of the Ephesians, and is reverenced there by the prostra- 
tions of the faithful. And again the same evangelist says, ‘‘The Jews 
therefore, that the bodies might not remain on the cross during the 
sabbath, for it was the preparation, for the day of that sabbath was 
great, asked Pilate that their legs might be broken and they removed.” 
On the very day, therefore, on which the Jews were about to eat the 
passover at even, was our Lord and Saviour Christ crucified, becoming 
a sacrifice for those who should participate in the faith of his mystery, 
according to what has been written by the blessed Paul, ‘ For Christ 
our passover was sacrificed for us:” and not as some carried away by 
ignorance affirm, that he was betrayed after eating the passover; a 
thing which we have neither learnt from the holy gospels, nor has any 
of the blessed apostles delivered anything of the kind to us. At the 
time then, when our Lord and God, Jesus the Christ, suffered for us 
according to the flesh, he did not eat the legal passover, but, as I said, 
was himself sacrificed for us as a true lamb at the feast of the passover 
on the preparation day, the 14th of the first month of the moon. The 
typical passover therefore has received its end, the real passover having 
come; for “Christ our passover was sacrificed for us,” as has been 
before laid down, and the vessel of election, the apostle Paul, teaches. 

The next paragraph appears to be a kind of summing up by the 
anonymous author of the Chronicon. It runs as follows: 


“ Now that, when the Saviour suffered, he did not eat the legal and shadowy lamb, 
has also become manifest through the aforesaid gospel and patristic teachings. For 
if the people in those days, correctly arranging the 14th of the first month, used to 
perform the legal passover, and on the very day of the passover, viz., the 14th of the 
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first month, the Jews crucified the Lord, and then ate the passover according to the 
doctrine of the gospels and the God-inspired fathers, it is evident, that the Lord did 
not eat the legal lamb on that day, but suffered himself as the true lamb. But since 
on this subject the evidence, with proof, of the holy teachers of the church is 
abundant, we will insert here a few of their words, in which they say distinctly, that 
when the Lord suffered he did not eat the legal lamb.’’ 


The author continues: 


‘“‘Hippolytus then, the martyr of piety, being bishop of what is called Portus 
near Rome, in his treatise against all heresies wrote word for word thus: I see then 
that the matter is one of disputatiousness. For he (i.e., the Quartodeciman of whom 
he is speaking) says thus: ‘The Lord performed the passover on this day and 
suffered ; wherefore I ought also to do as the Lord did.’ But he is astray, not un- 
derstanding that when the Lord suffered he did not eat the legal passover. For he 
was the passover that was proclaimed beforehand, and that was perfected on the 
appointed day. 

“ And again the same person in the first book of his treatise on the holy passover 
has said thus: ‘ Neither in the first nor in the last is it manifest, that he has not 
spoken wrongly, because he who of old said beforehand, ‘‘I shall no more eat the 
passover,”’ probably supped the supper before the passover, but the passover he ate 
not, but suffered ; for neither was it the time of the eating thereof.’ 

“ And Apollinarius, the most holy bishop of Hierapolis in Asia, who lived near 
the apostolic times, taught similar views in his treatise on the passover, saying thus: 
‘Some people then dispute about these things, suffering a pardonable matter; for 
ignorance does not admit of accusation, but requires instruction; and they say, that 
on the 14th the Lord ate the sheep with his disciples, and suffered on the great day 
of unleavened bread, and declare that Matthew says as they opine; whence their 
opinion is both discrepant from the law, and according to them the gospels seem to 
be at variance.’ 

“Nay also the most holy Clement, who was a priest of the church of the 
Alexandrians, a most ancient man, and one who was not far from the apostolic times, 
teaches similar views in his treatise on the passover, writing thus : ‘ In the past years, 
therefore, the Lord used to observe the festival of, and eat the passover that was 
sacrificed by, the Jews; but when he had preached, being himself the passover, the 
Lamb of God, led as a sheep to the slaughter, he immediately taught his disciples 
the mystery of the type on the 13th, on which they ask him, ‘‘ Where wilt thou that 
we prepare the passover for thee to eat ?””? On this day, therefore, both the sanctifi- 
cation of the unleavened bread, and the previous preparation of the feast used to take 
place. Whence John probably writes that on this day the disciples, as already 
undergoing previous preparation, had their feet washed by the Lord ; but our Saviour 
suffered on the next day, being himself the passover, being sacrificed by the Jews.’ 
And after other things: ‘ Consequently therefore on the 14th, when he suffered, the 
chief priests and the scribes, on leading him in the morning to Pilate, did not enter 
into the preetorium, that they might not be polluted, but might eat the passover 
without hindrance in the evening. With this exact account of the days both all the 
Scriptures agree, and the gospels are in harmony. And the resurrection bears 
additional testimony; at any rate he rose on the third day, which was the first [day] 
of the weeks of the harvest, on which it was the law that the priest should offer 
the sheaf.’ ” s 


In page 409 of Dindorf, 218 of the Paris edition, the author of the 
Chronicon Paschale returns to the charge, saying, ‘And in proof that 
he did not perform the passover on the 14th but concluded the typical 
(model, tuzicov) supper before it, when both the sanctification of the 
unleavened bread and the previous preparation of the feast were taking 
place, he is found distributing to his disciples not portions of a victim 
(Odpua), nor of unleavened cakes, but of a loaf and a cup.” 

The difficulty which Clement here presents by calling the day “on 
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which they used to sacrifice the passover” the 13th, is easily got over 
by noticing that he reckoned days as we do, while the Jewish day began 
at sunset, between which time and darkness the preparing (€tocuafecv) 
of what was requisite for the next day’s passover must have taken place. 
A. H. W." 





SIR ISAAC NEWTON ON EZRA AND NEHEMIAH. 


Mr. BosanqueEtT begins his somewhat eccentric communication on 
Nehemiah the Tirshatha with a very confident conjecture that I have 
previously communicated with this Journal under the signatures of G. 
and G. B. Even if I had done so, this would not make his mistakes 
less numerous or more plausible. I shall not here take upon me to say 
how far he is a good guesser, though he will permit me to say that in 
my opinion he has on former occasions proved himself to be an indif- 
ferent prophet, a ‘little. loose in his logic,” and an inaccurate inter- 
preter of the meaning of ancient writers. 

First, I think it will be conceded that Mr. Bosanquet can scarcely 
be regarded as a very successful prophet. 

For it is thus that he commences a long letter on Ahasuerus and 
Darius the Mede :—“ Before’? I enter upon the discussion of the above 
question, allow me to offer a few words in reply to the able letter of 
your correspondent G. B., in your Journal of October, p. 138, in which 
he has made a powerful struggle, probably one of the last which will 
ever be made, in favour of that system of dates upon which our common 
system of Bible chronology is founded; a system, be it observed, ... 
incapable of adjustment with the Aistorical facts contained in the very 
ancient books of Judith and Tobit,” etc. I have put one or two pas- 
sages in italics. 

Now, since this passage appeared in this Journal (January, 1857), 
very decided opposition has been expressed from time to time to Mr. 
Bosanquet’s chronological speculations, not altogether without some 
admixture of surprise, that he should have ventured to embrace and 





" Treneus says, Moses “diem passionis non ignoravit sed figuratim pronunciavit, 
eum Pascha nominans”’ (iv. 23). Again, soon after, ‘*‘ Passus est dominus ad implens 
Pascha.’’ Tertullian (Adv. Jud., c. 10), proves that Christ’s death was foretold in the 
Old Testament, and says, ‘‘ Hoc enim et Moyses initio primi mensis novorum (anno 
rum, scil.) facturos vos prophetavit, cum omne vulgus filiorum Israel ad vesperam 
agnum esset immolaturum, et hanc sollemnitatem diei hujus, id est Paschee Azymorum, 
cum amaritudine manducaturos precanebat, et adjecit, Pascha esse Domini, id est 
passionem Christi. Quod ita quoque ad impletum est, ut prima die Azymorum inter- 
ficeretis Christum, et ut prophetiz implerentur. Properavit dies vesperam facere, id 
est tenebras efficere, que media die factee sunt, atque ita dies festos vestros convertit 
Deus in luctum, et cantica vestra in lamentationem.’’ Justin (Dialog. cum Tryphone 
Judeo), “ And it is written that on the day of the passover ye took him, and similarly 
on the passover ye crucified him.” Page 338. 

The preceding extracts indirectly support our correspondent’s view, because they 
shew that our Lord suffered on the day of the passover, and was regarded as fulfilling 
the Paschal type by his death.—Ep. 

o J.S. L., January, 1857, p. 452. 
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uphold them. Indeed, on one occasion, Mr. Bosanquet himself ex- 
pressed his willingness to approximate ten years nearer to the common 
chronology, thus diminishing his error by not quite one half, though he 
afterwards unwisely retracted hisconcession. Both Dr. E. Hincks and 
Mr. Savile, in letters to which I am sure Mr. Bosanquet will not refuse 
the epithet “able,”’ have advocated the view which he so strongly dis- 
approves. To these may be added the author of a learned paper on 
‘Theories of Biblical Chronology,” who thus expresses his opinion of 
the erroneousness of your correspondent’s view: “If anything further 
be needed in proof of the mistake which we think Mr. Bosanquet has 
made in lowering the chronology of this period, though apparently sup- 
ported by the testimony of Demetrius? in his book on the kings of 
Judah, we would refer him to Parker’s Chronology (pp. 341, 342), 
where the point in dispute is fairly handled, and which answer we deem 
to be conclusive.” And that Dr. Hincks still continues to dissent as 
decidedly as ever from Mr. Bosanquet’s view is plain from what we read 
in his very recently communicated paper on Arioch and Belshazzar,‘ 
where he says, ‘‘ we have no faith whatever in astronomical” calcula- 
tions, which are supposed to indicate that the Lydian war was not ter- 
minated till B.c. 585.” 

Should your correspondent, in the rather extensive course of his 
reading, be so fortunate as to light upon two or three other “ very ancient 
historical books ” of equal authenticity with those of Judith and Tobit, 
he may perhaps succeed in silencing, though he may still fail to con- 
vince those who have the misfortune to differ from him. 

But not only is Mr. Bosanquet an indifferent prophet, he is also 
rather loose in his logic, drawing lax modern inferences from ancient 
premises, and is, therefore, by no means an accurate interpreter of the 
meaning of ancient authors. For instance, when a writer in this or 
any other respectable Journal, undertakes to tell his readers what 
Ctesias has related, he should at least be careful not to appear to make 





e J. §. L., January, 1860; pp. 318, 319. 

? In J. S. Z., January, 1857, p. 462, Mr. Bosanquet informs us that Demetrius, 
a Jewish writer on the kings of Judah, who may have flourished cir. B.c. 222, states 
that the last captivity of Judah took place three hundred and thirty-eight years and 
three months before the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus. Hence, according to 
Demetrius and Mr. Bosanquet,. the destruction of Jerusalem and the temple by 
Nebuchadnezzar occurred B.c. (338 -+ 222) 560. Mr. Savile, in replying to Mr. B., 
appears to think that “‘ Josephus includes, from the time of Nebuchadnezzar’s burn- 
ing the temple until king Antiochus Eupator, 414 years (Antig., xx., x., 1). Antio- 
chus Eupator reigned two years from B.c. 164+162. Therefore 164-+414 wonld 
give 578 B.c.” (about ten years later than the common date) ‘‘ as the date of the 
burning of the temple” (J. S. Z., April, 1857, p. 169). Mr. Savile also mentions 
the fact that, “‘ the Talmudical doctors in their Seder Olam Radda (their popular work 
on chronology) are barefaced enough to declare that there were only four kings of Persia 
instead of ten, from Cyrus to Darius Codomanus, with the evident design of shewing 
that Daniel’s prophecy of the seventy weeks was not fulfilled in Christ’s death.” If 
Demetrius flourished so early as cir. B.c. 222, it would probably be mere want of 
correct information, united with undue attachment to some favourite chronological 
hypothesis, which led him into his error. 

’ J. S. L., January, 1862; p. 412. 
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the Greek physician say something not unlike the very opposite to that 
which he has actually said, drawing conclusions which are contradictory 
to the premises. Does this seem to be an exaggerated charge? Let 
us then compare the real Ctesias, with Mr. Bosanquet’s representation 
of him. I take the liberty of putting in italics the clause respecting the 
delicate filial behaviour of Cyrus to Amytis ; as also the word ‘ cor- 
rectly ’—-a term which probably your correspondent will himself allow, 
upon more mature reflection, is a little out of place in its present con- 


nexion. 
Cresias. 


Ctesias, who was for seven- 
teen years physician in the 
court of Artaxerxes Mnemon, 
gives the following particulars 
concerning Astyages. He 
makes him the ast king of the 
Medians, and says that Cyrus 
was in no way related to him 
till he married bis daughter 
Amytis. When Astyages was 
attacked by Cyrus, he fled to 
Ecbatana. There he was con- 
cealed by Amytis and her 
husband Spitamas, but disco- 
vered himself to his pursuer, 
to screen his daughter and 
children. He was chained by 
®baras, but soon set at liberty 
by Cyrus, and treated by him 
with respect, and made gover- 
nor of the Barcanii, a Par- 
thian people, on the borders 
of Hyrcania. Afterwards 
Spitamas was put to death by 
Cyrus, who married his widow 
Amytis. Sometime after, 
Cyrus and Amytis wished to 
see Astyages. They sent a 
eunuch to escort him but 
through /ébaras he was left 
to perish in the desert. A 
dream discovered the deed to 
Amytis, who took revenge on 
Petisaces, the eunuch. In 
his reign Astyages had waged 
war with the Bactrians with 
doubtful success. —See Dr. 
W. Smith’s Ancient Greek 
and Latin Biography, article 
Astyages. 


Your CorRESPONDENT. 


‘Xenophon confirms in the Anabasis the state- 
ment of Herodotus and Ctesias, which on the joint 
testimony of the three must be received as fact, 
that the Medes were reduced by force of arms into 
subjection to the Persians, in the reign of Astyages. 
Nevertheless, in the Cyropedia, Xenophon confirms 
the further statement of Ctesias, contradicting Hero- 
dotus, that immediately after the conquest of Asty- 
ages, a family alliance was formed, which bound 
together in amity the two great nations—the two 
high horns—of Media and Persia. For Ctesias re- 
lates how Astyages was immediately released by 
Cyrus after his defeat, and how he treated him with 
the honours of a father rather than as a captive, and 
how after tendering to Amytis his daughter respect 
due to a mother, he afterwards married that princess, 
upon which the Bactrians, and probably the other 
tributary provinces of the empire became subject 
to the laws of the Medes and the Persians.”— 
J. 8. L., Oct., 1857, p. 166. 

Again, in a subsequent number, Mr. Bosanquet 
writes: “The just inference is, that Astyages con- 
tinued to reign after his defeat in B.c. 560, and that 
Ctesias correctly related that Cyrus then formed a 
matrimonial alliance with his daughter, and reigned 
simultaneously, if not conjointly, with his father- 
in-law, for some years. A family federal union be- 
tween the Medes and Persians would seem then to 
have commenced, and is beautifully described by 
Xenophon, during the reigns of Astyages and 
Cyaxares, the two nations maintaining their equality 
and independence, as J infer, till Darius took the 
kingdom in B.c. 498.”—J, S. L., April, 1858, p. 
188. 


I would here venture to suggest that when Ctesias tells us that 





Astyages was sent by Cyras to be governor of a Parthian people, on 
the borders of Hyrcania, and that afterwards, when sent for by Cyrus 
and Amytis, he was left to perish in the desert through the treachery of 
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Abaras, we are taught by this Greek writer, no¢ as Mr. Bosanquet 
seems incorrectly to imagine, that Cyrus reigned for some years after 
his decisive victory, simultaneously, if not conjointly, with his van- 
quished father-in-law, but rather, that Cyrus at once, and finally 
dethroned the defeated Astyages, and removed him from his metropolis 
of Ecbatana into a distant and respectable exile, as he afterwards 
removed the vanquished and dethroned Nabonidus from Borsippa and 
Babylon, to end his days in the Persian province of Carmania. Thus, 
in one or two of the most important points, Herodotus and Ctesias, so 
far from contradicting each other, agree in flatly contradicting the Cyro- 
pedia, and in teaching us that Astyages was the Jasé* king of the Medes, 
and that, after his defeat, he fell from his kingly station into what must 
be regarded as a position very near akin to that of a subject of Cyrus. 
If Mr. Bosanquet chooses to infer from the various authorities which 
he has consulted and weighed, that Darius the Mede was identical with 
Darius Hystaspes the Persian, and that the Medes and Persians con- 
tinued to be two equal and independent nations, until Darius the Medo- 
Persian ‘took the kingdom” (Dan. v. 31) in B.c. 493, about three 
years before the battle of Marathon, however we may regret that such 
an apparent lack of critical discernment should prevail in any mind con- 
versant with numerous historical works, we do not for a moment dis- 
pute his right to draw, and uphold, and publish such inferences. Still 
it will be more candid and impartial when he next dwells upon the deep 
filial respect paid by Cyrus to Amytis before he married her, not 
entirely to ignore the fact, that her husband Spitamas was put to death 
by order of this filially respectful personage, before she became queen- 
consort of the Medo-Persian empire, and, as such, the wife of her first 
husband’s slayer, and of her vanquished and dethroned father’s sove- 
reign. 
our. Bosanquet seems to be a little impatient of those who ignore 
the historical testimony of Onesicritus and Ferdusi, of Judith and 
Tobit, and insists much on the duty of sifting and weighing evidence. 
By what very curious process of sifting and weighing has he found him- 





* What Xenophon says in the Anabasis of Larissa and Mespila will not permit us 
to come to any other conclusion. The predictions of Isaiah, the narrative and pro- 
phetic vision of Daniel, and the narrative of Ezra, favour the same view. 

We will add here what appears to be the almost equally decisive testimony of 
Isocrates (the contemporary of Xenophon) in his panegyric on Evagoras, ~ of 
Cyrus, as quoted by the historian Mitford: AAAd phy tay ye Frera yeyevnuevar, 
tows 8¢ Tav amaytwy, Kipoy toy Mfdwv pev apeddcuevoy Thy apxhy, Meprus bt ernod- 
pevoy, of mreloror nal uddtora Yavuatovow, K.A.tr. Here we are expressly told that 
Cyrus forcibly won (dpeAduevos, xtnoduevos) imperial supremacy from the Medes, 
and caused it to pass away from them to the Persians. Can this refer to anything 
but the defeat, and speedy and final dethronement of Astyages by the victorious Per- 
sians? It seems surprising that any thoughtful person should persist in the face of 
all these testimonies, in following Rollin and Dr. Hales, who regard the Cyropedia 
as, in the main, an authentic history, and the supposed Cyaxares II. as the sovereign 
and independent successor of Astyages, and the last king of the Medes, who, because 
he had no son to inherit his independent Median throne, bequeathed it to Cyrus the 


Persian. 
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self at liberty to deduce from the testimony of Ctesias, that Cyrus 
reigned simultaneously, if not wiagetatty, “ with his father-in-law, for 
some years after the defeat of Astyages?” If the formation of such a 
habit of sifting and weighing be the natural result of a deep study of 
Judith and Tobit, Onesicritus and Ferdusi, it will perhaps be better to 
have nothing to do with these authors. 

And can your correspondent be fairly and reasonably displeased if 
we expect from a pen which has formed such a strange habit of dealing 
with testimony, misinterpretations of the narratives of Ezra and Nehe- 
miah as infelicitous as that which he has advanced as the explainer of 
Ctesias? Perhaps it may be replied that any apprehensions here are 
groundless; since, with regard to the testimony of Ezra and Nehemiah, 
it is not so much your speculative and logical correspondent, as the 
illustrious Sir Isaac Newton, who is to be regarded as the interpreter. 
Accordingly, he may naturally think that before such a personage, we 
should reverently listen, and submit in silence. But Mr. Bosanquet’s 
numerous mistakes, for we have mentioned only two or three of them, 
have rendered us somewhat distrustful even of the infallibility of that 
truly great man, to whom he looks up with almost superstitious rever- 
ence, and behind whose ample shield he has deemed it prudent to take 
refuge. The fact is, it is not altogether in Sir Isaac’s favour that he 
has such a determined partisan in your correspondent. 

Bishop Horsley, a person of rare ability and acuteness, and himself 
no common “ scrutinizer of evidence,” wished to undertake an edition 
of the works of Newton. And, if my memory do not deceive me, pro- 
found as was his admiration of the illustrious mathematician and natural 
philosopher, he regarded Newton as nothing more than an ordinary 
man in the discussion of questions connected with scriptural chronology 
and prophecy. And if we may give credit to popular tradition, this 
great genius did not always manifest the marvellous sagacity with which 
nature had so lavishly endowed him, at least when occupied in solving 
some of the less important problems of every-day life. It is said that 
he happened to possess a parent cat with its little kitten, and was 
desirous of providing for them a convenient mode of transit through a 
certain boarded partition. There was no difficulty in making a fair- 
sized aperture to serve as a passage for the parent. And reasoning 
from analogy, he concluded that the next best thing to be done was to 
cut a little hole for the use of the kitten. It is added that our great 
mathematician did not become aware that he had been guilty of a work 
of supererogation, until either from the suggestion of a friend, or from 
seeing with his own eyes the kitten following closely at the heels of its 
mother, he discovered that the smaller aperture was unnecessary, the 
larger suffering equally well for parent and offspring. 

Hence, we are not called upon to follow blindfold even Newton in 
everything, as if he were an infallible guide; nor is there any culpable 
presumption in candidly and respectfully attempting to enquire into the 
correctness of his historical and chronological theories, and even in de- 
clining to accept them if, after patient research, we sincerely believe 
that we have discovered reasonable and solid grounds of dissent. 
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Now Mr. Bosanquet, in his paper on Nehemiah the Tirshatha, writes 
to this effect,—‘‘ that if the words of Nehemiah are intended to imply 
what they express. . .. then there can be no question that the feast of 
tabernacles in the book of Ezra (iii. 4), and the feast of tabernacles in 
Nehemiah (viii. 13—17), are one and the same feast;” i.¢., they were 
celebrated in one and the same month, and one and the same year. I 
hope in this letter to shew that if there be anything clear in the books 
of Ezra and Nehemiah, it is that the feast of tabernacles of Ezra iii. 4, 
was kept in the first or second of Cyrus’ reign over Babylon (according 
to Newton, b.c. 536-5) and that the feast of tabernacles of Nehemiah 
viii. 16, 17, was kept in the twentieth or twenty-first of Artaxerxes, 
according to Newton, B.c. 445-4, there being an interval of about ninety 
years between them. So much for the identity of the two festal 
celebrations in question. 

In my letter on Nehemiah the Tirshatha, I wrote as follows: ‘I 
cannot think that Sir Isaac Newton would suppose the Nehemiah who 
came up with Zerubbabel, and whose name is found next to that of the 
high priest Jeshua (Ezra ii.), to have been less than thirty years of age 
in B.c. 536. On this view, our great philosopher would have held that, 
if this Nehemiah were living in B.c. 493 (the year in which some think 
that “ Darius the Mede took the kingdom”) he would not be less than 
seventy years of age; if still alive in the twentieth year of Artaxerxes 
Longimanus (cir. B.c. 445), he would at least be one hundred and 
seventeen years old; and if this Nehemiah survived to the thirty-second 
of Artaxerxes, his age would have reached to one hundred and twenty- 
nine years.” 

Mr. Bosanquet appears to have read this passage, and to have felt 
the force of the objection. For in his attempt to reply to the letter in 
which it occurs, he thus writes: — 

‘‘He (Sir Isaac Newton) has shewn that Nehemiah the son of 
Hachaliah, according to the common reckoning of the reign of Cyrus, 
must be supposed to have lived to the incredible age of one hundred 
and twenty years and upwards. But declining the inference that the 
reign of Cyrus, therefore, must be lowered to the level of the reign of 
Darius, he (Newton) has left the books of Ezra and Nehemiah incumbered 
with this insuperable difficulty.” 

I should have, perhaps, more correctly said that Newton would have 
allowed the age of the Nehemiah whose name appears next to that of 
Jeshua, in a register of the first or second of Cyrus, to have been 
probably not less than from thirty-five to forty, at that time, which 
would make him to be not less than one hundred and twenty-five years 
in B.c. 445. And Mr. Bosanquet does not state the full weight of the 
objection, when he merely says that ‘‘ according to the common reckon- 
ing, Nehemiah must be supposed to have lived to the incredible age of one 
hundred and twenty years and upwards.” According to the common 
reckoning, Nehemiah must have been the cup-bearer of Artaxerxes when 
one hundred and twenty years old. And at that very advanced age, 
he must have been appointed Tirshatha er governor of Judsea, and 

‘have travelled from Shushan, a city on the east of the Tigris, to 
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Jerusalem, to enter upon his office, the weighty duties of which he dis- 
charged with energy and success during the space of twelve years, from 
the twentieth to the thirtieth year of Artaxerxes, when, at the great 
age of one hundred and thirty, he returned from Jerusalem to the court 
of that sovereign. Nay, after this, he returned a second time to Jeru- 
salem, and actively and zealously resumed the duties of Tirshatha there. 
The reader will find in a note‘ at the foot of the page, notice of an 
error on the part of Mr. Bosanquet, less gross indeed, but of a similar 
kind. I have brought forward the passage quoted above from your cor- 
respondent’s letter, in order to assist him in more correctly interpreting 
Ezra and Nehemiah on future occasions. Mr. Bosanquet says;— 
**He (Newton) has shewn that Nehemiah the son of Hachaliah, 
according to the common reckoning of the reign of Cyrus, must be sup- 
posed to have lived to the incredible age of one hundred and twenty 
years and upwards.” Mr. Bosanquet professes to proceed upon the 
principle that “‘ Nehemiah’s words are intended to imply what they ex- 
press.” An admirable rule for the guidance of others besides your 
correspondent. Yet we shall allow that in this fallible and imperfect 
world there are few rules to which we do not find occasional exceptions. 
When Mr. Bosanquet asserts that Sir Isaac Newton ‘‘has shewn that 
Nehemiah the son of Hachaliah, according to the common reign of Cyrus, 
must be supposed to have lived to the incredible age of one hundred and 
twenty years and upwards’”—do not his words express, and apparently 
imply, that Newton has actually and plainly shewn, in so many words, 
that this is the case. But are we uncharitable enough to believe that 
these words of Mr. Bosanquet “are intended to imply what they un- 
questionably express?” are we to believe that he intends us to under- 
stand that Newton has shewn, has carefully proved to his readers, 
that Nehemiah the son of Hachaliah was one hundred and twenty years 
old, when he entered upon his active and zealous twelve years of admi- 
nistration at Jerusalem, in the twentieth of Artaxerxes, B.c. 445; and 
that therefore he must be identified with the Nehemiah of Ezra ii. 2, 





¢ Before Nebuchednezzar left Jerusalem after its first surrender, he ordered 
Ashpenaz to select certain Jewish youths of promising ability, to be taught the wisdom 
of the Chaldeans, and to stand before the king among the wise men of Babylon. 
At the end of three years they were presented to Nebuchanezzar, who, on inquiry, 
found them to be very far superior to all his wise men. We cannot well suppose Daniel 
and his three friends to have been less than twenty-one years of age when they were 
thus associated with the wise men of Babylon. Daniel was therefore not less than about 
eighteen years of age when he was carried captive to Babylon. Eighteen years after- 
wards the Chaldeans took Jerusalem. Accordingly Daniel was thirty-six years old 
when the temple was destroyed. Now if we accept for a moment the very improbable 
date of Demetrius, viz.:—that Jerusalem was destroyed in B.c. 560, Daniel, if still 
surviving, would be in his one hundred and third year in B.c. 493, when, according 
to Mr. Bosanquet, Darius Hystaspes, the Medo-Persian, made this aged Jew the 
chief of the three presidents of his kingdom, and was so gratified with the manner in 
which the venerable Hebrew discharged the duties of his arduous office, that Darius, 
disregarding Daniel’s very great age, had very serious thoughts of committing to his 
charge the weighty responsibility of the administration of all the one hundred and 
twenty provinces of his realm. Can your correspondent deliberately think that Sir 
Isaac Newton would have assented to such an hypothesis? 
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and Neh. vii. 7, the associate of Zerubbabel and Jeshua, and that this 
great mathematician consciously and deliberately “left the books of Ezra 
and Nehemiah encumbered with this insuperable difficulty.” 

We do not deny that Newton may possible have done this, for we 
shall presently see that he has seemingly fallen into strange mistakes, yet 
we cannot bring ourselves to believe it, until we have Mr. Bosanquet’s 
assurance that it is so. We rather believe that your correspondent’s 
words, whatever they may seem to express, merely imply that he, having 
found in the January No. of this Journal a statement, that according 
to a certain chimerical hypothesis of erroneous personal identification, 
the Tirshatha Nehemiah must have been one hundred and twenty years 
of age in the twentieth of Artaxerxes (B.c. 457), was unable to deny that 
it was so. At the same time, wishing to make known this discovery to 
his readers, and to inform them that there were data in Sir Isaac 
Newton’s works from which this ludicrous inference necessarily followed, 
he has expressed himself so unguardedly as to lead them to think that 
Newton has not only unconsciously furnished the data, but has actually 
taken the pains deliberately to draw up the demonstration from this data ; 
and then, with such an absurdity staring him in the face, has coolly 
persisted in adhering to the common chronology of the reign of Cyrus. 

Your correspondent has endeavoured, I think unsuccessfully, to 
prove more than one strange hypothesis—that Darius the Mede was 
identical with Darius the Persian—that Darius Hystaspes took the 
kingdom after the death of Belshazzar (Dan. v. 31), in 493 B.c., about 
three years before the battle of Marathon—that Darius Hystaspes, when 
according to Herodotus not yet nineteen years of age (cir. B.c. 535), 
was the prince (sar) of the kingdom of Persia, (who is. mentioned Dan. 
x. 13); that for some years Darius Hystaspes and Cyrus were contem- 
porary crowned sovereigns, reigning at the same time, though it is not 
precisely stated in what two particular cities these contemporary kings 
established their seats of government; that the Ahasuerus“ of Esther 





« | think Mr. Bosanquet may be considered as contradicting both Herodotus and 
Ctesias, and also the book of Esther, in the following passage,—‘‘ Cyaxares, or 
Ackshuerus—the names are one and the same, though written somewhat differently 
in Greek and Hebrew,—was the last king of Media, and reigned from the death of 
Astyages, in B.c. 539, to about the year 592 B.c. He ruled over one hundred and 
twenty-seven provinces—Jeing @ LIMITED PORTION Of the vast Medo-Persian em- 
pire—reaching from India to Asiatic Ethiopia, of which kingdom Susa was the capital. 
Darius the son of Hystaspes the Persian, while yet Cambyses the son of Cyrus was 
alive, for he reigned eighteen years, inherited these provinces from Ahasuerus, either 
his adopted son and successor, or his son-in-law by marriage, and began to reign at 
Susa in the year B.c. 521, being thus styled ‘son of Ahasuerus,’ and ‘Darius the 
Mede,’ according to the law of adoption so common in the East. ... It was this same 
Darius, so conventionally called the Mede, who, after reigning simultaneously with Cy- 
rus, son of Cambyses, king of Persia for many years, took the kingdom on the death 
of Cyrus, his supreme lord, perhaps rival, at the age of sixty-two, that is to say in the 
year B.c. 493.” (1.) According to Herodotus, Darius Hystaspes was only about fifty- 
seven years of age in B.c. 493. (2.) According to Herodotus and Ctesias, Astyages was 
the last king of the Medes, having been dethroned as well as defeated by Cyrus. (3.) 
According to Ctesias, Astyages died within a few years after his defeat and dethrone- 
ment, and according to Herodotus, with whom Mr. Bosanquet has avowed his agree- 
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began to reign at Shushan over the Medes and Persians, and from India 
to Ethiopia, cir. 539 n.c., about the time of the taking of Babylon and 
overthrow of the Chaldean dynasty, and that Ctesias has correctly 
stated that Cyrus reigned simultaneously, if not conjointly, with his 
father-in-law, for some years after the defeat of Astyages, in B.c. 560). 
And now your correspondent comes forward, under the alleged patronage 
of Sir Isaac Newton, with a still more daring hypothesis. For he 
asserts it to be obvious that ‘‘the congregation of them which were 
come again out of the captivity” (Neh. vii. 17), must be identified with 
“the children of the province that went up out of the captivity” (Neh. 
vii. 6, and Ezra ii. 1), i.e., that the feast of tabernacles, recorded in 
Neh. viii. 15—17, was identical with the feast of tabernacles, recorded 
in Ezra iii. 3, 4 and 6. 

A plain statement should put down this chimerical notion, i.e., if it 
will consent to be put down; for these notions are generally very 
tenacious of life, and are burlesque resemblances of those Englishmen 
of whom Napoleon said, they never knew when they were beaten. If 
the reader will take the trouble to turn to Ezra iii. 3, 4 and 6, he will 
find that the newly returned ‘children of the province,” spoken of in 
Neh. vii. 6, and Ezra ii. 1, kept the feast of tabernacles without city to 
shelter or wall to protect them, in the first or second year of the reign 
of Cyrus over Babylon, under the fear of the surrounding tribes, and 
before even the foundation of the temple was laid. Having only very 
recently arrived at the overthrown and razed metropolis of their fathers, 
there were neither streets, nor gates, nor fortified wall, nor comfortably 
finished houses, for their covering and defence. Thus these “ children 
of the province” kept the feast in the first or second of Cyrus, in fear of 
their neighbours, and amidst the dreary and desolate ruins of the holy 
city. No wonder that the narrative is cold and concise—that there is 
no mention of an exhibition of joy and gladness on the part of these 
children of the province, such as had not been witnessed since the day of 
Jeshua the son of Nun. Let us next turn to Neh. viii. 17, and see 
what is there said of those who are spoken of as the “ congregation of 





ment, that defeat occurred about 560 B.c. Thus to say that Astyages died king of 
Media, and left that kingdom to Cyaxares in B.c. 539, is not only to contradict Ctesias 
as to the time of the death of Astyages, but also to contradict both Herodotus and 
Ctesias, who teach us that he was absolutely and finally dethroned after his defeat, 
and thus was the Jas king of Media. (4.) To assert that Darius the Mede “ took the 
kingdom’’ (Dan. v. 31) on the death of his supreme lord Cyrus, is flatly to contradict 
not only Herodotus and Aischylus, but also Daniel and Ezra. For a comparison of 
the testimony of the latter two evidently teaches us that Cyrus the Persian followed 
Darius the Mede, and the narrative of Ezra, in accordance with Herodotus and 
ZEschylus, makes Cyrus precede, by a few years, Darius (Hystaspes) the Persian. 
(5.) Can any one (who is not biassed by some favourite theory) read the first four 
verses of the book of Esther, and believe that the Ahasuerus who was sovereign 
lord over one hundred and twenty-seven provinces from India to Ethiopia, and over 
the power of Persia and Media, a glorious kingdom, was only sovereign over a 
LIMITED PORTION of the vast Medo-Persian empire? (6.) Does it not require (unless 
we are previously biassed) almost mathematical demonstration to induce us to believe 
that Darius the Mede the son of Ahasuerus, of the seed of the Medes, was identical 
with Darius the Persian, son of Hystaspes the Persian? 
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them that were come again out of the captivity,” who then made booths 
and sat under them, to keep the feast of tabernacles. Here are the 
words of the sacred historian. ‘‘So the people went forth, and brought 
them (branches), and made themselves booths, every one upon the roof 
of his house, and in their courts, and in the courts of the house of God, 
and in the street of the water-gate, and in the street of the gate of 
Ephraim.” 

At the celebration of this feast, then, we find that the temple had 
already been completely re-built, that there were several inhabited houses, 
regular streets, and also gates in the city wall, implying that this wall 
had been fully restored. We add, too, that it is unquestionably to be 
gathered from the thirteenth verse of this eighth chapter, that “ Ezra 
the scribe” was present, and took a prominent part in this festal celebra- 
tion. Hence, we conclude that this celebration of the feast of tabernacles 
must have occurred, not only after the completion of the temple in the 
sixth year of Darius Hystaspes (Ezra vi. 15), not only after the arrival 
of Ezra at Jerusalem in the seventh year of Artaxerxes (B.c. 457), but 
also after that complete restoration of the city wall and gates, described 
in the third chapter of Nehemiah, and especially in verses 13, 14 and 15 
of that chapter (B.c. 445-4).” 

It is thoroughly in accordance with this view, that the sacred 
historian tells us that there was “very great gladness” at this feast, 
and that he appears to teach us that the feelings of exultation had not 
been exceeded since the days of Jeshua the son of Nun (who led the 
children of Israel into the promised land, and under whom the first feast 
of tabernacles was celebrated on the western side of the Jordan, genera- 
tions before David made Jerusalem the metropolis of the twelve tribes), 
“unto to that day.” How is it possible that Mr. Bosanquet could 
bring himself to suppose that these words, “ unto that day,” (Neh. viii. 
17), had reference to the days of Jeshua” the son of Jozadak, and the 
first and second of Cyrus? How could he think of identifying “the 
congregation of them that were come again out of the captivity” keep- 
ing the feasts of tabernacles (Neh. viii. 15, 17) “with very great 
gladness,” around the re-built temple, within the protection of the 
restored city wall and gates, and in the presence of Ezra the scribe, with 
those ‘‘ children of the province” who, in the first or second of Cyrus, 





» The joy and gladness of the people at the passover are mentioned in Ezra vi. 
22; and no wonder. The re-building of the temple had just been completed in 
spite of the long continued efforts of their malignant neighbours, “ and the Lord 
had made them joyful.” 

’ See the italics in J. S. Z., April, 1862, p.170. It may, perhaps, be objected 
that 1 have expressed my surprise a little to strongly here; because, however 
clear it may be that the feast of tabernacles, in Neh. viii. 11, 17, was celebrated 
about the twentieth year of Artaxerxes (B.c. 445-4), yet it cannot well be clearer 
than the fact, that the great passover of Hezekiah was celebrated in the second 
month of the first year of that king’s reign. Nevertheless Mr. Kennedy, led 
astray by strong theoretical bias, actually read a paper before a section of the 
British Association, which he afterwards published, asserting that this passover 
was kept after Hezekiah’s sixth year (J. S. L., April, 1862, p. 197). May not 
Mr. Bosanquet, from some similar cause, have fallen into the very grave error 
noticed in the text ? 
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kept the feasts of tabernacles amidst the forlorn and desolate ruins of a 
once noble city, but then destitute of houses, temple, gates, and wall? 
Does he not see that, to do so is much the same as maintaining that in 
one and the same week, of one and the same month, in one and the 
same year, Cyrus and Artaxerxes were contemporary and coequal kings 
of Persia and Babylon—Zerubbabel the son of Shealtiel, and Nehemiah 
the son of Hachaliah, were contemporary and coequal* Tirshathas of 
Judeea—and Jeshua and his grandson Eliashib were contemporary and 
coequal high priests at Jerusalem? 

Your correspondent thinks that the result of understanding the 
words of Nehemiah as intended to imply what they express (and we 
have already allowed this to be an excellent general rule) will be, that 
we must believe the feast of tabernacles in Ezra iii. 4, and the feast of 
tabernacles in Neh. viii. 17, to be one and the same feast. And we 
may add that if the language of Mr. Bosanquet’s letter “is intended to 
imply what it expresses,” he sincerely believes the festal celebrations in 
question to have been in reality one and the same feast, celebrated in 
one and the same month, and in one and the same year. 

In describing the celebration of the feast of tabernacles in Neh. viii. 
17, the sacred historian adds, that ‘since the days of Jeshua the son 
of Nun unto that day the children of Israel had not done so.” These 
words may seem to express that, from the days of Jeshua, the successor 
of Moses, the feast of tabernacles had been utterly neglected until the 
day of which Nehemiah speaks. Yet if we take the trouble to compare 
together Levit. xxiii. 33, 41; 1 Kings viii. 2, 65 and 66; 2 Chron. vii. 
8, 10, we shall find ground for thinking the above cited words of Ne- 
hemiah were noé exactly intended to imply what they seem to express, 
but that they are rather to be understood as teaching us, that of the 
numerous celebrations of the feasts of tabernacles which had occurred 
between Jeshua and Nehemiah —(for who can doubt what took place in 
the reigns of David, Hezekiah and Josiah?)—not one of them had been 
marked by a more sincere exultation and gladness than that which is 
recorded in the eighth chapter of Nehemiah. 

A very little reflection will teach your correspondent that, when he 
reads Ezra v. 13, “In the first year of Cyrus the king of Babylon, 
king Cyrus made a decree to build the temple,” it is to be understood 
that these words are intended to imply what they express, viz., that 
hr made this decree in the year in which he began to reign over 

abylon. 

By the help of this verse he will at once be assisted in interpreting 
correctly Ezrai. 1. We there find it thus written, ‘In the first year 
of Cyrus king of Persia, Cyrus king of Persia made a proclamation 
concerning the building of the temple at Jerusalem.” Comparing this 
with Daniel’s narrative, and with Ezra v. 13, we may feel reasonably 
assured that this proclamation was issued after the Medo-Persian con- 
quest of Babylon. And if so, Herodotus, Xenophon, and Berosus, 
not to mention Ctesias and Isocrates, teach us that Cyrus became king 





* Zerubbabel is evidently designated as Tirshatha, in Ezra ii. 63. 
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of the Persians many years before that event. Ezra, therefore, must be 
understood here, no¢ as intending to imply what we must allow that his 
words fairly express, viz., that Cyrus made this proclamation in the 
year in which he first became king of Persia, but rather, in the year in 
which he first began to reign over Babylon, after having been already 
many years king of Persia. 

Again, your correspondent is doubtless aware that, in the New 
Testament (Matt. i. 12), Salathiel is designated as the father of Zerub- 
babel. Hence he will not hesitate to interpret literally the words, 
** Zerubbabel the son of Shealtiel” (Ezra iii. 2). And should any friend 
point out to him that Jozadak entered upon the high-priesthood in the 
year in which Jerusalem and the temple were cast down by the Chal- 
deans (1 Chron. vi. 15; and 2 Kings xxv. 18, 21), he will probably not 
object to understand literally a similar expression occurring in the same 
verse (Ezra iii. 2), ‘‘ Jeshua the son of Jozadak.” 

But if, when reading in Ezra vii. 1, concerning ‘“‘ Ezra the son of 
Seraiah, the son of Azariah,” etc., his eye should happen to detect the 
marginal reference to 1 Chron. vi. 10, 15, your correspondent will at 
once discover that it was this very Seraiah—of whom Ezra “the priest 
and scribe” is here styled the son—who was put to death by Nebuchad- 
nezzar in the year in which he caused the temple at Jerusalem to be 
burned. Your correspondent will thus see that, unless he can feel him- 
self at liberty to bring down the date of the destruction of the holy 
city by the Chaldeans some fifty or sixty years later than has been 
done by the Jewish writer Demetrius, he can scarcely believe Ezra to 
have been literally the son of Seraiah, even if the words of the sacred 
historian very fairly, indeed positively, express this. But if we are 
really to understand that the words “ Ezra son of Seraiah,”’ are intended 
to imply what they express, and to be taken in their literal acceptation, 
then was Ezra “the scribe and priest,” as son of Seraiah, brother to 
Jozadak, uncle to Jeshua, great-uncle to Joiakim, and great-great-uncle 
to Eliashib, into the chamber of whose son Johanan (the grandson’s 
great-grandson of Seraiah) Ezra entered (Ezra x. 6) in the seventh 
year of Artaxerxes, to mourn and fast. They who accept the common 
chronology, will have little difficulty in believing Ezra to have stood in 
the relation of third or fourth cousin to, and contemporary of, Eliashib, 
who was grandson’s grandson to Seraiah. 

Again, the context and other historical considerations teach us that 
the language of Ezra ii. 1, ‘These are the children of the province 
that went up (to Jerusalem) out of the captivity, (the children) of 
those which had been carried away, whom Nebuchadnezzar the king 
had carried away into Babylon”—is to be interpreted mainly of the 
children, and grand-children, and great-grand-children of those who 
had been carried away from Judea beyond the Euphrates by the Chal- 
deans to Babylon. But we also read in Ezra iii., that when the 
foundation of the second temple was laid, ‘‘ many of the priests and 
Levites and chief of the fathers, who were ancient men, that had seen 
the first house when the foundation of this house was laid before their 
eyes, wept with a loud voice.” Several, therefore, of the aged persons 
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who returned, were themselves natives of Judeea, and had been them- 
selves removed thence into Chaldea. 

And why, then, should your correspondent persist, against the clear 
evidence from the context, in taking literally the words, “‘ the congrega- 
tion of them that were come again out of the captivity” (Neh. viii. 17), 
and suppose that these words must necessarily be spoken of the very 
individuals who actually came up from Babylon to Jerusalem, and not 
of ‘their grand-children ?’? Where is the improbability that the 
returned Jews, humbled and oppressed, as they publicly confessed 
themselves to be (Neh. ix. 36, 37), should have a sorrowful gratification 
in designating themselves as ‘‘ the congregation of them that were come 
again out of the captivity,” which designation, while it acknowledged 
the faithfulness of God in fulfilling his promise, served also to dis- 
tinguish them from their ancestors, who, before the Chaldean triumph, 
had lived under their own kings of David’s lineage. 

From the thirteenth verse of the eighth chapter of Nehemiah, as 
we have already observed, it is plain that “ Ezra the scribe” was present 
in an influential position with this ‘‘ congregation of them which were 
come again out of the captivity” (ver. 17) at their celebration of the 
feast of tabernacles. This celebration must, therefore, have occurred 
after the arrival of Ezra in Jerusalem, in the seventh of Artaxerxes, 
and after Ezra had on one particular occasion withdrawn from the 
temple to mourn and fast in the chamber of Johanan, the son of Eliashib 
(Ezra x. 6), the latter being the grandson, and Johanan the great- 
grandson, of that Jeshua who was high priest to the congregation 
which really came up to Jerusalem from their Chaldean captivity. 
And if, as we need not doubt was the case, Ezra took care that the 
feast of tabernacles should be duly kept at Jerusalem in the eighth 
and ninth of Artaxerxes, we can readily believe that both Eliashib and 
Johanan were present there with Ezra, and that this father and son 
were not the only grandson and great-grandson of the congregation that 
actually came up from Babylon, who took part in those festal celebra- 
tions. 

To continue ‘the clear evidence from the context,’’ we refer to the 
ninth verse of the same eighth chapter of Nehemiah. There we learn 
beyond all question, that Nehemiah the Tirshatha was present at 
Jerusalem with “Ezra the priest the scribe,” on the first day of that 
same seventh month in which Ezra assisted in the feast of tabernacles 
recorded in viii. 16, 17, which feast was therefore evidently kept in the 
twentieth or twenty-first of Artaxerxes (B.c. 445-4), when Ezra the 
scribe had been residing twelve years at Jerusalem, when Nehemiah 
was Tirshatha, Eliashib, the grandson of Jeshua, high priest, about 
nineteen or twenty days after the triumphant completion of the city- 
wall and gates, as recorded in Neh. vi. 15, and about seventeen or 
eighteen days after Nehemiah had discovered and read through the old 
register contained in vii. 6, 7, which discovery is related in vii. 5, and 
the register parenthetically inserted in the remainder of the seventh 
chapter. 

(To be continued.) 
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An Introduction to the Old Testament, Critical, Historical, and Theo- 
logical ; containing a discussion of the most important questions 
belonging to the several books. By Samuet Davinson, D.D. Vol. 
I. London: Williams and Norgate. 1862. 


THE critical investigations which Dr. Davidson has carried on with so 
much zeal, learning, and ability, for so many years, are on all hands 
admitted to be of the highest importance. They have won for him a 
reputation more than European, and their value is not contested even 
by those who question some of the conclusions arrived at. With regard 
to the Old Testament in particular, it is well known that Dr. Davidson 
is one of the few English scholars who have resolutely grappled with 
its problems. It is matter for daily lamentation that we have among 
us scarcely any who devote themselves on scientific principles to the 
general criticism of the Old Testament. Introductions to the New 
Testament are plentiful, and some of them are of a high order of literary 
merit; but for the Hebrew Scriptures we have done comparatively 
little. Independent research in this field has been very much left to 
our German neighbours, and we have relied upon translations of their 
works far more than upon independent investigations of our own. This 
may be very much owing to the limited extent to which Hebrew is 
cultivated among us; but whatever the cause, no one doubts the fact. 
It is high time that we wiped away a reproach which is as unnecessary 
as it is just. Gladly, therefore, do we welcome every work of real 
learning in this department of sacred criticism; and we consider Dr. 
Davidson’s present publication as calculated in various ways to arouse 
us to a sense of our duty, and to help us in its performance. He has 
started and discussed many great questions, and he has revealed to us 
the magnitude and features of the work we have to do. He has set 
forth the difficulties with which Old Testament criticism is encumbered 
—the difficulties which we have to remove if current opinions on many 
points have to be maintained. We have too long either ignored or 
been ignorant of not a few of these perplexities, or we have been satis- 
fied with traditional, standard, and common-place solutions of them. 
Traditions have their value, especially when they can be traced back 
to something like a reasonable origin. Standard replies to objections 
are all very well when they do not originate in ignorance and calculate 
upon it. The general common-places which are used so freely and 
readily are often mere fictions, and will bear no scrutiny. We live in 
an age when it is needful to go further. Criticism is a modern Argus, 
and its hundred eyes are ever wakeful to pry into all the minutest 
details of the Old Testament. It discovers analogies, paradoxes and 
contradictions which our fathers never dreamed of. It takes in detail 
books, chapters, verses, and words, and by alternate processes of ana- 
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lysis and synthesis, by researches in grammar, lexicography, history, 
geography, and whatever else seems needful, subjects the sacred text to 
such a scrutiny as would have been simply impossible in bygone days. 
Its attitude is that of constant interrogation, and its cross questioning 
is sometimes as severe and unrelenting as that of an Old Bailey plea- 
der. Its tendency is to put the Scriptures on the defensive, and to 
elicit that which shall appear inconsistent with the infallibility and the 
antiquity claimed forthem. It requires either that they should pass 
through the fiery ordeal unscathed, or that something should be abated 
from the pretensions commonly urged in their favour.; 

There is nothing wrong in this, For if the Old Testament professes 
to be without any admixture of error, to have been wholly written by 
those whose names are attached to it, to have been preserved in its 
original purity, and to have continued without addition, revision, or 
diminution, we not only may, but we ought to endeavour, to ascertain 
whether these things are so. In itself, all this criticism is right, as 
much so as the researches of the astronomer, the botanist, or the ana- 
tomist. Faith, when worth the name, can fear nothing from honest 
criticism ; it has, however, much to hope from it. Let every unstable 
element be removed from its foundation as soon as possible; there 
will still remain the immutable basis of eternal truth. Eventually it 
may be seen, that as the Word made flesh was truly man as well as very 
God, so the written Word combines the human with the divine. But 
just as the man Christ Jesus was free from all moral and spiritual ob- 
liquity, so will the human side of the Bible be found free from all like 
ingredients. Meanwhile, we hope inquiry will go on, and we have no 
apprehensions as to the final result. 

The preceding remarks will prepare the reader to hear that in the 
volume before us there is a good deal which is not in harmony with 
prevailing opinions. The author says, “ Should any think that his 
handling of the subject has been occasionally free, they are reminded 
that there is a time to utter the conclusions of the higher criticism ; 
that superstition should not enslave the mind for ever; and that the 
Bible is far from being yet understood by the majority of readers in all 
its parts and bearings.” He is quite aware that such freedom of treat- 
ment as he proposes will be blamed and opposed, but he has resolved 
to publish the convictions which he has arrived at. He scarcely expects 
that his views will be accepted by all readers, but he gives them to 
the world because he believes them to be right. He has been in search 
of scriptural orthodoxy, not of that human idol falsely so called. After 
all, this is the orthodoxy which must stand the test of time and trial ; 
and it would be difficult to condemn it. The only question is, has it 
been attained? or has the enquiry been conducted on false principles, 
and has it led to unsound results ? 

Perhaps one of the greatest difficulties modern critics have to en- 
counter is the sheer traditional, which has become in a manner so 
incorporated with orthodoxy, that to question the infallibility of a tra- 
ditional interpretation of a text, or of any traditional statement upon 
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purely literary questions, exposes a man to the accusation of heresy. 
Yet the domain of tradition has been invaded, and portions of it have 
been so far won that they are now admitted to be common ground. 
Take the first of Genesis for example. Scarcely any of the many 
interpretations of the six days’ work, now current, would be called 
heretical. Once it was very different: although common sense long 
ago suggested that false doctrine and false criticism were not identical ; 
that a critical heresy was far more venial than a doctrinal one; and 
Dr. Davidson is not wrong in every sense when he says, “ Aberrations 
of intellect are venial sins: unfaithfulness to the high instincts which 
unite man to God, and reflect the divine, is irreligion.” 

The work before us is to comprise three volumes ; the first of which 
is devoted to an examination of the Pentateuch, the books of Joshua, 
the Judges and Ruth, and I. and II. Samuel. Commencing with the 
Pentateuch, the author starts at once with a list of passages which he 
considers to militate against its Mosaic origin. These passages contain 
notices historical, geographical, archeological and explanatory. There 
are others which seem to intimate that the writer was in Palestine, and 
there are omissions which are unfavourable to the Mosaic authorship. 
Careful inquiries suggest that the Pentateuch was compiled with the 
aid of at least two leading documents, and probably of others. There 
are diversities, confusions, repetitions, contradictions, ete.; all which 
oppose the idea of single authorship. In a word, a great multitude of 
facts and arguments can be adduced, all tending to shew that Moses 
did not write the Pentateuch as we now have it: indeed, it was not 
completed until shortly before the reign of Josiah. 

After discussing the general question of the authorship, composition 
and date of the Pentateuch, Dr. Davidson goes on to examine its sepa- 
rate books. Genesis is divided into two parts—i. to xi., and xii. to L., 
each of which is divisible into smaller sections, the contents of which 
are indicated. We are next led to consider the bearings of history and 
science upon mythology; and especially as illustrated in the Book 
of Genesis. A third point is the interpretation of the record of the fall ; 
a fourth, the Canite and Sethite genealogies; and the fifth, the longe- 
vity of the antediluvians. The remaining topics are, the antiquity of 
man; the deluge ; the sons of God and the daughters of men; the name 
Elohim ; the xlixth of Genesis and Shiloh. 

The matters enquired into in the Book of Exodus are these: The 
contents; the plagues of Egypt; the conduct of the magicians ; sojourn 
of the Israelites in Egypt: passage of the Red Sea; song of Moses; 
decalogue ; first institution of Sabbath ; division of decalogue ; what is 
meant by God speaking; connexion of Exodus and history of Egypt; 
doctrine of immortality in the Pentateuch ; and the golden calf. 

Under the head of Leviticus we have the contents, sin and trespass 
offering ; the word Azazel, the scapegoat of the authorized version ; 
marriage prohibitions of chap. xviii.; things clean and unclean; and 
sacrifice. 

In Numbers we have, contents ; disposition of the camp in chap. ii.; 
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census in chap. i., and Exodus xxxviii.; discrepancy in chap. xxxv. 
4,5; route of Israel from Egypt to Moab: condition of Israel in the 
desert ; Balaam and his prophecies ; character of laws of Moses. 

Deuteronomy gives rise to a larger number of questions than either 
of the other Pentateuchal books. Among the points raised are these : 
nature of the Deuteronomic legislation; comparison of Deuteronomic 
and Jehovistic legislations ; deviations of Deuteronomist from the earlier 
books ; lateness shewn by the manner of expressing the abrogation of 
some laws not written by Moses, ete. 

Joshua comes next, and it is discussed in a similar manner. Con- 
tents: unity, independence, and diversity; sources and authorship ; 
date; historical character and credibility; standing still of the sun 
and moon; destruction of the Canaanites, and the taking of Ai. 

The plan adopted with the remaining books strongly resembles 
that which is followed in those we have named. The large extracts 
we have given from the contents, will render it needless for us to 
describe more in detail the order pursued by the learned writer. We 
will therefore, indicate a few of the positions which he defends; be- 
ginning at the beginning. 

There are passages in the Pentateuch itself which he believes 
convey well founded doubts of its Mosaic authorship. Thus Gen. xii. 
6, ‘*The Canaanite was then in the land;” and Gen. xiii. 7, “The 
Canaanite and the Perizzite dwelled then in the land.” ‘These words 
obviously imply that when the writer lived, the Canaanites and Periz- 
zites had been expelled from the land.” Again, “In Gen. xxiii. 2, 
and xxxv. 27, “ Kirjath-Arba; the same is Hebron,” ete. ‘“ Hebron, 
as a name, is posterior to Moses.” Again, “In Gen. xiv. 14, Abraham 
is said to have pursued the kings who carried away Lot his nephew, as 
far as Dan.” The ancient name was Laish, and Dan was the name 
the place received from the Danites ‘after their father.” Again, 
‘“‘These are the kings that reigned in the land of Edom, before there 
reigned any king over the land of Israel” (Gen. xxxvi. 31). ‘The 
last clause of the verse could hardly have been written till after there 
had been a king in Israel.” In Exod. xvi. 35, ‘“ The children of Israel 
did eat manna forty years, till they came to a land inhabited ; they did 
eat manna till they came unto the borders of the land of Canaan.” 
“Moses was dead before the manna ceased, and therefore it is natural 
to infer that he did not write these words.” Such are a few of the 
expressions which are adduced as indicative of a later date. Most of 
them have been often discussed, and explained in different ways; but 
Dr. Davidson is persuaded that they betray a later hand than that of 
Moses. This persuasion is strengthened by a class of passages which 
seem to intimate that the writer was in Palestine. The conviction is 
still further supported by the omissions which occur in the continuity 
of the narrative. 

That one author did not write the Pentateuch is strongly maintained 
on the ground of the well-known Jehovistic and Elohistic texts, which 
are investigated at considerable length, and with much acuteness and 
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ingenuity. Traces of at least two, and probably of more, original 
documents are asserted to exist. Supposing there were three, it is 
considered plain that the primitive Elohist wrote after the Canaanites 
had been driven out of Palestine, and perhaps in the time of Saul. 
The Jehovist wrote still later, perhaps in the first half of the eighth 
century before Christ; perhaps the junior Elohist lived in the time of 
Elisha. The learned author is not very clear here, for although he 
suggests the time of Solomon for the Jehovist, he seems to prefer the 
date we have named; and this would make the junior Jehovist really 
the older of the two. He is however clear in this, that he believes 
Deuteronomy to be the most recent book of the Pentateuch, and that 
the whole was written before the time of Josiah. Probably the ques- 
tion of the age and authorship of the Pentateuch was never before so 
minutely sifted by any writer in the English language, and certainly 
the difficulties in the way of the Mosaic authorship were never so 
distinctly and elaborately propounded. Believing as we do that the 
Pentateuch is substantially the work of Moses, we are not awed by this 
array of objections, although it will require superior learning and great 
judgment to answer some of them. They are formidable by their 
number, and by the skill with which they are marshalled and sustained ; 
and yet we think that individually many of them may be readily met. 
Meanwhile, one thing is apparent: the old faith will no longer be 
allowed to dwell at ease; it will no longer be able to take shelter 
behind its old defences; it must come forth and accept the challenge 
which has been thrown down; it must oppose learning by learning, 
criticism by criticism, facts by facts. The days of ipse dixit are num- 
bered, whether it be the ipse dixit of the unquestioning believer in 
traditional opinions, or of the new critic. “To the law and to the 
testimony,” has been a favourite motto in matters of doctrine, and it 
is right: but now men come and boldly ask us, “ What is the law and 
the testimony ?” We must answer them. If their reasonable ques- 
tions remain unanswered, the consequences may be serious. Even their 
unreasonable questions must not be treated with scorn. 

With regard to Dr. Davidson, it is but fair to him to say, that bold 
as he is in his criticism, he never shews any tendency to irreverence or 
unbelief. He is irreverent and unbelieving enough towards what he 
regards as human error, and so are all of us, if we are honest; but he 
is never irreverent towards that which he conceives to be divine. 
Herein there is a wide difference between him and certain German 
critics: and it is the whole difference between a religious and an irre- 
ligious man. We are very far from seeing with the doctor on all 
points, and not seldom we have had our prejudices shocked ; but still 
we have been everywhere compelled to admit his candour. If he has 
a fault in this respect it is this, that he is too candid. 

We must not bring our too brief notice of this work to a conclusion, 
without saying a word or two about its later portions. The book of 
Joshua in its present form is, on various grounds, assigned to the 
writer or editor of Deuteronomy, although he probably did not write 
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the whole of it; it is moreover intimately and organically connected 
with the Pentateuch. The reign of Manasseh, therefore, was the 
period of its production. The book of Judges is an ancient document 
compiled by one editor partly from previously existing materials, and 
probably in the time of Ahaz; hence it is an older book than Joshua. 
The most searching examination into the book of Ruth points to the 
time of Hezekiah as that in which the writer lived. The books of 
Samuel are a compilation, made by some one after the death of Solomon. 

Our object is not to criticize Dr. Davidson’s book, or we would have 
called attention to some of its weak points as well as its strong ones. 
If we admit, as we do, that there are strong points, the author will 
not take offence if we suggest that some are weak. One of these is 
now under our eye. In 1 Sam, xiii. 1, we read in the English version, 
‘Saul reigned one year,” which is not the right rendering of the 
words, but, “ Saul was one year old when he began to reign.’’ Is it 
so? The Hebrew runs thus, “ A son of a year Saul in his reigning, 
and two years he reigned over Israel.” Now if Saul was a son of a 
year in his reigning, he had been a king one year, and what follows 
merely denotes that he had entered upon his second year. Certainly 
there is no need to adopt Dr. Davidson’s explanation or paraphrase of 
the words; and we must submit that our old version comes nearer to 
the sense. Saul was one year old as a king, if you like, but not 
“‘ when he began to reign.’’ Lapses like these occur, we know, in the 
best of books, and we would not make too much of them. What is 
wanted, and what will try the stamina of the critics of the old school, 
is a refutation or counter arguments, manifesting equal learning and 
talent. The gauntlet is thrown down; who will take it up? We 
earnestly hope this question will not long remain unanswered. 

If Dr. Davidson is the means of evoking a more thorough and 
satisfactory defence of the sacred books, and a more complete resolution 
of critical difficulties, he will not have laboured in vain. At present 
we will only say that he has put forth all his great strength in the 
endeavour to place our literary faith, as we may term it, on a new 
basis. 

Of the question of inspiration we have said nothing, although we 
are not unaware of the bearings of this enquiry upon the subject of 
inspiration. Dr. Davidson’s task has been that of a critic, and essen- 
tially a literary one. He has compared and analyzed a multitude of 
texts, and viewed them philologically, historically, and in other ways. 
In all this he has not exceeded the limits and liberties of criticism. 
Whether he is right in all his inferences is another question, and now 
that he has adventured boldly and honestly to declare those inferences 
and the reasons of them, he will have no fair cause to complain if his 
arguments are sifted, and if his critics attempt to shew that he is in 
error. Of one thing we are assured, and it is this, that the foundations 
of our religion cannot be shaken, and that when criticism has made its 
last effort, the Holy Scriptures will retain their glorious prerogative as 
the Word of God. 
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The History of Joshua ; viewed in connexion with the topography of 
Canaan, and the customs of the times in which he lived. By the 
Rev. Tuorntey Samira. Edinburgh: Oliphant and Co. 

Tuts valuable and instructive work is more than a history of Joshua; 
it is to a considerable extent a commentary upon the book which bears 
his name. The author has endeavoured with much success to throw 
light upon the scenes to which the history refers; and if readers will 
be at the pains to master the topographical and antiquarian facts here 
set forth, they will have a much easier and better understanding of the 
sacred text. Commentaries which develope the moral and religious 
lessons of the Bible are common, and their doctrinal and practical cha- 
racter renders them desirable for purposes of edification. But they 
are not sufficient. We require commentaries which display the results 
of philology and verbal criticism on sound grammatical principles. Of 
these there are fewer, although happily their number is increasing. 
But we also want commentaries which explain and illustrate the topo- 
graphy and actual scenes of Biblical events, the manners and customs 
of ancient nations, and the remains of antiquity. These are not 
numerous ; but when well written by learned and good men, they are 
attractive and highly beneficial. To the last-named class the work 
before us mainly belongs, but it goes further and contains important 
matter of many kinds. Mr. Smith considers the question of the 
authorship of the book of Joshua in his preface, and supposes on 
reasonable grounds that it was written soon after Joshua’s death by 
one of the elders who outlived him, and that Joshua himself may have 
supplied some of the materials. In the series of chapters of which 
the work is composed, the leading events of the life and times of 
Joshua are narrated, and illustrated by a large collection of valuable 
facts. There are a number of pictorial illustrations which, if small, 
are appropriate and well executed. The author himself has performed 
his task in a very satisfactory manner. His criticism is strongly evan- 
gelical and somewhat conservative, but decidedly liberal; as, for in- 
stance, where he considers the well-known passage where the sun is 
said to stand still. He does not insist upon a literal miracle, but admits 
another explanation. We have not seen Mr. Smith’s kindred works 
on Joseph and Moses, but it is evident that he is well qualified for 
labours of this description, and we shall be glad to hear that he has 
taken up some other life, as that of Daniel, to treat it in the same 
admirable manner. 





Adventures of Baron Wenceslas Wratislaw of Mitrowitz. What he 
saw in the Turkish metropolis, Constantinople ; experienced in his 
captivity ; and after his happy return to his country, committed to 
writing, in the year of our Lord, 1599. Literally translated from 
the original Bohemian, by A. H. Wratistaw, M.A. London: 
Bell and Daldy. 

We have read this book with unmixed pleasure, and are glad of an 

opportunity of thanking the learned and able translator for placing it 
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within our reach. The introduction gives us some account of the book, 
and a rapid but well-drawn sketch of Bohemian history extending over 

about forty pages, and closing with an intimation that the millennium 
of the Bohemian church will arrive next year; in other words that it 
is a thousand years since Christianity was introduced among the Scla- 
vonic nations. The history is divided into books, the first of which 
describes the journey of the imperial embassy to Constantinople. To 
this embassy Baron Wratislaw was attached, and he records and de- 
scribes nearly all he saw. The second book contains an account of the 
residence of the imperial embassy at Constantinople, and most curious 
and instructive the story is. The third book tells us of the arrest and 
imprisonment of the whole embassy in consequence of information given 
by a base renegade, the steward, who had turned Turk. The account 
of this imprisonment has all the thrilling interest of a romance, and 
we are amazed at the hair-breadth escapes from death of which we 
read. The fourth book is headed “Of our release from prison and 
return to our own country.”” The release was sudden and unlooked- 
for, and the return a perilous journey, which makes us feel thankful 
that we do not live in such troublous and perilous times. Things have 
greatly changed since then. The dreaded Turk who had pushed his 
way so far into Europe, and regarded the right of the sword as true 
right, is now much more quiet and docile. If his nature has not been 
changed, his power has been weakened, and he dare not even dream of 
further conquests in the west. Then he was truly terrible, and acted 
so capriciously and often cruelly towards all in his power, that he must 
have been a scourge and a plague. There have been some changes 
also towards the west. But no one can read this work without seeing 
that the elements of things remain in many cases unchanged. We 
are quite sure that, although this work is neither criticism or church 
history, all who procure it at our recommendation will thank us for 
noticing it, and the editor for the excellent manner in ‘which he has 
done his part. 





Evangelisch-reformirte Kirchenzeitung herausgegeben von Otto Thele- 
mann und Ernst Stihelin. Erlangen: Deichert. 


Our reason for calling attention to this periodical is soon stated. An 
article in our last number was written by Dr. Herzog, the learned 
editor of that valuable work the Real-Encyklopidié. The article in 
question was originally printed in the Revue Chrétienne, and it related 
to the Greek text of Erasmus, ete. Dr. Herzog has written to thank 
us in his own name and in that of Dr. Delitzsch for what we have 
done. On our parts we have to thank them; the one for discovering 
and reporting upon the Codex Reuchlin and the other for his interest- 
ing article. Dr. Herzog sends us specimens of the E. R. Kirchen- 
zeitung, containing papers by himself on communion at the Lord’s 
Supper between the Lutherans and the Reformed (Abendmahlsgemein- 
schaft). He says, “‘I do not aspire to the honour of a translation in 
your Journal, but I have thought it might interest you to have in your 
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hands a slight indication of the confessional conflicts which we have to 
maintain here. The journal in which I find my article, the Reformed 
Ecclesiastical Gazette, is the only journal specially Reformed, which 
appears in Germany ; all others are either Lutheran or Unionist, and 
scarcely like to admit theological articles decidedly Reformed. Yet 
this sort of theology as well as the Reformed church in general, has 
also a good right to exist. This is why the journal of which I have 
the honour to speak to you, merits some attention, and if you will 
speak only two words about it on the subject of my article, I shall be 
greatly obliged to you. This is the first time during the seven years 
and a half that I have been here, that I have spoken out publicly in 
this manner. You see by the article itself, that particular cireum- 
stances have induced me to do it. Analogous circumstances have led 
to my Mittheilungen aus der evangelische Kirche in Bayern in the 
Neue evangelische Kircheuzeitung of Berlin; 1862, numbers of April 
12, 19, 26. These two little works mutually compensate one another.” 
We quote this extract from the honourable professor’s letter, and will 
merely add that he has discussed the question referred to in a liberal, 
enlightened, Christian spirit, and with his customary candour and 
ability. The question is one not very generally understood among us, 
and in any case is one which we could not introduce to our readers 
without some preliminary notice. Many of the Lutherans are very 
decided in their resolution not to hold communion with the Reformed, 
but others see no objection to it. May the two parties learn the true 
limits and duties of charity ! 





Revelation and Science. By the Rev. B. W. Savize. London: Long- 
mans. 1862. (Communicated.) 


Tue publication entitled Essays and Reviews has achieved an amount 
of public attention which rarely falls to the lot of a book in any age or 
under any circumstances. Scarcely two years have elapsed since its 
first appearance, yet already is the twelfth and cheaper edition an- 
nounced ; while the number of copies sold has reached a figure which 
the most popular of our sensation novelists might well envy. So far 
as the pockets of the heptad of divines which dwells enshrined in this 
highly successful work are concerned, we hope and trust that the 
result of its appearance has been every way satisfactory. We are the 
more anxious on this point because unhappily it is the only one upon 
which it is in our power to congratulate them. There is a strong and 
sad contrast between the success of their book and that of their argu- 
ment. They have certainly raised the wind from every point of the 
compass. They have been caught in a perfect cyclone, if this be a 
consolation. But unfortunately for them they have not weathered the 
storm. This is undeniable, and they themselves do not deny it. 
Seldom in the annals of literature has a book sustained such a series of 
discomfitures. False in statement, false in argument, not in one place 
but everywhere, logic and information seem equally to have failed its 
authors. There is scarcely a page wherein they do not stand convicted 
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of wrong or perverted assertions, or of bad reasonings, and of blunders 
of one kind or other. The nature of their mistakes is just as surprising 
as the number of them:—the statement, for example, in a work by 
men of their mark, that the divines of Germany are all of one opinion 
in regard of the Hebrew prophets. It was easy for Dr. Me Caul (Aids 
to Faith) by a few quotations to shew its utter error, and the same 
fact was well known before to men of far humbler attainments than 
Dr. McCaul. <A very superficial acquaintance with modern German 
theology will suffice to shew, not only that no such account exists, but 
that tot homines quot sententia would better define the hopeless diverg- 
ence in the opinions of these divines upon that question. We might 
largely extend a list of such mistakes as to the fact, by merely 
skimming over the volume and its replies without going deeper than 
the surface of the discussion. But the whole matter will be so familiar 
to the readers of this Journal, that it seems scarcely necessary. 

One point, however, has arisen from the controversy which may 
deserve notice. It is not true that any large proportion of the 
educated classes in Great Britain sympathizes in the tenets advanced 
in the Essays and Reviews; confidently as this is asserted and im- 
plied by their authors. The proof of our position is unanswerable. 
The well-timed and admirably written replies of Mr. Griffin first 
appeared in a weekly review, then but newly begun, and designed 
exclusively for the educated classes. They have been the means of 
firmly and permanently establishing that periodical, which now ranks 
high among the literary and scientific authorities of the day, and has 
an extensive circulation. Those who are the most familiar with the 
difficulties of such a feat will be best able to appreciate the strength of 
this one proof. 

We believe it to have been the Westminster Review which be- 
trayed our essayists and reviewers into this blunder. It has been 
stated in nearly every issue of this periodical for the last fifteen years 
that rationalism in religion is the predominant mode of thought 
amongst educated persons in England, and we perceive from a recent 
number, that not only is its quarterly re-assertion persevered in, but 
that this very far advanced organ of the negative theology now also 
rejoices over the progress of infidelity among the working classes; 
basing its triumph mainly upon the ill-considered platform utterances 
in the metropolis of certain flighty clerics from the manufacturing dis- 
tricts of the north. To this assertion also a single fact of very recent 
occurrence will furnish the best reply. In a town in those districts 
wherein one or two of the “‘ Essays’”’ had been printed and circulated 
as penny tracts, it was proposed that Mr. Griffin’s ‘ Replies” should be 
similarly dealt with. The point was maturely considered by the proposer, 
a dissenting minister having a large congregation of working people, and 
by others equally familiar with their sentiments and feelings. It was 
unanimously decided that such a step was altogether unnecessary, so 
very small had been the success of that or any other movement hitherto 
of the Secularists, as they call themselves, in the*locality. 
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It is also worthy to be recorded here, that in the same town only 
a few months ago, the public attacks of the Secularists upon Chris- 
tianity were repelled by a shower of material missiles, from which 
they were glad to shelter themselves beneath the wings of the police. 

We hail the appearance of Mr. Savile’s pleasantly written work 
for its individual merits, and still more because it supplies one or two 
missing links in the chain wherewith these unfortunates are bound by 
their antagonists. We have often felt regret that points so vital 
between them, as chronology and the written remains of Nineveh and 
Egypt, should be slurred over in the “ Replies” with mere appeals to 
the authoritative dicta of one or other of the few students who have 
devoted themselves to these uninviting and unremunerative questions. 
For this reason we the more warmly welcome Mr. §’s. book as that of 
a diligent and successful student of them all. Careful readers our- 
selves of this book (Essays and Reviews) and its assailants in toto, we 
claim the privilege to speak with some authority, and we say unhe- 
sitatingly that Mr. S.’s work is as patient and scholarly a reply as 
they have yet received. In some respects he surpasses his fellows. 
He takes a wider range and broader view of the contents of this 
strange attack upon Christianity than they; he deals with a greater 
variety of points, bringing to bear upon them the stores of a varied 
and extended reading. 

Amongst many other questions which we feel to be well and 
judiciously handled by Mr. Savile, we are especially grateful to him 
for the introduction of a valuable catena of ancient authorities for the 
all-important doctrine of justification by faith alone. That such a 
series may not be difficult of access to the accomplished theologian is no 
objection whatever to its introduction here. The Essays and Reviews 
are evidently not addressed to such, but to crude and immature, though 
ardent and earnest thinkers, and we know no consideration that with 
them is so likely to neutralize the sneers of Wilson and Jowett at the 
articulus stantis vel cadentis ecclesie, as the demonstration that it has 
been the unvarying belief of all who read the Bible faithfully from the 
very beginning. 

On the question of the Mosaic cosmogony we are bound to say that 
Mr. Savile’s reply to Goodwin yields in completeness to no one of those 
of his collaborateurs. He has brought to bear upon it very consider- 
able acuteness, and a thorough mastery of the science of geology. For 
the sake of the memory of an excellent and deserving man, we rejoice 
to find that he agrees with all the rest of the defenders of the Bible 
against the essayists, in adopting the theory of the lamented Hugh 
Miller, who conjectures the six days of the Mosaic creation to have 
been a series of visions presented to Adam. We are not at all sur- 
prised to find that Miller’s admirable idea, that the seventh creative 
lay, or sabbath of God, still continues, bas likewise found general ac- 
ceptance in these replies. It is by far the happiest thought that has 
yet occurred to any Christian geologist. 

We, however, repeat here our former statement. The especial 
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value of Mr. Savile’s reply consists in the honest freedom with which 
he deals with the chronology and the written monuments of Egypt and 
Nineveh, whence Bunsen and his eulogist, Archdeacon Williams, pro- 
fess to derive such large support to their infidel speculations. Al- 
ready favourably known to the public as a laborious and somewhat 
voluminous author upon chronology, Mr. Savile comes forward most 
opportunely to strengthen that which in our judgment was the weak 
point in the defences of his predecessors. He brings forward a care- 
fully considered and matured system of Biblical chronology based upon 
the recent discoveries in Egypt and Nineveh. The fact that he does so 
is itself a valuable contribution in aid of the cause of God’s truth. For, 
as the Rev. H. J. Rose has well shewn (Oxford Replies), never was a 
work with more rigid exclusiveness addressed to the young and ignorant, 
than Archdeacon Williams’ review of Bunsen’s Biblical Researches. 
We must here, however, make ourselves understood. We do not 
intend to say that the young men specially addressed are by any means 
ignorant of Greek, or Latin, or mathematics, much less of reading, 
writing, or arithmetic. It is of the matter actually under discussion 
that they are ignorant : knowing little of, and caring less for, the Bible, 
its assailants and its defenders, multitudes of young people lend a will- 
ing ear to the polished insinuations and clever inuendos of a brilliant 
dashing divine like the archdeacon, and rise from the perusal of his pages 
with the conviction that the negative theology is ‘the only wear ” for 
persons of any intellectual pretence whatever, and that none but a few 
narrow-minded, ignorant, prejudiced bigots are opposed to it. It may 
be of service to such to discover that Mr. Savile, an accomplished and 
acute chronologer, ventures nevertheless to impugn the dicta of Bunsen, 
Williams, and the rest of them. On this account alone we are glad of 
the publication of his well-considered and astute essay to reconcile the 
facts on the monuments of Egypt and Nineveh with the history and the 
chronology of the Bible. The very attempt is under the circumstances 
meritorious, and calculated to be useful; and for this alone Mr. Savile 
deserves the thanks of every believer in the Bible. 

We ourselves it is true, dealing with the same materials, have 
arrived at conclusions somewhat different from those of Mr. Savile. 
This was of course to be expected in a subject which hitherto has been 
so litttle investigated, and by so few students. We feel, moreover, 
that this dry subject has been somewhat evaded by the other replicants 
to the Essays and Reviews. It is a question, nevertheless, which much 
needs further discussion on the pending controversy. For we happen to 
be aware that many negative theologians consider chronology the strong- 
hold of their system, which no believers in the Bible dare attack. 
We will, therefore, give at length Mr. Savile’s view of the Bible 
chronology, and afterwards state the reasons which compel us to differ 
with him. 

Mr. Savile considers the duration of the present economy of man on 
the earth to be six thousand years from the creation. He brings tra- 
ditions, Jewish and Mahommedan, in support of this hypothesis (pp. 
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70, 71.) We have only to remark upon it, that certainly it is a possi- 
bility, and that it may be even a probability; but assuredly it is not a 
revelation. 

Mr. Savile’s reply to Bunsen’s weak assumption* that twenty thou- 
sand years are required to account for the linguistic changes from the 
one primeval language which the modern science of universal grammar 
have developed, is scarcely satisfactory. It has been better met in the 
Aids to Faith, where it is clearly shewn that among semi-civilized and 
barbarous races (such as the nomads of the plains of Siberia), the very 
common case of the fusion of two clans or sects produces linguistic 
variations so rapid, that the lapse of but a few years suffices to make 
the speech of a member of the new confederacy altogether unintelligible 
to his former fellow-clansmen. This patent and well ascertained fact 
covers with deserved infamy the confident and pretentious speculations 
of Bunsen ; but we must at the same time carefully explain that it by 
no means establishes Mr. Savile’s theory of exactly six thousand years, 

Mr. Savile rightly states that the fabulous dynasties of gods and 
heroes in the Egyptian lists of Manetho, afford no support whatever to 
the wild theory of Bunsen, that man has been twenty thousand years 
upon the earth. In the face of the masterly exposure of Boeckh,’ which 
shews that the whole of the high numbers to which the reigns of these 
mythic beings are extended are the multiples of Sothiac cycles and 
other astronomical periods, it is truly surprising that regard to his 
own literary reputation did not teach Bunsen a little prudence and 
moderation upon the point. 

Equally unsound is another of the foundation stones of the baron’s 
theory, which is ‘‘ the historical piece of pot brought up by a borer 
from a depth of thirty-nine feet below the base of the prostrate statue 
at Mehahenny, on the site of ancient Memphis,” as Mr. Savile very ably 
shews. As this statue was seen and described together with the temple, 
the: pediment of which it supported upright scarcely six centuries ago, 
by the Arab historian Makrizi, it does not seem improbable that it, 
together with the many other great remains of Memphis enumerated by 
the same historian, has been prostrated by one of the earthquakes which 
are so frequent in this part of Egypt. That such convulsions are 
always marked by changes of level on the earth’s surface is well known. 
In this case the nine feet of mud which covered the pedestal, instead of 
having been more than three thousand years in accumulating, may 
have been deposited in the course of a century or two. It is truly 
surprising on how narrow and slender a support a sceptical objection 
to the truth of the Bible can balance itself. The sight naturally calls 
to mind the question of the old casuist, ‘‘ How many angels can dance 
a saraband on the point of a needle ?” 

It is always painful after a pleasant walk with a friend, enjoying 
his converse, to arrive at the place where our paths diverge so that 
thenceforth we must part company. It is especially so with Mr. Savile ; 
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and still more in a work wherein, with so vigorous a grasp and so 
strong an arm, he tears down from our British oak the drooping sickly 
scion of neology, so assiduously and so subtlely grafted in by essayists and 
reviewers; its parent stock in Germany being long ago “twice dead 
plucked up by the roots.’’ To him, therefore, and to ourselves, we feel 
it to be due that we should patiently, and step by step, examine and 
detail the ground upon which we venture to differ with him; and this 
even at the risk of repeating what may already be familiar to many of 
our readers. 

The functions of Luther’s discovery (justification by faith), in the 
book of God’s revelation, is exactly discharged in the book of God’s 
Providence by that other discovery of Lord Bacon’s—the inductive 
philosophy. They both accurately fit the locks which close up their 
respective books, and unfold them to man’s mental eye. To whither of 
these divine books then are we to betake ourselves in search of the 
chronology of the primeval history of our race upon the earth? With 
most plain Bible readers the answer is ready and glibly enounced : 
there are dates in the Bible, and they of course must be true! Speaking 
as man—ease-seeking rest-loving man—speaks and thinks, would it 
were so! But God’s ways are not man’s ways, and it has not seemed 
good to his unerring wisdom to exercise over the dates in the Bible 
the superintending Providence which has preserved to us its doctrinal 
statements as he revealed them. In the three most ancient versions of 
the book of Genesis, the dates differ from one another materially. The 
fact is perfectly familiar to our readers. These versions being of equal 
authority, neutralize each other: so that there is now no revelation of 
the chronology of primeval man. The necessity of such a revelation 
which once existed, as the dates themselves testify, has long since 
passed away. Under these circumstances, the chronology we seek 
must be dealt with like any other fact connected with the history 
of man on the earth. The Bible dates are history; but like all other 
records of remote occurrences, they are proximate, not certain history. 
Yet is their value to the enquiry above all price, for they are our only 
guides. How then shall we proceed in order to arrive at the truth, or 
as near as may be the truth they convey? There is but one way pos- 
sible: we must reason from them, and the facts connected with them, 
inductively. 

The dates then in the Book of Genesis have been falsified. This 
is in the nature of things obvious and undeniable. The next question 
is, by whom? and how? We have no data affording sufficient grounds 
to answer either with certainty. The rabbis at Jerusalem who kept 
the Hebrew version in the fourth century B.c., and the Alexandrian 
Jews who translated the o (Septuagint) at about the same time, were 
neither of them trustworthy guardians of the truth committed to them ; 
for both had prepossessions leaning in the precise direction in which 
their numbers differ. The rabbis were enamoured of exact millennia; 
they wished to date the dedication of Solomon’s temple a millennium 
and a half exactly from Noah’s flood. The Alexandrian Jews, on the 
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other hand (who translated o for Ptolemy Epiphanes), were ambitious 
to assign to the origin of their nation as high a date as possible, in 
order that they might compete with the Chaldees, the Egyptians, and 
other nationalities in that emporium of the world where all met and 
all boasted that they belonged to the oldest of the human family. As 
to the Samaritan version, there is unhappily another cause which just 
as fatally interferes with our confidence in the accuracy of its dates. 
The forced unwilling character (as to the Jews) of the whole movement 
in which this sect originated, renders it in the highest degree impro- 
bable that any but the basest and least instructed of the Levites would 
be deputed by the elders of the ten tribes in Media to teach the new 
immigrants into Samaria the religion of its expelled inhabitants (see 
2 Kings xvii. 24 seg., ete.) This obvious fact alone is enough to 
destroy all confidence in the dates in their version of the Book of 
Genesis. To omit all other considerations, the cyphers in which these 
dates were written so resembled each other in form, and the forms them- 
selves were so ill defined, that with an imperfectly instructed scribe 
blunders in them were all but inevitable. It was in their own verbal 
and literal familiarity with the sacred text that the scribes of Jerusalem 
of this period mainly relied for the accuracy of their transcriptions ; 
and to this the Samaritan translators made no pretension whatever. 
Under these circumstances, the only safe induction regarding these 
three versions at which we can arrive is, that of their dates in all pro- 
bability the highest errs in excess, and the lowest in defect, and that 
in the one between them (the Samaritan) we can with no hope of accu- 
racy repose any confidence whatever. The proper use of them, there- 
fore, to the chronologer we take to be, that without exactly defining 
the duration of man’s existence on the earth, they give it proximately. 
It cannot well be more than the highest or less than the lowest of them. 
Mortifying as this may be to our pride of intellect, it is their only legi- 
timate use, to our apprehensions, in our chronological generalizations. 
On the other hand, these dates are our only guides to the chrono- 
logy of man’s primeval history. The circumstances also under which 
they come down to us combine with this consideration to render any 
theory which throws them overboard altogether, as Baron Bunsen had 
done, a flagrant violation of the commonest and best known laws of 
induction. All facts, all probabilities, and all analogies must be taken 
into the account, if our inductions and generalizations raised upon them 
are to be of any value whatever. This is the fundamental law of the 
entire method. What then is the worth of Baron Bunsen’s phantasm, 
who (oblivious both of the dates before us and of all other considera- 
tions) blurts out before the British public’ the crude, ill-digested asser- 
tion that the linguistic changes in the Japhetian (Aryan as he calls it) 
modification of the primeval language require twenty thousand years, 
at least, for their accomplishment? Our answer to this bold statement 
we have given already. Many others crowd round our pen. Admon- 
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ished by the rapidly decreasing space allotted to us, we content our- 
selves here with one only. The oldest book in the world next to the 
Bible is full of genealogies. We mean of course Homer’s Iliad, which 
cannot have been: written later than 900 B.c. Not one of these pedi- 
grees goes backward beyond six descents ;* very few so far; and then 
we come to the gods. Surely this fact (we challenge investigation) 
contributes one element to the enquiry. 

On the other hand, while thus discussing with all freedom the 
assertions of his antagonists, we must candidly tell our friend Mr. Savile 
that his reasonings upon the data before us are, to our apprehensions, 
far from satisfactory. We feel it to be due to him to preface our objec- 
tions by stating fully the grounds upon which we conceive he has erred. 
We are not deterred from this course by the fear of repeating that 
which to some of our readers may be very familiar. We are convinced 
that there is nothing which so often betrays into error the men now 
living on the earth, especially those who think and reason, as an 
imperfect acquaintance with the canons and laws of the inductive phi- 
losophy. We therefore make no apology for referring to Lord Bacon, 
an author to English readers well known by name. Would that his 
works were better known in England. 

The passage from this prince among men to which we refer will be 
found in the fourth chapter of the fifth book of his Advancement of 
Learning. It treats of the biases or prepossessions that unfit most 
men for reasoning impartially upon facts before them. These he classes 
under three heads, which he calls idola, ¢. ¢., images, delusive sem- 
blances of truth, not the truth itself. The second of them he terms 
idola spectis, “idols of the cave,” in allusion to a beautiful passage in 
Plato’s Republic (lib. vii.), in which he likens the soul of a man without 
education to a prisoner confined in a perfectly dark cave, and so tightly 
chained that he can only look straight forward to a blank wall opposite 
to him, on which fall the shadows cast by the only aperture that admits 
to him the light from the world above him. The many mistakes re- 
garding the phenomeha on the earth’s surface and visible from thence, 
into which an unfortunate so imprisoned would inevitably fall, Lord 
Bacon parallels with the profound opinions which men too often bring 
with them when they come to reason by this method, and which neces- 
sarily vitiate these inductions. 

Now the hypothesis that the present state of things on the earth 
will last for six exact millennia, and that the seventh or sabbatical 
millennium is that predicted in the Book of Revelation, is one of which, 
if not very cautiously dealt with in our present enquiry, is in much 
danger of falling into the category of idola specis. We must be dis- 
tinctly understood here to give no opinion whatever upon the contro- 
versy regarding it, beyond that we have already expressed. It is nei- 
ther an established fact nor revealed truth; it is a possibility, perhaps 





* That is, one hundred and eighty years, according to the ordinary compu- 
tation of thirty years to a descent. 
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a probability—certainly nothing more. But it is the province of induc- 
tive reasoning to establish or refuse an opinion thus circumstanced,— 
not to make a fact of it, and class it with other facts to raise an infer- 
ence from them; a mistake into which we. fear Mr. Savile has been 
betrayed in his treatment of this and some other kindred hypotheses. 
This chronological theory is already complete. He comes in search of 
facts, historical and monumental, to support it. It was on this prin- 
ciple that Baron Bunsen wrote his Egypt's Place, as he informs us in 
its first volume. Before he put pen to paper, or sent his friend Lepsius 
to Paris and Rome in search of monumental facts, he had completed 
his theoretical outline of the history of Egypt, from which he never 
departed. The danger of such preconception to inductive reasonings 
was so sagaciously foreseen and so eloquently expressed by the great 
discoverer of the whole method, that we cannot refrain from quoting 
him here :—“ Idols are the deepest fallacies of the human mind; for 
they do not deceive like the rest by clouding and ensnaring the judg- 
ment, but from a corrupt predisposition or wrong complexion of the 
mind, which distorts and infects all the anticipations of the understand- 
ing” (Bacon). Mr. Savile, we grieve to say, illustrates the truth of 
the definition. This idol has misled him into some considerable mis- 
takes, which had his mental powers been unbiassed, he would himself 
have been the first to detect. We will give an instance of this. 

At p. 65 he rightly (in our judgment) rejects the dates in the 
Samaritan and o versions of Genesis v. and xi. in favour of those in 
the Hebrew text, and for the sound reason that both the former “abound 
in various readings with respect to their different chronologies, and 
frequently contradict themselves, whereas the Hebrew is uniform and 
consistent in all its copies.”’ To this we fully assent. Yet at p. 107 
Mr. Savile exactly reverses the process, and deliberately rejects the 
Hebrew text of Exodus xii. 40 in favour of the Samaritan and o ver- 
sions of it, for the surely not very convincing reason that “ many 
learned men allow the Samaritan to exhibit the most correct copy of 
the Pentateuch.” More extraordinary still, he does so in the face of 
the fact, that many both of the Samaritan and o copies of the verse 
conform to the Hebrew reading, whereas the Hebrew itself never varies. 
But this is not the extent of the mistake into which our author’s un- 
happy preconception has betrayed him, for at p. 68 he says :—“ We 
accept the chronology of the Hebrew Bible as much a matter of reve- 
lation as any other portion of God’s word, and therefore of necessity 
to be preferred to o.”’ Yet, as.we have seen shortly afterwards (p. 107), 
he throws overboard this Hebrew chronology, and contends just as 
strenuously for the inspired authority of o. 

A very serious question is raised here. If the Hebrew chronology 
be indeed revelation, as Mr. S. contends, it is so through the same 
agency as that which has preserved to us the rest of the text. A spe 
cial superintending Providence could alone have wrought this literary 
miracle, Such we believe to be the universally accepted opinion upon 
the point. Can we then for one moment admit that God’s miraculous 
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care, which preserved from error the Hebrew text of the Book of 
Genesis, was in the following division of the Pentateuch (Exodus) 
transferred to the Samaritan and ¢ versions, leaving the Hebrew to 
take its chance? ur friend, we repeat it, would have been the first 
to detect and expose such a play at fast and loose with the solemn 
question of inspiration in an opponent, but his prepossession, his idol 
(the term is unimproveable) misled him. 

The matter in discussion in this portion of Mr. S.’s volume is so 
important to Bible truth that we feel bound to consider it. The point 
at issue is the duration of the sojourn of the Israelites in Egypt.- 
According to the Hebrew text it was four hundred and thirty years ; 
according to the ancient versions two hundred and fifteen years only. 
Mr. Savile advocates the latter, because the shorter date is required by 
his chronological scheme. 

We must here be permitted a very brief digression. We have for 
years made Clinton’s Fasti Hellenict our text book for early dates. 
We do not of course mean to say that it is our final authority, but we 
never differ from it without a mature consideration of all the data we 
can find that bear upon the point in difference; we have, therefore, 
both used and tested it much, and we feel bound to say that it stands 
the test well. This we beg emphatically to state is the sole reason of 
our preference. We do not accept Clinton’s authority on that which 
we fear is the only reason of his popularity with a numerous class of 
religious authors, whose works command a large circulation, and in 
many respects deserved. This, their one reason, may be embodied in 
our arithmetical formula, 7.¢., 4134+1866=6000; for, according to 
Clinton, creation dates from s.c. 4134, add to this 1866, and the sum 
is exactly 6000; so that, if (as by the theory to which we have 
already alluded) the present state of things is to endure for exactly 
six millennia, the seventh or sabbatical millennium of the Apocalypse 
may be expected to commence a.D. 1866! This, it is to be feared, is 
the only ground of Clinton’s popularity in the quarters to which we 
allude. 

We have only further to observe that such is not the opinion of 
Mr. Savile, who gives 4100 B.c. as the year of creation, for reasons 
the force of which we must confess ourselves unable to discern, 
pp. 69, seq. 

To return to the duration of the sojourn of Israel in Egypt. We 
will briefly consider the arguments whereby our author supports his 
opinion that it lasted for two hundred and fifteen years only; and then 
point out a few of the strong reasons against his hypothesis which he 
has altogether ignored. 

1. This first argument is from Gal. iii. 16,17. He assumes that 
the four hundred and thirty years mentioned by the apostle dates from 
the call of Abram. But the text says no such thing. The promise 
was to Abram and his seed, which was Christ, in him and his de- 
scendants ; the promise was repeated to Jacob, the grandson of Abram, 
at Beersheba, two hundred and fifteen years afterwards, on the night 
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before Jacob and his family crossed the borders of Egypt. This event 


is placed in such solemn prominence in the inspired narrative (Gen. 
xlvi. 1—5), and there is so clear an allusion to it in Exod. xii. 41, 
42, that in the judgment of no unbiassed mind can there remain a 
doubt, that it is from this last repetition of the promise, and not from 
its first utterance, that the four hundred and thirty years of St. Paul 
must be dated. 

2. Mr. Savile’s second argument we must confess ourselves unable 
to understand. He founds it on the English version of Exod, xii. 40, 

»‘‘ Now the sojourning of the children of Israel who dwelt,” ete., in 
which there is a slight error, which had he turned to his Hebrew Bible, 
he would at once have detected. The heemantic noun 2wm “ sojourn- 
ing” is the cognate object of its parent verb x» “ sojourned,” so that 
the right rendering would be “the sojourning of the children of 
Israel which they sojourned,” ete., agreeing exactly with 7 xatodenors 
. «+ fv xatwxyoav. The construction is so familiar to all students that 
we have to apologize for detailing it. There is no analogy whatever 
between this place and Luke ii. 12, as Mr. Savile contends. 

3. This third argument that “the Samaritan is allowed by many 
learned men to exhibit the most correct copy of the Pentateuch,” he 
has himself confuted, as we have seen. 

4. Elsewhere in the work before us, Mr. Savile has dealt just as 
satisfactorily with his fourth argument, the inspiration of the Alex- 
andrian copy of ¢. This we have also explained. 

5. The answers to his quotations from Ben Gorion, Aben Ezra, 
and other medieval Jews, he will find in Wagenseil’s Tela ignea 
Sathane, in Seder Olam Rabbah, and other works of the Buxtorfs 
and their able cotemporaries in the universities of Holland during the 
seventeenth century. The colossal mendacity of these Jews, and the 
transparent dishonesty of the purposes for which their falsehoods were 
framed, are so ably exposed there, that we must confess to surprise at 
their being appealed to as authorities. 

6. The pedigree of the Levites. The well known and undeniable 
facts, that the pedigrees in the Bible are nearly always abridged, and 
that terms of consanguinity are vaguely applied in it, will sufficiently 
answer this argument. We propose resuming the question, but we 
cannot refrain from remarking here, that if, as Mr. 8. contends, 
‘¢ Jochebed was the aunt as well as the wife of Amram, then were 
Moses and Aaron the fruits of a marriage which, during their own life- 
time and by their own mouths, the Almighty declared to be an in- 
cestuous one.” (See Lev. xx. 19, etc.) It would not be easy to 
construct a loftier climax of improbability than this. 

7. But our astonishment culminates in Mr. Savile’s seventh and 
last argument in favour of two hundred and fifteen years only for the 
sojourn in Egypt. Bunsen with perfect justice points out the extreme 
absurdity of the assertion of Dr. Baumgarten of Kiel, that the seventy 
or seventy-five souls who went down with Jacob into Egypt could 
easily have increased to four million in the two hundred and fifteen 
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years that he assumes them to have sojourned there. Mr. Savile 
flies to the doctor’s rescue, and endorses his assertion in full, upon what 
he terms “very high authorities” (p. 110). These authorities turn 
out to be the slate and pencil speculations of Sir W. Petty, Euler, 
and Short, men who lived a century ago, when the science of statistics 
had no existence. Our friend must surely be aware that since their 
time, the laws of human increase have been most extensively investi- 
gated by the governments of all civilized nations throughout the world, 
and that the vast body of facts collected by them, and the generaliza- 
tions upon them, by men of high attainments and commanding talents,, 
constitute the modern science of statistics as truly a science as 
astronomy. Mr. 8. very properly supports one of his statements 
regarding the stars by the unimpeachable authority of the Astronomer 
Royal. Before issuing his next edition (which we sincerely hope will 
soon be required), let him by all means submit the statement before us 
to Dr. Farr. We have no doubt that the remark of the learned 
statistician upon it will be that of Bunsen: “The Jewish rabbis have 
written nothing more absurd than Dr. Baumgarten’s assertion.” 

We will now endeavour, with the same brevity, to give some of 
the very strong reasons against Mr. Savile’s assumption, which he has 
overpast, 

We begin with those supplied by the Bible itself—1. It is unequi- 
vocally stated that the sojourn of Israel in Egypt was four hundred 
years, in two places, viz.:—Gen. xv. 13, and Acts vii. 6. 

2. The unabridged pedigree of Ephraim, the heir and representative 
of the house of Joseph (see Gen. xlvii. 13—19), is providentially 
preserved to us (1 Chron. vii. 20—26). In this table it is declared 
upon inspired authority that Joshua, the son of Nun, the attendant 
upon Moses at the Exodus, was the nineteenth in direct descent from 
Ephriam ; and as Ephraim was but a child when Jacob died, seventeen 
years after the first immigration of Israel into Egypt (Gen. xlvii. 28), 
it cannot be questioned that the actual number of descents during the 
entire sojourn in Egypt was still greater. 

As Mr. Savile has endeavoured to ward off the force of these con- 
siderations by denying that the pedigree of Levi is abridged, and by 
understanding the word “ generation” (Gen. xv. 13—16), as descent 
only (p. 108), we take this opportunity of stating that the word thus 
translated (7), and its Greek equivalent yeved, cannot possibly be so 
understood in very many places of their occurrence in the Bible. If 
they are to be thus restricted, it will then appear from Matt. i. 17, that 
there were but forty-two descents (7.e., 1260 years by the ordinary com- 
putation) between Abraham and Jesus Christ! A scheme of chronology 
which we do not recollect to have seen either advanced or advocated. 

It seems to us that its common meaning is accurately defined in 
Exod. i. 6, to be all the men living at the occurrence of any given 
event. The expectation of life, among the Israelites, being, at the 
time in question, upwards of a century, the fourth generation would be 
largely represented in the hosts of Israel at the beginning of the Exodus; 
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and at its termination, by Caleb and Joshua. This interpretation, 
moreover, very satisfactorily accords with the primitive meaning of the 
Hebrew word m “circle.” 

The vague use of all terms of consanguinity is well known to all 
thoughtful readers of the Bible. So widely did this prevail, that even 
in Exod. vi. 20, ‘‘ Amram took him Jochebed, his father’s sister, to wife,”’ 
would have been read by the ancient Jews without any suspicion of 
the revolting import it conveys tous. They would merely have under- 
stood by it, that Jochebed stood in the same relation to the patriarch 
Levi as the father of Amram, who himself of course was one descent 
further removed. We suspect that had Mr. Savile been on our side of 
this discussion, he would have referred us here to the o version of the 
passage, ‘“ Amram took Jochebed, the daughter of his father’s brother, to 
wife.” But we see no need of this variation, which is, moreover, in 
itself suspicious. 

3. Our third reason from Scripture, of which Mr. Savile takes no 
note, is the passage itself, of which the interpolation advocated by him 
makes absolute nonsense. ‘To make this appear, we have only to con- 
sider the context, which consists altogether of the narrative of the 
deliverance of Israel out of Egypt. There is no allusion to any other 
subject in the first eleven chapters of the Book of Exodus. To such a 
history the text as it stands in the Hebrew is a perfectly reasonable 
conclusion. “ Now the sojourning of the children of Israel that they 
sojourned in the land of Egypt was four hundred and thirty years; for 
it came to pass at the end of the four hundred and thirty years, even 
the self-same day it came to pass, that all the hosts of the Lord went 
out from the land of Egypt’”’ (Exod. xii. 41). We are told then that 
the children of Israel left Egypt exactly four hundred and thirty years 
after they entered it; a circumstance perfectly pertinent and highly 
important to the narrative which this passage closes. 

Let us now try the same passage with the interpolation for which 
Mr. Savile so strenuously contends. ‘And the sojourning of the 
children of Israel which they sojourned in the land of Egypt [and in 
the land of Canaan] was four hundred and thirty years.” e per- 
ceive at a glance that it now withholds the information required 
by the context—the sojourn in Egypt, and states a circumstance to 
which that context makes not the remotest allusion, and having no 
bearing upon it whatever ;—the interval between the call of Abram 
and the Exodus. We recollect a similar case some years ago. A 
pompous instructor of youth at a tea-party was asked by a country 
gentleman not very well up in his dates, in what year Queen Elizabeth 
succeeded to the throne? The learned pedagogue, in whose curriculum 
English history occupied no very prominent position, as was the wont. 
of those days, replied by stating, with much solemnity, that William 
the Conqueror landed in the year 1066! The interpolation convicts 
itself, as Bunsen has truly observed; and Mr. Savile would instantly 
perceive this were it not for his idol. 

We now turn to the history of Egypt. The population of ancient 
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Egypt certainly never exceeded eight millions, for this is the highest 
number stated by the priests; most probably it never attained to it, 
nor anything like it. According to Mr. Savile, upwards of two million 
of souls left such a country laden with wealth, and never to return, in 
one night, at the Exodus. Now it is a marked peculiarity of old 
Egypt, that all its stone constructions were eovered with writing, giving 
the names of their founders, and other historical particulars concerning 
them. The remains of such are so numerous, that something approach- 
ing to a monumental history may be arranged out of them. In such 
a history an event like the Exodus could not fail to inseribe itself, for 
it was a disaster such as never befel a nation before or since. This is in 
the nature of things, and in Egypt the certainty is rendered still more 
inevitable, by the custom that prevailed with undeviating universality 
of employing only slaves and prisoners of war in the building of tem- 
ples and palaces. It could only be rich and prosperous kings and con- 
querors that would be able to build them. Now upon these considera- 
tions we merely reply to the conjecture of Mr. Savile, that the Pharaoh 
who perished in the Red Sea was Armais or Thothmosis IV., that the 
thing is simply impossible, because his seven immediate successors 
were, by the unerring testimony of their still existing monuments, by 
far the most prosperous and successful monarchs that ever sat on the 
throne of Egypt. How would this have been, if at the commencement 
of their epoch more than two millions of slaves, laden with the spoils 
of their masters, had left Egypt for ever in one night ? 

The further entertainment of an assertion, hampered at its outset in 
an impossibility like this, appears to us a simple waste of time and 
thought. 

We must here remind our readers, that some time ago it was pointed 
out to them (Vol. XI., 257) that there was a place in this monumental 
history for the phenomena of which absolutely nothing but the events 
of the Exodus could by possibility account. These phenomena were 
(in the briefest possible epitome) 

1. A king (Sesostris Rameses) whose monuments, both in size and 
number, enormously preponderate over those of all the one hundred 
and fifty kings who sat on the throne of Pharaoh before and after him. 

2. Yet was this king no great warrior, as his monuments shew 
unmistakeably. 

3. This king had a daughter named Thouoris, who during his life 
exercised the sovereign authority in Lower Egypt. 

4. The second successor and grandson of this king, Sethos II., was 
degraded publicly after his death. His tomb was desecrated, and made 
a burying-place for malefactors, and his name was everywhere erased. 

We infer from these circumstances that in the first Sesostris we 
have the king that knew not Joseph, in his daughter Thouoris the 
foster-mother of Moses, and in his second successor, Sethos II., the 
Pharaoh that perished in the Red Sea. 

5. The monuments of all these sovereigns are beautifully executed. 
But the king that immediately succeeded this last had no skilled labour 
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at his command. He reigned a long time, and constructed some monu- 
ments, but their execution is viler than those of any other Pharaoh. 

This last circumstance indicates a long interregnum, during which 
the arts perished for lack of use; an event so likely to have followed 
the Exodus of the Bible, that our proof that here is its place in the 
history of Egypt seems to be completed thereby. It is moreover 
expressly stated by the priests* that such an interregnum actually took 
place on the occasion of the Exodus. 

We are well aware that our friend Mr. Savile stedfastly refuses to 
admit this for a moment, on account of the difficulties in which the 
ordinarily assumed dates of the times of Sesostris and his successors 
involve the Bible chronology. He must excuse our reminding him that 
this is bad induction, and that bad induction cannot be good divinity. 
If we have truly apprehended Lord Bacon’s method, the right course 
would be to admit the fact, and then carefully and patiently to examine 
the chronologies both of Israel and Egypt, to ascertain, if possible, 
where the mistake lies which assigns widely different dates in the two 
histories to synchronous events. Had he done so we believe he would 
soon have detected the error. The vulgar dates of the reigns of 
Sesostris Rameses and his successors are mere speculations of Bunsen’s, 
published sixteen years ago in the German version of his book on 
Egypt. By Champollion and his brother, these reigns had been 
dated from two to three centuries earlier. The change was made by 
Bunsen for one reason only. We know the date of the reign of 
Shishak, who pillaged the temple at Jerusalem in Rehoboam’s reign, 
which was almost seven hundred years later than that assumed by 
Champollion for the date of Sesostris. Now neither on the monuments, 
nor in the Greek list, can a sufficient number of names of kings be 
found reigning in this interval whose united reigns, by ordinary computa- 
tion, could possibly have filled up this wide gap between them. Bunsen 
(as was his wont) settled the difficulty, by at once shoving onward 
Sesostris, his predecessors and sucessors, to within the required distance 
of Shishak. He knew nothing of the interregnum just mentioned, as 
we need not explain. 

We have, unhappily, very imperfect data for computing the dura- 
tion of the interregnum between the death of Sethos II. and the 
accession of his successor. The Egyptian priests called it thirteen 
years; but art would not perish from an entire generation in so brief 
an interval as this, and besides, an event so disgraceful was sure to be 
dishonestly abridged, and very much, in their narrations. Osburn con- 
jectures something short of a century.’ But there is an event in the 
subsequent history of Egypt, the bearing of which, upon this interval, 
he did not perceive. The last great temple, in Egypt, was built at 
Thebes by the second succession of Sethos I11.—The prisoners employed 
on it were all Canaanites, taken in the cities and strongholds of Lower 
Egypt. 





¢ Josephus against Apion, i., 28. f Mon. Tho., ii., 610. 
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Thus our friend Mr. Savile will perceive that there is no need 
to throw overboard the facts of Egyptian history. If rightly read and 
carefully interpreted, they will do no violence to the chronology of the 
Bible, for which he so earnestly and successfully contends. 





Discussions on the Gospels. In Two Parts. By the Rev. A. Roserrs, 
M.A. London: Nisbet and Co. 


Some three years ago Mr. Roberts published an Inquiry into the Ori- 
ginal Language of St. Matthew’s Gospel ; with relative Discussions on 
the Language of Palestine in the time of Christ, and on the origin of 
the Gospels. The substance of that volume is reproduced here, with 
such additions and revisions as a continued investigation of the various 
topics has suggested. It is needless to add that, although the former 
is incorporated with this, the present is to be viewed as an entirely 
new work. Mr. Roberts intimates that he had before the common lot 
of authors; that his views were approved by some of our best critics, 
and that by others they were received with disapprobation. We are 
glad to find that unfavourable judgments did not damp his ardour, and 
that he has courageously prosecuted his inquiries, and given the result 
in the substantial volume before us, the general plan of which we shall 
describe in the fewest possible words. 

The First Part, on the language employed by our Lord and his dis- 
ciples, comprises eight chapters, Chapter I. is introductory, stating 
the author’s proposition, and the different views which have been enter- 
tained on the question, offering some preliminary remarks, and indi- 
cating the sources of evidence. Chapter II. gives historical proofs of 
the prevalence of Greek in Palestine in the times of Christ and his 
apostles. Here we are led from a consideration of the fact that Greek 
was so widely prevalent at the period referred to, to observe the causes 
of this prevalence in Palestine, and the evidence of the fact from 
various sources. Chapter III. is an argument for the general preva- 
lence of Greek in Palestine, gathered from a general survey of the 
New Testament. Chapter IV. continues the same argument in the 
form of special proofs from the gospels. Chapter V. proceeds with the 
inquiry by an examination of the Acts, Chapter VI. adopts a similar 
course in relation to the Epistle to the Hebrews, the authorship of 
which is discussed. Chapter VII. gives further proofs from the New 
Testament. Chapter VIII. examines and answers objections. 

The Second Part is on the original language of St. Matthew’s 
gospel, and the origin of the gospels. Here we have seven chapters, 
the first of which states the question respecting St. Matthew’s gospel, 
and the principles of the inquiry proposed. Chapter II. goes into the 
internal evidence for the originality of St. Matthew’s gospel, involving 
a consideration of its general character and special peculiarities. 
Chapter III. introduces the subject of external evidence. Chapter 
IV. discusses the statements of ancient writers in support of a Hebrew 
original of St. Matthew’s gospel. Chapter V. treats of other hypo- 
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theses, and especially of the one arising out of the Curetonian Syriac. 
In Chapter VI. the more general question of the origin of the gospels 
is gone into; and in the last we have the conclusion, applications, and 
results. 

Such is the ground which*our author traverses, and such is the 
order in which he prosecutes his investigations. His thesis in the first 
part ‘is to prove, chiefly from the New Testament itself, that Greek 
was widely diffused, well understood, and commonly employed for all 
public purposes in Palestine, during the period spent on earth by our 
Lord and his apostles.’”’ Our readers will at once be reminded of the 
well-known treatise of the Neapolitan lawyer, Domenico Diodati, “ De 
Christo Grece loquente exercitatio qua ostenditur Grecam, sive Helle- 
nisticam linguam cum Judzis omnibus, tum ipsi adeo Christo Domino 
et apostolis nativam ac vernaculam fuisse.’”’ This book, originally 
printed at Naples in 1767, was much valued, but its extreme rarity led 
to its republication by Dr. O. T. Dobbin, in 1843. Diodati, however, 
Dr. Dobbin tells us, was content with the simple establishment of his 
proposition, and for reasons best known to himself, said nothing as to 
the language in which the New Testament was written. Nevertheless, 
the work is a highly interesting one, and one which, notwithstanding 
its faults, will greatly assist the student by its numerous and curious 
facts. We may say in passing that Dr. Dobbin’s account of Diodati’s 
silence needs a little rectification, because the first and second sections 
of the Appendix argue for the Greek original of the gospels of St. 
Matthew and St. Mark, and the Epistle to the Hebrews. But to return 
to Mr. Roberts. 

He thinks that along with the Hebraistic vernacular, the Jews of 
our Lord’s time mostly understood Greek. This view of the case re- 
lieves him of attempting to prove too much, and permits him readily 
to explain any Aramean words or expressions which the gospe!s con- 
tain. His only real difficulty, in our opinion, is to determine the pro- 
portions in which the two languages were spoken. Some have pleaded 
for an almost exclusive use of Aramaic, and others for an almost ex- 
clusive use of Greek ; but Mr. Roberts pleads for a considerable pre- 
ponderance of the latter. We imagine that he is right, certainly with 
regard to the cities and towns, and the more densely-populated districts. 
With isolated places and among the mountaineers, the Aramaic may 
have held on like the Gaelic in Scotland, the Welsh in Wales, and the 
Breton in France. But these will be treated as exceptional cases, and 
none would be charged with error who called French the language of 
Brittany, and English (Scotticised of course) the language of Scotland. 
The Greek which was spoken in Galilee, for example, was still Greek, 
although in accent and pronunciation it may have been deteriorated. 
And this reminds us of an argument for the use of Greek by the 
common people in the country which is worth a moment’s notice. 
During our Lord’s time, Peter carried on a conversation with the 
soldiers and others in the hall. St. Matthew informs us that those 
who stood there came up to Peter and said, ‘ Surely thou also art one 
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of them, for thy speech betrayeth thee.” Mark somewhat varies the 
expression, “Surely thou art one of them: for thou art a Galilean, 
and thy speech agreeth thereto.” Luke simply makes them say, 
“Of a truth this man also was with him: for he is a Galilean.” 
We may readily believe that the language spoken by the people in the 
hall was the ‘common Greek, and that if so, Peter spoke the same. 
He differed from them not in his language, but in his accent; it was 
his \adeia, and not his duadexros or yAwooa which distinguished him 
from the rest, and therefore both Matthew and Mark use the former 
word. If his language had been different, we should have found it 
similarly indicated in the Syriac. We turn to the Peshito of Matt. 
xxvi. 73, and Mark xiii. 70, and we find both places exactly answering 
to the Greek text. We look into the Philoxenian version, and we find 
the same thing. The Curetonian will not help us, as it does not con- 
tain the passages. But let these texts be compared with Acts ii. 6, 
and it will appear at a glance how careful the sacred writers, and the 
translators before us, have distinguished between a mode of utterance 
and a tongue or language. When Peter declared he knew not what 
they said, it is clear to all who are familiar with Greek, that his idea 
was this—he knew not what they meant; he understood their words, 
but not the allusion, From all these facts we should infer that Greek 
was spoken, but with a marked accent, even upon the shores of the sea 
of Galilee. If so, it is still more likely that it was spoken in Judea 
proper. 

The argument, from the extensive knowledge of Greek in the time 
of our Lord, is of some importance. It is a fact that Greek was used 
from the banks of the Indus to Gaul, and from southern Egypt to the 
Euxine. It was understood by a larger number of persons than any 
other language then known. Providence therefore wisely arranged 
that in this universal vehicle of thought, the New Testament should 
be first conveyed to men. There are many things to shew that the 
language which had overrun the whole civilized world, so far as Alex- 
ander conquered or the Cesars ruled, should not be excluded from 
Palestine. We should not go quite so far as Mr. Roberts, who has a 
thesis to defend, but we believe him to be on the right side as to the 
prevailing language of Palestine. As it respects our Lord and his 
disciples, it is a fact that the oldest form in which their words have 
come to us is Greek. That the apostles were some of them unlearned 
and ignorant men is admitted, and yet they wrote and spoke Greek ! 
If Greek had been unused for conversation and daily intercourse, we 
might have had an Aramaic original of the New Testament; whereas, 
the earliest edition of that book after the Greek, is confessedly a trans- 
lation, and that from the Greek. Had Peter and John learned Greek 
by divine inspiration, we may suppose it would not have been so redo- 
lent of Palestine as it is. The New Testament is Greek, but it is 
mainly such Greek as a Jew would write. 

We regret that we cannot go into the subject fully, as it is one of 
equal interest and importance, but we are quite convinced that the case 
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made out in this volume for the general use of Greek by our Lord and 
his disciples is a very strong one. Perhaps this view of the subject 
was never before exhibited with so much learning and ingenuity. And 
be it remarked, that the author has the most reverential faith in the 
sacred volume. To him it is the supreme law, and while in the spirit 
of honest and believing criticism he interrogates it, yet when he has 
ascertained its testimony, he is satisfied, and asks no more. 

We now come to the question of the original language of St. Mat- 
thew’s gospel, respecting which three or four opinions have been enter- 
tained. The first is, that it was written in Hebrew; another, that it 
was written in Greek; and a third, that it was written both in Greek 
and Hebrew. There are some variations of these opinions. For 
Hebrew, some would substitute Syro-Chaldaic or Syriac; and with 
regard to the third opinion, some say that Matthew himself wrote both 
in Greek and Hebrew, and others that the Greek was written by some 
of his disciples, Mr. Roberts rightly believes that the question must 
be settled by evidence alone, and by the whole evidence, and that in 
point of order the internal should precede the external evidence. Into 
each of these points he goes at some length, but we cannot follow him. 
Taking internal evidence first, it is affirmed, ‘that on a complete and 
thorough examination of the Greek gospel of St. Matthew, it is seen 
everywhere to possess the air and character of an original and not a 
translated work.’’ To this we should say, of course it does, although 
we know what a formidable array of names will rise up against us. 
Just as surely as that the Peshito wears the dress and has the features 
of a translation, so does St. Matthew’s Greek gospel appear as an 
original, written by a Jew. The next point is, that “the manner in 
which citations from the Old Testament are made in it’ proves the 
originality of St. Matthew’s Greek. This argument deserves attention, 
but is less forcible than the preceding, though more so than the fol- 
lowing, viz. :—the explanations it gives of Hebrew words and phrases. 
The explanations or translations in question do not occur in the Peshito 
Syriac of St. Matthew, although that version does sometimes give 
them elsewhere, as in Heb. vii. 2, “ King of Salem, which is king of 
peace.” The fourth argument is drawn from the Latinisms, which is 
not forcible. The fifth proof is from the frequent use of the imperfect 
tense. And the sixth is, the occurrence of certain unusual expressions, 
Taken together these considerations have a certain weight, but the first 
seems to us the chief and crowning evidence that it is not a translation. 

For a moment we may turn to the external evidence. It is ad- 
mitted that the Greek gospel can be traced back to the apostolic age, 
and that it is quoted extensively by all, or nearly all, the first Chris- 
tian writers. When its author is named, it is said that Matthew wrote 
it. But it must be owned that at a very early period we meet with 
names which point to a Hebrew original. How shall we deal with 
these? To contradict their statements is not to refute them. Euse- 
bius, a man of some consideration, quotes Papias, as saying many years 
before, that Matthew wrote in Hebrew, and that everybody explained 
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the words as he could. The statement thus made was taken up and 
repeated by later writers in abundance. Eusebius does not deny its 
truth, although he possibly attached no great importance to it. It may 
be observed that Papias does not say Matthew wrote a gospel, but 
‘compiled the oracles’’ or discourses, by which, however, the gospel 
has been understood. Mr. Roberts criticises the assertion with some 
severity, but, on the whole, fairly. The next witness is Irenzeus, who 
is possibly a mere echo of Papais. Upon this foundation all others 
have built. But the real question is, how far and in what sense the 
words are true? We are not able to pronounce a positive opinion, al- 
though we feel convinced that St. Matthew wrote the Greek gospel 
which bears his name, and that it alone was always accepted as an au- 
thentic and inspired document. If St. Matthew wrote a Hebrew or 
Aramaic gospel, it is curious that it should have been allowed so soon 
and so unaccountably to perish. What later writers give as a part of 
it are of little importance except as arguments against it. 

After shewing the weak side of the case in favour of a Hebrew 
original of St. Matthew’s gospel, Mr. Roberts examines the claims 
made by Dr. Cureton in favour of the Syriac fragment which bears his 
own name. The matter has been gone into at length in these pages, 
and Mr. Roberts only confirms the conclusions we had arrived at. 
The objection which to us seems most fatal to Canon Cureton’s theory, 
is, that his fragment contains portions of four gospels instead of one. 
There were, therefore, four gospels so closely resembling each other in 
their particular features, and so connected in one volume, that if we 
admit three to have been taken from the Greek, we may almost assume 
that the fourth came from the same source. That Dr. Cureton’s recension 
is a variation of the Peshito we have not the shadow of a doubt; and 
our conviction is supported by the fact that Adler describes a manu- 
script of the Peshito at Rome, containing many of the same differences 
of reading. 

On the origin of the gospels, Mr. Roberts takes simply the ground 
that our Lord and his apostles spoke in Greek, and that the evangelists 
wrote independent records of his words and actions. Of the epistle to 
the Hebrews, our author thinks it was written in Greek under the 
direction of St. Paul, who himself added the concluding portion. The 
joint authorship is ascribed to Paul and Luke. 

In conclusion we can only pronounce this a masterly discussion, 
one of the most thorough, sound, and independent treatises we have for 
some time met with. No one pursuing similar inquiries will be wise if 
he neglects it. It must take its place among those books which are so 
promising a feature of our time and country, and which, if not numer- 
ous, are an honour to our national literature. With such unwearied, 
able, and zealous labourers among us as Mr. Roberts, we shall have no 
eause to fear the adverse criticisms of learned unbelief, which is too 
often captious and pretending. Of course we do not accept all the con- 
clusions here arrived at, but we accept many, and we like the manner, 
matter, and spirit of the work. It is free and manly, enlightened and 
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decided. It breaks away from the tyrannical fetters of traditional eri- 
ticism, and goes out heartily in quest of the truth. This is what we 
want, and this is what the age demands. Too long have we been prone 
at the feet of great names in ancient and modern literature; but it is 
high time for us to stand up and assert our manhood. Too much have 
we relied upon the bulwarks which we saw around our holy inheritance, 
but now we may find them inadequate, and as in modern warfare, so 
in modern theology, the old methods must many of them give place 
to the new. 





A Commentary, Grammatical and Exegetical, on the Book of Job: 
with a Translation. By the Rev. A. B. Davipson, M.A. Vol. I. 
Williams and Norgate. 1862. 


Here we have another translation of the book of Job, another com- 
mentary upon that ancient and mysterious document. We say another, 
for many indeed have been the endeavours of our countrymen, either 
to translate or to expound the Hebrew text of Job. Men ambitious of 
distinction as scholars and critics have known no aim higher than this, 
no work more honourable than this. It may be in the recollection of 
some of our readers, that while our present authorized version was yet 
unpublished, a man who had wished to be one of the translators, and 
who was as eccentric as he was learned, gave the world a thin quarto 
volume with the following title: “Job. To the King. A Colon- 
Agrippina Studie of one moneth, for the metricall translation: but of 
many years, for Ebrew difficulties. By Hugh Broughton.” This was 
in 1610. The author says of Job, “The stile is in his language for 
verse, shortness, and strange words, as Pindarus in Greek: and fuller 
of difficultie, then all the other books of Adams tongue.” And again: 
“God would have this book as a jewel hid in the ground, not seen 
playn without paines.” Of Master Broughton’s success, we need say 
nothing, but we readily accept his opinion of the difficulty of the book. 
Two centuries and a half have not sufficed to make it plain, and we 
gratefully receive every scholar-like contribution to its elucidation. 

That Mr. Davidson’s work is on the right track, we admit at once, 
for he says at the outset that “any exposition now to be valuable or 
even bearable must base itself immovably on grammar. For grammar 
is the foundation of analysis, analysis of exegesis, exegesis of Biblical 
theology, and Biblical theology of dogmatic.” We are sorry to add 
that there is too much truth in his assertion, that “‘ we in this country 
have been not unaccustomed to begin at the other end, creating exe- 
gesis and grammar by deduction from dogmatic, instead of discovering 
doginatie by induction from graminar.” Happily we are beginning to 
discover our mistake, and we recognize, with Mr. Davidson, the value 
of Mr. Wright’s commentary on Genesis, and of Mr. Ginsburg’s 
works. Let us hope that we have not heard the last of either of these 
three gentlemen, and that others will join them in their good work. 
The greater part of the Old Testament is open to them, and there is 
abundant room for their operations. 

NEW SERIES.—VOL. I., NO. II. K K 
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Mr. Davidson has endeavoured in his translation to exhibit the 
meaning of the original, and instead of claiming for it any independent 
value, he merely wishes it to be considered a part of his exposition. 
He proposes to append to his work collected lists of divergences of 
rendering from the Peshito and other oriental versions. This is a 
good idea, as those divergences are numerous, instructive, and im- 
portant. He has made considerable use of the latest and best authori- 
ties, and he particularly refers to the grammatical labours of Ewald, 
Gesenius, Nordheimer, Green, and Roorda. Other names specially 
mentioned are those of Schlottmann and Stickel. 

The introduction to this volume discusses the following questions : 
the problem of the book; development of the idea of the book; 
historic truth, era, and authorship. To the third of these only can we 
here allude. Mr. Davidson observes that it has been and still is held 
by some, that the book of Job has no historical basis. He is liberal 
enough to maintain that such a view is neither derogatory to Scripture, 
nor absolutely incompatible either with anything in the book itself, or 
in other parts of Scripture. This view is therefore neither irreverent 
nor impossible, and the same may be said of that which regards the 
whole as a literal record of actual facts and words; but neither the one 
nor the other is considered so probable as the idea which regards the 
prose portions as historical, and the rest as a poetical representation of 
the arguments used by the disputants. The book is therefore sub- 
stantially true, but not a verbal report of what was spoken. 

As for the authorship and date, nothing positive is known. Some 
have referred it to the patriarchal period; others to the time of Moses, 
or to Moses himself; and others again, have ascribed it to the period of 
the captivity, or even later. Mr. Davidson believes that the book of 
Job is anterior to the Solomonic books; he cares little how much 
earlier it is supposed to be. He is of opinion that the Hebrew was the 
author’s native language, but he is not certain as to his place of 
residence. There is a commendable frankness in this introduction, and 
perhaps no better course could have been adopted than the one here 
followed: ‘‘ We know nothing, and speculation is vain.”” All we know 
is, that “‘there was a man in the land of Uz, and his name was Job.” 
This land of Uz appears to have been to the east of Palestine and to 
the north of Edom. Every geographical indication in the book agrees 
with this opinion, better than with that which places Uz in the south 
of Palestine. The Septuagint translates Uz by Ausitis, which points 
in the same direction. 

Of the translation and notes we cannot speak at length. Every 
one knows that, in the earlier portions of the book, difficulties begin to 
appear. The verb commonly denoting to bless, occurs with an apparent 
inversion of meaning, and hence it is rendered “to curse” in the 
authorized version, and in many others. The Septuagint makes Job 
say, “perhaps my sons have thought evil in their hearts toward God,” 
in i. 5: but in verse 11, the verb is translated “ bless,’ and so also in 
other cases, except in iii. 9, where the version differs considerably from 
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the Hebrew. The difficulty has long puzzled the critics, and Mr. 
Davidson suggests that it should be met by translating “ renounced 
God in their heart,” ete. For his reasons we must refer to his notes. 
We may observe in general that the renderings adopted are accounted 
for in all cases of uncertainty, and that the opinions of the principal 
modern writers are examined and estimated. Besides this philological 
commentary, as we may term it, there are interspersed a large number 
of instructive notes, or such as convey information illustrative of the 
text. The whole body of notes indicates careful and learned research. 
The translation is divided into sections so as to shew the structure of 
the book; and every principal division is prefaced by a statement of 
its character and contents. In the present volume we are brought to 
the close of the fourteenth chapter; what remains is to be comprised 
in a second volume. We propose to enter somewhat more critically 
into the work when it is completed. Now, we do not profess to do it 
justice, but merely to invite the attention of our readers to the pro- 
duction of a volume which claims a place among the few devoted to a 
learned and scholarlike discussion of Old Testament books from English 
pens. We can speak very highly of what Mr. Davidson has done, 
and we are quite sure that he will win the suffrages of all who are able 
to appreciate his book. 

A Hebrew Grammar, with Exercises. By M. M. Kauiscn, Ph. D., 

M.A. Part I. London: Longmans. 


THE importance of the study of Hebrew is, we hope, admitted by all 
our readers; and probably the feeling in its favour was never more 
general than now. Yet, strangely enough, the best mode of learning 
the language, and its ease or difficulty, have been singularly misunder- 
stood. Greek and Latin, and modern tongues, are now taught by 
methods, the value of which every student confesses. Hebrew alone, 
of all the learned languages we study, seems to have been left without 
adequate provisions for its attainment. Not that we want grammars, or 
lexicons, or verbal analyses, for we have them by hundreds; but we 
wanted what Dr. Kalisch now undertakes to supply, ‘a practical intro- 
duction to the study of Hebrew.”’ In our opinion a work on grammar 
is a work of art, and one which can be judged of fitly only by those 
who know already the rules of the language. The difficulty is to lead 
a student through such a work, and to secure that he shall remember 
and apply the facts and relations to which his attention has been called. 
Here the majority break down, and for what reason we cannot imagine, 
except it be because they have not been properly exercised and directed. 
By the time they have gone through the grammar, they have forgotten 
no small amount of what they have been supposed to learn. How can 
the evil be remedied, if not by removing the cause? We are not sure 
that Dr. Kalisch has altogether sueceeded. His valuable and elaborate 
volume contains an immense collection of facts and of exercises upon 
them, and yet we should hesitate to place it in the hands of a beginner 
and to confine him to it. The task might possibly be accomplished, 
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but it would be a painful one. Therefore we say that the first thing 
for the student to do is to ascertain something of the nature of the 
language he is going to learn; to do this, a rapid survey of the grammar 
is all that is needed, even though little of it will be understood. The 
next step is to learn a few simple and necessary elements or rules, to 
be accompanied by exercises and examples. A wise tutor will determine 
the order in which everything shall be learned, and in most cases that 
will not be the exact order of the book. When considerable progress 
is made, it will be time enough to take the grammar and to go through 
it from step to step without omission. In other words, the course is 
threefold, the first is superficial and general, the second practical and 
more specific, and the third the same in a higher degree and a more 
scientific order. 

The author of this volume has an impression not exactly the same 
as our own, and thinks the student may and must follow the order he 
has adopted: such as like to try it may do so, but we warn them it 
will bring them into unnecessary difficulties. The book is so elaborate 
that it brings out and explains rules and exceptions, which the student 
cannot exemplify by his reading for a long time. We would put a 
Bible into his hands at a very early period, and shew him how to use 
that and his lexicon, because we have seen grammar and translation 
carried on side by side, to the profit and real pleasure of the learner. 
We have seen the grammar taken alone, with its dreary and laby- 
rinthine forest of rules, to the weariness and disgust of the learner. 
We have seen other methods tried, but the only one we have known in 
all points a success is that which combines translation with exercises 
and rules. As for translation, it may begin with single words as soon 
as the alphabet is mastered, and will enable the student to- commence 
laying in a stock of words from the outset. This brings us to an im- 
portant point, and when we have named it we shall add no more: it is 
that in learning Hebrew, not only a grammar but a vocabulary has to 
be acquired. A man who knows all the rules of grammar before he 
opens his lexicon, is in danger of losing his grammar while he masters 
his lexicon. Grammar and lexicon must be united in study by means 
of translation. Dr. Kalisch does something towards supplying a 
vocabulary. 

Of the volume before us, we have very little to do but to recom- 
mend it. There are occasional defects of style, ambiguous, obscure 
expressions, and the like; and what will cause more difficulty, if the 
book is employed as he suggests, a remarkable minuteness and multi- 
plicity of detail in some portions. Advanced students will find it very 
useful as an occasional referee when their memories need refreshing, 
and there are few who might not read it with profit. 
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The Life of Dr. John Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, in the reign of 
King Henry VIII. With an appendix of illustrative documents 
and papers. By the Rev. Joun Lewis, A.M. Now first printed. 
With an Introduction by T. Hupson Turner, Esq. Two Vols. 
London: J. Lilly. 


Joun Lewis was a Bristol man, who was born in 1675 and died in 
1746. He studied at Oxford, and after taking orders settled in Kent, 
in which county he laboured till his death. He was a prolific writer 
on theological subjects, especially those in which any controversy was 
involved. He was also a diligent explorer of antiquity in various - 
branches. Among his works in this department we may mention his 
History of Faversham, his Lives of Wicliffe, Caxton, Bishops Pecock 
and Fisher, his History of Anabaptism, edition of Wicliffe’s New 
Testament, Dissertation on Seals, and History of Translations of the 
Bible. But although he laboured so industriously and with so much 
credit, up to the present time no detailed biography of him has been 
published. The notices of him which we have seen are very defective, 
and even his name is not to be found in some of our biographical 
dictionaries. This is much to be regretted, and not to be excused, 
because there exists in manuscript, and it is now before us, an auto- 
biography copied from the original in his own handwriting, and abound- 
ing in curious and interesting details. We cannot at all understand 
why this document has remained unpublished, and we hope it is not 
even yet too late for its appearance. The owner of it might print it 
uniformly with the two volumes of Fisher’s Life, so that it might 
either be had separately by those who already possess that work, or 
together with them, by those who wished to have it. We can assure 
our readers that it contains much that is important concerning the 
leading men and controversies of the church in the times when its 
author lived. The manuscript would require but little revision, and 
seems to have been prepared with a view to publication, although the 
intention was not carried out. It is dated in 1744, but is continued 
almost until its author’s death. 

With regard to the life of Fisher, it is by far the most complete 
record of that celebrated prelate extant in our language. Mr. Turner, 
the editor, tells us that the only other life of him is the partial memoir 
of Dr. Bailey, which first appeared in 1655. Now when we consider 
the period in which Fisher lived, and the prominent place his name 
holds in English history, we cannot but wonder that so little has been 
written about him in a separate form. Lewis intended his life of Fisher 
to form one of a series, of which the lives of Wicliffe and Pecock formed 
a part, and in continuation of Usher; but it was left in manuscript at 
his death, and was not printed till a short time ago. Mr. Turner has 
prefixed to it a useful introduction, and appears to have performed his 
editorial duties with conscientious care. We all know the general 
course of Fisher’s life, but the perusal of these volumes enables us to 
descend to particulars, and to understand him far better than any mere 
outline. The first chapter passes somewhat rapidly over the events of 
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his early life, and the second commences with his appointment to the 
see of Rochester. Here the narrative becomes more specific and 
spreads over a wider surface, recording not only the transactions in 
which he was personally engaged, but much that is indirectly connected 
with him. For the state of civil and religious affairs at this period, and 
for various incidents belonging to the early movements of the party of 
Reformation, the work is of considerable interest and importance. 

Fisher, it is well known, was not a reformer, and opposed the 
divorce of Henry. His resolute adherence to his principles involved 
him in frequent difficulty, and his appointment as a cardinal made 
matters worse. In the end he was accused of treason—treason was 
anything or nothing in those days—and he was brought to the block. 
He only shared the fate of Sir Thomas More, and many other true- 
hearted men and women of his time. A curious story is told by 
Courinus Nucerinus, in his Latin Epistle on the Death of Sir Thomas 
More and Bishop Fisher. This epistle, published at the time, and 
sometimes found in early editions of More’s works, gives a very in- 
teresting account of the death of Fisher. The part to which we allude 
is quoted by Lewis after Bailey, and is in substance this :—He (the 
writer) had learned by the letters of his friends that a rumour was 
afloat in lower Germany to the effect that when Fisher’s head was 
exposed on London Bridge according to custom, it not only did not 
grow pallid, but became more florid and life-like, so that many believed 
it would begin to speak, just as is told of certain martyrs. When the 
story got abroad, the head was taken down and hidden to prevent any 
popular commotion. Lest the same thing should happen to the head of 
More, that was parboiled before it was exposed, to make it look more 
horrible. This gossip and other of the same sort from Flanders, may 
or may not have prevailed in England, but it suggests the opinions 
which were entertained abroad respecting the judicial murders of Fisher 
and More. 

The literary labours of Fisher are very fully enumerated and 
described in these volumes, and a copious collection of documents is 
added at the end. We can afford to do justice to this great man, and 
we are in a better position to do it than his contemporaries were. 
Thanks to Mr. Lewis, and to the publisher of this work, we have the 
means at hand for forming a fair estimate of one who made mistakes 
and who had faults, but who was a sincere, religious, earnest, liberal, 
and active prelate, an honour to his age, and meriting respect and 
honour from us. 

There is only one remark which we will further make in addition 
to our former one about the life of Lewis, and it is, that although the 
contents of all the chapters are given, the life of Fisher would be more 
useful to students, and more convenient for reference, with an alpha- 
betical index. In case a new edition is called for we trust to see this 
suggestion carried out, as the work every way deserves it, and ought 
to be in every gentleman’s library. 
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The People’s Common Prayer Book, containing the Morning and 
Evening Prayers, the Litany, and Holy Communion; newly ar- 
ranged, so as to make the order of the Services plain and easy to 
those who are unaccustomed to the worship of the Church. London: 
Wertheim and Co. 


In these days, when so much is said about a revision or re-arrangement 
of the Prayer Book, considerable interest attaches to works like the 
present. It is intended for those who can “ never find the place,’ and 
it is a really straight-through arrangement executed with much care. 
Its superiority to Te Consecutive rover Buuk is evident at a glance, 
and it costs but threepenca. “The editcr ‘s vreparing a cheaper 
edition at a penny, and a larger edition with the Psalter and occasional 
offices. We can say of it that “2 single trial will suffice” to prove its 
merits. 


The Typical Testimony to the Messiah’; or, The Analogy of the Scrip- 
tures in relation to Typical Persons. By Micatan Hitx. London: 
Hamilton, Adams and Co. 


Tue question of Old Testament types is one of much interest and im- 
portance, but by no means free from difficulties. Mr. Hill believes 
that typical relations may be inferred, and blames those who have in- 
vented types, equally with those who have laid down arbitrary canons 
of interpretation. He finds certain persons and things declared to be 
typical, or treated as such in the New Testament as well as in the Old. 
These cases are regarded as illustrating certain principles by means of 
which other types may be discovered. Reasoning from analogy, there- 
fore, we may expect to find types in things and persons which are not 
directly said to be such in Scripture. The rules by which we are to 
be guided are carefully stated, and are applied in the volume with 
much ingenuity and industry. If we admit the bases of the argument, 
it is difficult to see how we can escape the conclusions arrived at. We 
therefore strongly recommend the careful study of this volume to all 
who are interested in typology. 

It seems evident enough that analogies, resemblances and coinci- 
dences, are not in themselves enough to establish typical relation. 
There must be in addition such marks of design apparent as justify us 
in accepting the typical character of certain events, things and persons. 
But what are these marks of design, and how are they to be discovered ? 
Resemblances may be real where there is no proof of a type; or they 
may be only apparent and fanciful. This is not all; a person may 
perhaps be a type in some respects and not in others, and it is the 
duty of the interpreter to ascertain the limits of the typical or in- 
tended coincidence. There are also resemblances which are mere anti- 
theses, or more or less negative. Thus ‘ David feigns insanity, to 
Christ it was imputed.” Was the pretended insanity of David a type 
of the asserted insanity of Christ? In other cases again the resem- 
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these verbal coincidences indicative of a typical relation? Once more, 
actions may be analogous, although performed under different circum- 
stances, and from different motives. Are these also typical ? 

Among the supposed types of Christ, Mr. Hill finds some which 
he calls supplementary, others which are continuous, others which are 
complimentary, subordinate, or correlative. He also defines what he 
calls typical periods. Thus a typical period extending from Moses to 
Solomon, is separated by about five hundred years from its antitypical 
period, which begins with Cyrus and ends with the apostles. Were 
these three periods of, about five -hundyed: years .each aciually designed 
to be what our author thinks they were ?, And of shorter. periods, was 
the three years’ famine under David a type of the three years’ famine 
which happened in the time; of-Christ,? If numbers are sometimes 
typical, why are they not the same? -+Samson was watched by thirty 
Philistines, and Alexander by thirty thousand, on occasions typically 
related,” says Mr. Hill, in reference {6,two events which he supposes 
to stand in a typical relation, beéause he thinks Samson was a type of 
the Alexander in question. Of course he would say Alexander was 
watched, and Samson was watched, and we should say, so have ten 
thousand others been watched under similar circumstances. But to 
shew the importance which is here attached to numbers we quote a 
single passage, merely premising that David is a type of Christ: 
“‘ David and Christ appoint three persons to watch the course of events, 
of whom one in each case denies his master. Two malefactors are 
brought into contact with David and Christ, one of whom persecutes, 
and the other befriends David and Christ. Three persons attend 
David at Mahanaim, and three Christ at the sepulchre. Two certain 
and one uncertain attempt by missiles, three by snares, and four by 
arrest, are made on the lives of the two Davids. The number of 
David’s retreats is nine; and the number of charges, given by Christ 
to keep his miracles secret, is nine. David’s attacks on the Philistines 
number fourteen; and the number of times in which Christ expelled 
demons is fourteen. David and Christ. after their return from, re- 
spectively, Mahanaim and the sepulchre, grant each nine interviews to 
his subjects. Harmony in such’ numbers i is invariable, and forms an 
important element in the typical view.” Mr. Hill does not endeavour 
to avoid the consequences to which an inexorable logic would conduct 
him if he carried his principles as far as they might be carried. “We 
have carefully examined his book; but while there is much in its spirit 
and tone, of which we quite approve, we cannot see our way to the 
theory or system which he has so skilfully and laboriously expounded. 
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